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PREFACE 



The papers of this volume fall into three groups, 
two of the three being written by myself. From my 
writings on education I have selected only those 
which may have some claim to permanent interest, 
and all hut two have been tested by previous pub- 
lication. Those of the first group deal with ques- 
tions about which we teachers, eager about our im- 
measurable art beyond most professional persons, 
never cease to wonder and debate : What is teaching ? 
How far may it influence character? Can it be prac- 
ticed on persons too busy or too poor to come to our 
class-rooms ? To subjects of what scope should it be ■ 
appUcd ? And how shall we content ourselves with 
its necessary limitations ? Under these diverse head- 
ings a kind of philosophy of education is outlined. 
The last two papers, having been given as lectures 
and stenographically reported. I have left in their 
original colloquial form. A group of papers on Har- 
vard follows, preceded by an explanatory note, and 
the volume closes with a few papers by Mrs. Palmer. 
She atid I often talked of preparing together a book 
on education. Now, alone, I gather up these frag- 
ments. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 



THE IDEAL TEACHER 



In America, a land of ide alis m, the professio n of 
teaching has become on e of the greatest of humaa 
emp loyments. In 1003-04 half a million teachers 
were in charge of sixteen million piipllg. Stating the 
same facts differently, we may say that a fifth of our 
entire population is constantly at school; and that 
■wherever one hundred and sixty men, women, and 
children are gathered, a teacher is sure to he among 
them. 

But figures fail to express the importance of the 
work. If each year an equal number of persons 
should come in contact with as many lawyers, no 
such social consequences would follow. The touch 
of the teacher, like that of oo other person, is forma- 
tive. Our young people are for long periods asso- 
ciated with those who are expected to fashion them 
into men and women of an approved type. A charge 
so influential is committed to nobody else in the 
community, not eveti to the ministers; for though 
these have a more searching aim, they are directly 
occupied with it but one day instead of six, but one 
hour instead of five. Accordingly, as the tract of 
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knowlptlge has widened, and the creative opportu- 
uitics iiivolvL-d in conducting a young person over 
it have forrespondingly become apparent, the pro- 
fession of teat'hing has risen to a notable height of 
dignity and atlractiveness. It has moved from a sub- 
ordinalo to a tcntral place in social influence, and 
now undertaken much of the work which formerly 
fell to thr c-hurch. Each year divinity schools attract 
fewer students, graduate and normal schools more. 
On Bphool and college instruction the community 
now bestows its choicest minds, its highest hopes, 
and its largest suras. During the year 1903-04 
the United States spent for teaching not less than 
9350,000,000. 

Such weighty work is ill adapted for amateurs. 
Those who take it up for brief times and to make 
money usually find it unsatisfactory. Success is 
rare, the hours are fixed and long, there is repe- 
titton and monotony, and the teacher passes his 
days among inferiors. Nor are the pecuniary gains 
considerable. There are few prizes, and neither in 
school nor in college will a teacher's ordinary in- 
come carry him much above want. College teach- 
ing is falling more and more into the hands of 
men of independent means. The poor can hardly 
afford to engage in it. Private schools, it is true, 
often show large incomes; but they are earned by 
the proprietors, not the teachers. On the whole, 
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teaching as a trade ia poor and disappointing 
business. 

When, however, it is enterert as a profession, as 
a serious and difficult fine art, there are few einploy- 
menta more satisfying. All over the country thousands 
of men and women are following it with a passion- 
ate devotion which takes little account of the income 
received. A trade aims priixiarily at personal gain ; 
a profession at the exercise of powers beneficial to 
mankind' This prime aim of the one, it is ttue, 
often properly becomes a subordinate aim of the 
other. Professional men may even be said to offer 
wares of their own — cures, conversions, court vic- 
tories, learning — much as trader.s do, and to receive 
in. return a kind of reward. But the business of the 
lawyer, doctor, preacher, and teacher never squares 
itself by equivalent exchange. These men do not give 
so much for so much. They give in lump and they 
get in lump, without precise balance. The whole 
notion of bai^ain is inapplicable in a sphere where the 
gains of him who serves and him who is served coin- 
cide ; and that is largely the case with the professions. 
Eacli of them furnishes its special opportunity for 
the use of powers which the possessor takes delight 
in exercising. Harvard College pays me for doing 
what I would gladly pay it for allowing me to do. 
No professional man> then^ thinks of giving accord- 
ing to measure. Once engaged, he gives his best, 
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gives his personal interest, himself. His heart is in 
his work, and for this no equivalent is possible ; what 
is accepted is in tlie nature of a fee. gratuity, or con- 
sidcratiou, whicli ccables hiQi who receivi>s it to 
maintain a. certain expected mode of life. The real 
payment is the work itself, tins and Hhe chance to 
join with other members of tbe profession in guid' 
ing and enlarging the sphere of its activities. 

The idea, sometimes advanced, that the profes- 
sions might be ennobled by paying them powerfully, 
is fantastic- Their great attraction is their removal 
from sordid aims. More money should certainly 
be spent on several of them. Their members should 
be better protected against want, anxiety, neglect, 
and bad conditions of labor. To do his best work one 
needs not merely to live, but to hve well. Yet in that 
increase of salaries which Is urgently needed, care 
should be used not to allow tbe attention of the pro- 
fessional man to be diverted from what Is impor- 
tant, — the outgo of his work, — and become fixed 
on what is merely incidental, — his income. When 
a professor in one of our large universities, angered 
by the refusal of the president to raise his salar)'^ on 
his lieing called elsewhere, impatiently exclaimed, 
*'Mr. President, you are banking on the devotion of 
ua teachers, knowing that we do not willingly leave 
this place," the president properly replied, "Cer- 
tainly, and no college can be managed on any other 
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principle." Professional men are not ao siQy as to 
despise money; but after all, it is interest in their 
work, and not the thought of salary, which predomi- 
Dftntly holds them. 

Accordingly in this paper I address those only 
who are drawn to teaching by the love of it, who re- 
gard it as the most vital of the Fine Arts, who intend 
to giTc their lives to mastering its subtleties, and 
who ate ready to meet some hardships and to put 
up with moderate fare if they may win its rich op- 
portunities. 

But supposing such a temper^ what special quali- 
fications will the work require ? The question asked 
thus broadly admits no precise answer; for in reality 
there is no human excellence which is not useful for 
us teachers. No good quality can be thought of 
which we can aiford to drop. Some day we shall 
discover a disturbing vacuum in the spot which it 
left. But I propose a more limited problem: what 
are those characteristics of the teacher without which 
he must fail, and what those which, once his^ will 
aliDOjt certainly insure him success ? Are there any 
such essentials, and how la^ny P On this matter I 
have pondered long; for, teaching thirty-nine years 
in Harvard College, I have each year found out a 
little more fully my own incompetence. I have thus 
been forced to ask myself the double question, 
through what lacks do I fail, and in what direction 
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lie the roots of my small successes ? Of late years 
I think I have hit on these roots of success and 
have come to believe that there are four of them, 
— four characteristics which every teacher must 
possess. Of course he may possess as many more 
83 he likes, — indeed, the more the belter. But 
these four appear fundamental. I will briefly name 
them. 

First, a teacher must have an aptitude for vica- 
riousDcss; and second^ an already accumulated 
wealth ; and third, an ability to invigorate life through 
knowledge; and fourth, a readiness to be forgotten. 
Having these, any teacher is secure. Lacking thera, 
lacking even one, he is liable to serious failure. But 
as here stated they have a curiously cabalistic sound 
and show little relation to the needs of any profession. 
They have been stated with too much condeasatioUr 
and have become uniutelligible through being too 
exact. Let me repair the error by successively ex- 
panding them. 

The teacher's art takes its rise in what I call an 
aptitude for vicarious ness. As year by year my col- 
lege boys prepare to go forth into life, some laggard 
is sure to come to me and say, "I want a little advice. 
Most of my classmates have their minds made up 
about what they are going to do. I am still uncer- 
tain. I rather incline to be a teacher, because I am 
fond of books and suspect that in any other profession 
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I can give them but little time. Business men do not 
read. Lawj'ers only consult books. And I am hy 
00 means sure that miaistera have read all the books 
they quote. On the whole it aeeins safest to choose 
a profession in which books will be my daily com- 
panions. So I turn toward teaching. But before 
settling the matter I thought I would aak how you 
regard the profession." "A noble profession," I 
answer," but quite unfit for you. I would advise you 
to become a lawyer, a car conductor^ or something 
equally harmless. Do not him to anything so peril- 
ous as leaching. You would ruin both it and your- 
self; for you are looking in exactly the wrong 
direction." 

Such an inquirer ia under a. common misconeep- 
tion. The teacher's task is not primarily the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but the impartation of it, — an 
entirely different matter. We teachers are forever 
taking thoughts out of our minds and putting them 
elsewhere. So long as we arc content to keep them 
in our possession, we are not teachers at all. One 
who is interested in la}'ing hold on wisdom is likely 
to become a scholar. And while no doubt it is well 
for a teacher to be a fair scholar, — I have known 
several such, — that is not the main thing. What con- 
stitutes the teacher is the passion to make scholars; 
and again and again it happens that the great scholar 
baa flo such passion whatever- 
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But even that passion is useless without aid from 
imagination, At every instant of the teacher's lite 
he must be controlled by thia mighty power. Most 
human beitigs are contented with living que life 
and delighted if they can pass that agreeably. But 
this is far from enough for us [etchers. We inces- 
santly go outside ourselves and enter into the many 
lives about us, — lives dull, dark, and unintelligible 
to any but an eye like ours. And this is imagination, 
the sympathetic creation in ourselves of conditions 
which belong to others. Our profession is therefore 
a double-ended one. We inspect truth as it rises fresh 
and interesting before our eager sight. But that is 
only the beginning of our task. Swiftly we then 
seize the lines of least intellectual resistance in alien 
minds and, with perpetual reference to these, fol- 
low our truth till it is safely lodged beyond ourselves. 
£ach mind has tts peculiar set of frictions. Those 
of our pupils can never be the same as ours. We 
have passed far on and know all about our aubjeet. 
For us it wears an altogether different look from that 
which it has for beginners. It is their perplexities 
which we must reproduce and — as if a rose should 
shut and be a bud again — we must reassume in our 
developed and accustomed souls something of the 
innocence of childhtxid. Such is the exquisite busi- 
ness of tiie teacher, to carrv himself back with all his 
wealth of knowledge and undeJ'staDd how his sub- 
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ject should appear to the meagre mind of one glanc- 
iDg at it for the first time. 

And what aibsurd blunders we inake in the process! 
Becoming immersed in our own side of the affair, 
we blind ourselves and readily attribute to our pupils 
modes of thought which are not in the least theirs. 
I remember a lesson I had on thi^ point, I who had 
been teaching ethics half a lifetime. My nephew, 
five years old, was fond of stories from the Odyssey. 
He would creep into bed with me in the morning and 
beg for them. One Sunday, after 1 had given him 
a pretty stiff bit of adventure, it occuired to me tliat 
it was an appropriate day for a moral. "Ulysses 
was a very brave man," I remarked. "Yes," he said, 
"and I am very brave," 1 saw my opportunity and 
Seized it "That is true," said I, "You have beeti 
gaining courage lately. You used to cry easily, but 
you don't do that uowadays. When you want to cry 
now, you think how like a baby it would be to cry, 
or how you would disturb mother and upset the 
hoti^e; and so you conclude not to cry." The little 
fellow seemed hopelessly puzzled. He lay silent a 
minute or two and then said, "Well no. Uncle, I 
don't do that, I just go sh-sh-sh, and I don't," 
There the moral crisis is stated in its simplicity; 
and 1 had been putting off on that holy little nature 
sophistications borrowed from my own battered life. 

But while I am explaining the blunders caused by 
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amd htk cf m^inalioii, let me 
v^at Jf^A a d^mti Bgnts will sukm^uiks tAny 
(fifficaUirs. Ooe rear wben I iras 
intncate problems of oh^stioa, 
I b^iB to dooiit vlictiKT mr class ms fotkunug 
■K, ami I d etemi ned that I would mate Uiem talk. 
Sq the oext dar I coostmcted an ingenious etlucal 
caae lad, aHa itatiiig it to tbe class, I said. ** Sup- 
poMBg Dcnr llie state of affairs were thus and thus. 
a&d tbe istcreat? ol tbr persoos ia-ralTed «Yve such 
aad aoeb, bow vmiid TDU decide tbe queslion of light. 
— Ifr. Jaoa." Poor Jooes rose in cfmfusioD. "'You 
jBam," be said, "if the case were as tou bare stated 
M? Wdl. hm, hm, hm, — Tes,^I dcm't think I know, 
Mr." And be sat down. I call^ on one and another 
vitb the same lesulL A pffl-oic was upon them, and 
jfl their minds were alike empty. I went home dis- 
gusted, woDdmog; whether they had camprehended 
aoythii^ I had said during the previous fortnurht, 
and hoping I m^t nerer have ^iich a stupid lot of 
■tadents again. Suddenly it flashed upon me that it 
was I who waj stupid. That is usually ttire case when 
ft cla« faik ; it is the teacher*s fault. The next d^y 
1 went back prepared to he^ at the right end- I 
bc^an, "Oh, Mr. Jones." He rose, and I proceeded 
to state the sifusttou as before. By the time I paused 
he had collected his wits, had worked off his. super- 
fluous flurry, and was readj to ^vc me an admirable 
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aaswer. Indeed in a few aiiautes the whole class was 
engaged in an eager discussion. My previous error 
had beea ia not rememberiog that they, I, and every- 
body, when suddenly attacked with a big question, 
are not in the best condition for aoswering- Occupied 
as I was with my end of the story, the questioning 
end, I had not worked m that double-ended fashion 
which alone can bring the teacher success ; in short, 
I was deficient in vieariousness. — in swiftly put- 
ting myself in the weak one's place and bearing bis 
burden. 

Now it is in this chief business of the artistic 
teacher, to labor imaginatively himself in order to 
diminish the labors of his slender pupil, that most 
of our failures occur. Instead of lamenting the im- 
perviousnesa of our pupils, we had belter ask our- 
selves more frequently whether we have neatly ad- 
justed our teachings to the conditions of their minds. 
We have no right to tumble out in a mass whatever 
comes into onr heads, leaving to that feeble folk the 
work of finding in it what order they may. Ours 
it should be to see that every beginning, middle, and 
end of whfl.1 we say is helpfully shaped for readiest 
access to those less intelligent and interested than we. 
But this is vieariousness. Noblesse oblige. In this 
profession any one who will be great must be a 
nimble servant, his head full of others' needs. 

Some discouraged teacher, glad to discover that 
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his past failures have been due to the absence of 
sympathetic imagination, may resolve that he will 
not commit that blunder again. On going to his 
class to-morrow he will look out upon his subject 
with his pupils' eyes, not with his own. L<et him at- 
tempt it, and bis pupils will surely say to one another, 
"Wkat is the matter to-day with teacher?" They 
will get nothing from that exercise. No, what is 
wanted is not a resolve, but an aptitude. The time 
for using vicariousness is not the time for acquiring 
it. Rather it is the time for dismissing all thoughts 
of it from the mind. On entering the classroom we 
should leave every consideration of method outside 
the door, and talk simply as interested men and 
w^omen in whatever way comes most natural to us. 
But into that nature vicariousness should long ago 
have been wrought. It should be already on hand. 
Fortunate we if our great -grand mother supplied us 
with it before we were born. There are persons 
who, with all good will, can never be teachers- They 
are not made in that vpay. Their business it is to 
pry into knowledge, to engage in action, to make 
money, or to pursue whatever other aim their powers 
dictate; but they do not readily think in terms of 
the other person. They should not, then, be teach- 
ers. 

The teacher's habit is well summed in the Apoa- 
tle^B rule, "Look not every man on his own things. 
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but every man also " — it is double — " on the things 
of others." And this habit should become as nearly 
a.3 possible an instinct. UntiJ it is rendered in- 
stinctive and passes beyond conscious direction, it 
■will be of little worth. Let us then, ag we go Into 
society, as we walk the streets, as we sit at table, 
practice altruistic limberness and team to escape 
from ourselves- A true teacher is always meditating 
his work, disciplining himself for his profession, 
probing the problems of his glorious art, and seeing 
illustration of them everywhere. In only one place 
is he freed from such criticism, and that is in his 
classroom. Here in the moment of action he lets 
himself go, unhampered by theory, using the nature 
acquired elsewhere, and uttering as simply as pos- 
sible the fulness of his m,ind and heart. Direct human 
intercourse requires instinctive aptitudes. Till al- 
truistic vicariousness has become our second nature, 
we shall not deeply influence anybody. 

But sympathetic imagination is not all a teacher 
needs. Exclusive altruism is absurd. On this point 
too I once got instruction from the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. The children of a Inend ot mine, 
children of six and four, had just gone to bed. Their 
mother overheard them talking when they should 
have been asleep. Wondering what they might need, 
she stepped into the entry and listened. They were 
discussing what they were here in the world for, 
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That is about the size of problems commonly found 
in infant minds. The little girl suggested that we are 
probably in the world to help others. "Why* no 
indeed, Mabel," said her big brother, ** for then what 
would others be here for?" Precisely! If anything 
is only fit to give away, it is not fit for that. We mu^t 
know and prize its goodness in ourselves before 
generosity is even possible. 

Plaitly, then, beside his aptitude for vicariousnesa, 
our ideal teacher will need the second qualification 
of an already accumulated wealth. These hungry 
pupils are drawing all their nounshment from us, 
and have we got it to give ? They will be poor, if we 
are poor ; lich if we are wealthy. We are their source 
of supply. Every time we cut ourselves off from 
nutrition, we enfeeble them. And how frequently 
devoted teachers make this mistake! dedicating 
themselves so to the immediate needs of those about 
them that they themselves grow thinner each year. 
We all know the "teacher's face." It is meagre, 
worn, sacrificial, anxious, powerless. That is exactly 
the opposite of what it should be. The teacher should 
be the big bounteous being of the community. Other 
people may get along tolerably by holding whatever 
small knowledge comes their way. A moderate stock 
will pretty well serve their private turn. But that is 
not our case. Supplying a multitude, we need wealth 
sufficient for a multitude. We should then be clutch- 
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ing at knowledge on every side. Nothing must es- 
cape us. It is a mistake to reject a bit of truth because 
it lies outside oiar province- Some day we shall need 
it. All knowledge is our proviDce. 

In preparing a lecture I find I always have to 
work hardest on the things I do not say. The things 
I am sure to say I can easily get up. They are 
obvious add generally accessible- But they, I fiod, 
are not enough. I must have a broad background 
of knowledge which does not appear in speech. I 
have to go over my entire subject and see how the 
things I am to say look in their various relations, 
tracing out connections which I shall not present 
to my class. One might ask what is the use of this ? 
Why prepare more matter than can be used ? Every 
successful teacher koows- I cannot teach right up 
to the edge of my knowledge without a fear of falling 
off. My pupils discover this fear, and my words 
are ineffective. They feel the influence of what I 
do not say. One cannot precisely explain it; but 
when I move freely across my subject as if it mat- 
tered little on what part of it I rest, they get a sense 
of assured power which is compulsive and fructify- 
ing. The subject acquires; consequence, their minds 
swelU and they are eager to enter regions of which 
they bad not previously thought. 

Even, then, to teach a small thing well we must 
be large. I asked a teacher what her subject was. 
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aod she answered, "Arithmetic in the third grade." 
But where is the third grade found ? In knowledge, 
or ID the schoolisf Unhappily it is in the schools. 
But it one would be a teacher of arithmetic, it must 
be arithmetic she teaches and dot third grade at all. 
We cannot accept these artificial bounds without 
damage. Instead of accumulated wealth they will 
briog us accumulated poverty, and increase it every 
day. Years ago at Harvard we began to discuss the 
establisfaiuent of a Graduate School ; and I, a young 
instructor, steadily voted against it. My thought was 
this: Harvard College, in spite of what the pub- 
lic imagines, is a place of slender resources. Our 
means are inadequate for teaching even under- 
graduates. But graduate instruction is vastly more 
expensive ; courses composed of half a dozen students 
take the time of the ablest professors. I thought 
we could not afford this. Why not leave graduate 
instruction to a university which gives itself entirely 
to that task ? Would it not be wiser to spend ourselves 
on the lower ranges of learning, covering these ade- 
quately* than to try to spread ourselves over the en- 
tire field ? 

Doubting so, I for some time opposed the coming 
of a Graduate School. But a luminous remark of 
our great President showed me the error of my 
ways. In the course of debate he said one even- 
ing, "It is not primarily for the graduates that 
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I care for tbis school; it is for the undergraduates. 
We shall never get good teaching here so long as our 
instructors set a limit to tlieir subjects. Wlien they 
are called on to follow these throughout, tracing 
them far off toward the unkaowDj they may become 
good leftchers; but not before." 

I went home meditating. I saw that the President 
-was right, and that I was myself in danger of the 
stagnation he deprecated. I changed my vote, as 
did others. The Graduate School was established; 
and qf all the influences which have contributed Iq 
raise the standard of scholarship at Harvard^ both 
for teachers and taught, that graduate work seems 
to me the greatest. Every professor now must be 
the master of a field of knowledge, and not of a few 
paths running through it. 

But the ideal teacher will accumulate wealth, 
not merely for his pupils' sake, but for his own. 
To be a great teacher one must be a great personality, 
and without ardent and individual tastes the roots 
of our being are not fed. For developing personal 
power it is well, therefore, for each teacher to culti- 
vate interests unconnected with his official work. Let 
the mathematician turn to the English poets, the 
teacher of classics to the study of birds and flowers, 
and each wilt gain a lightness, a freedom from 
exhaustion, a mental hospitality, which can only 
be acquired In some disinterested pursuit. Such a 
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private subject becomes doubly dear because it is 
just our own. We pursue it as we mil ; we let it call 
out our irresponsible thoughts; and from it we ordi- 
Darily cany off a oote of distinctioD lacking in those 
whose lives arc too tightly org;anized. 

To this second qualificatioD of the teacher, how- 
ever, I have been obliged to prefix a condition simi- 
lar to that which was added to the first. We need not 
merely wealth, but an already accumulated wealth. 
At the moment when wealth is wanted it cannot be 
acquired. It should have been gathered and stored 
before the occasion arose. What is more pitiable 
than when a person who desires to be a benefactor 
Eooks in bis chest and finds it empty? Special know- 
ledge is wanted, or trained insight, or professional 
skill, or sound practical judgment; and the teacher 
who is called on has gone through no such discipline 
as assures these resources. I am inclined to think 
tb&t womea are more liable to tliis sort of bankniplcy 
than men. Their ses is more sympathetic than ours 
and they spend more hastily. They will drop what 
they are doing and run if a baby cries. Excellence 
requires a certain hardihood of heart, while quick 
responsiveness is destructive of the larger giving. 
He who would be greatly generous must train him' 
self long and tenaciously, without much attention 
to momentary calls. The plan of the Great Teacher, 
hy which he took thirty years for acquisition and 
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three for bestowat, is not unwise, provided that we 
too can say, "For their sakes I sanctify myself." 

But the two qualifications of the teacher already 
named will not alone suffice. I have known persons 
who were sympathetically imaginative, and who 
could not be denied to possess large intellectual 
wealth, who still failed as teachers. One needs a third 
somelbing, the power to invigorate life through learn- 
ing. We do not always notice how knowledge nat- 
urally buffets. It is offensive stuff, and makes young 
and wholesome minds rebel. And well it may; for 
when we leacn anything, we are obliged to break up 
the world, inspect it piecemeal, and let our minds 
seize it bit by bit. Now about a fragment there la 
always something repulsive. Any one who is nor- 
mally constituted must draw back in horror, feeling 
that what is brought him has little to do with the 
beautiful world he haa known. Where was there 
ever a healthy child who did not hate the multipli- 
cation table? A boy who did not detest such ab- 
stractions as seven times eight would hardly be worth 
educating. By no ingenuity can we relieve knowledge 
of this unfortunate peculiarity. It must be taken in 
disjointed portions. That is the way attention is 
made. In consequence each of us must be to some 
extent a specialist, devoting himself to certain sides 
of the worldand neglecting others quite as important. 
These arc the conditions under which we imperfect 
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crcfltures work. Our sight is not world-wide. When 
y,'^ give our attenlioD to> one object, by thai veiy 
act we withdraw it from olhers. In this way our 
children must le&ru &nd have their expansive natures 
subdued to pedagogic exigencies. 

Because this beliltlement through the method of 
app(t>ach is iTievItable, it is all-iiupqrtant that the 
teacher should possess a supplementa] dignity, re- 
placing tlie oppressive sense of pettiness with stimu- 
laling iutiluations of high Ifaings in store. Partly 
ou this account a hook is au imperfect instructor. 
Truth there, b^-ing impersonal, seems untrue, ab- 
stract, and insignificant. It needs to shine through. 
a human licing before it can exert its vital force on a 
young student. Quite as much for ^-ital transmission 
as tor inlcUe<'tu&l eluctdntion, is a teacher employed. 
His const>li(hited character exhibits the gains which 
come from study. He need not point them out. If 
he is a scholar, there will appear in him an august- 
ness, accuracy, fudncsa of knowledge, a buoya&t 
enthusiasm even in drudgery, and an unshakable 
cunhdeiice thai iithers must soon see and cnjov what 
has enriched luntsetf : and all this \i-ill quicklv con- 
vey itself to his students Bn<l create attention in his 
classroom. Such kindling of interest is the great 
{unction of the teacher. People sometimes sav. "I 
should like to teach if only pupils cared to learn." 
But then (here would be little need of teaching. 
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Boys who have made up their minds that knowledge 
is worth while are pretty sure to get it, without regard 
to teaehera. Our chief concern is with those who are 
unawaketied. In the Sistine Chapel Michael Angelo 
has depicted the Almighty moving in clouds over 
the rugged earth where lies the newly created Adam, 
hardly aware of himself. The tips of the fingers 
touch, the Lord's and Adam's, and the huge frame 
loses its inertness and rears itself into actiDb. Such 
may be the electrifying touch of the teacher. 

But it must be confessed that not infrequently, 
instead of invigorating life through knowledge, we 
teachers reduce our classes to complete passivity. 
The blunder is not altogether ours, but is suggested 
by certain characteristics of knowledge itself; for 
how can a learner begin without submitting his 
mind, accepting facts, listening to authority, in 
short becoming obedient P He ia called on to put 
aside his own notions and take what truth, dictates. 
I have said that knowledge buffets, forcing us into 
an almost slavish attitude, and that this is resented 
by vigorous natures. In almost every school some 
of the most original, aggressive, and independent 
boys stand low in their classes, while at the top 
stand "grinds^" — objects of horror to all healthy 
souls. 

Now it is the teacher's business to see that the on- 
slaught of knowledge does not enfeeble. Between the 
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two sides of knowledge, information and intelligence, 
he is to keep the balance true. While a boy is taking 
in facts, facts not allowed to be twisted by any fancy 
or carelessness, he is all the time to be made to 
feel that these facts ofier him a field for critical 
and constructive action. If they leave him inactive, 
docile, and plodding, there is something wrong with 
the teaching. Facts are pernicious when they subju- 
gate and do not quicken the mind that grasps them. 
Education should unfold us and truth together; and 
to enable it to do so the learner must never be allowed 
to sink into a mere recipient. He should be called 
on to think, to observe, to form his own judgments, 
even at the risk of error and crudity. Temporary 
one-sidedness and extravagance is not too high a 
price to- pay for originality. And this development 
of personal vigor, emphasized in our day by the elec- 
tive system and independent research, is the great 
um of education. It should affect the lower ranges 
of study as truly as the higher. The mere contempla- 
tion of truth is always a deadening affair. Many a 
dull class in school and college would come to life 
if simply given something to do. Until the mind 
reacts for itself on what it receives, its education is 
hardly begun. 

The teacher who leads it so to react may be truly 
called "productive," productive of human beings. 
The noble word has recently become Germanized 
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and corrupted, and is now hardly more than a piece 
of educational slang. According to the judgraeots 
of to-day a teacher may be unimaginative, pedantic, 
dull, and may make his students no less so ; he will 
still deserve » crowD of wild olive as a " productive" 
man if lie neglects his classroom for the printing press. 
But this is to put first things second and second 
things &tsi. He who is original and fecund, and 
knows how to beget a similar spirit in his students, 
will naturally wisli to espress hiniself beyond his 
classroom. By snatching the fragments of time 
which his arduous work allows, he may accomplish 
much worthy writing and probably increase too his 
worth for his college, his students, and himself. But 
the business of book-making is, after alK collMeral 
with us teachers. Not for this are we employed, de- 
sirable though it is for showing the kind of mind we 
bear. Many of my most productive colleagues have 
printed little or nothing, though they have left a deep 
mark on the life and science of our time. I would 
encourage publication. It keeps the solitary student 
healthy, enables him to find his place among his 
fellows, and more distinctly to estimate the contri- 
butions he is making to his subject. But let him never 
neglect his proper work for that which must always 
have in it an element of advertising. 

Too long I have delayed the fourth, the disagree- 
able, section of my paper. Briefly it is this : a teacher 
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must have a readiness to be forgotten. And what is 
harder P We may be excellent persons, may be daily 
doing kindnesses, apd yet not be quite willing to 
have those kindnesses overlooked. Many a man is 
ready to be generous, if by it he can win praise. The 
love of praise, — it is almost out last infirmity; but 
there is no more baffling infirmity for the teacher. 
If praise add recognition are dear to him, he may 
as. well slop work. Dear to him perhaps they must 
be, as a human being; bat as a teacher, he is called 
on to rise above ordinary human conditions. Who- 
ever has followed me thus far will perceive the rea- 
son. I have shown that a teacher does not live for 
himself, but for his pupil and for the truth which he 
imparts. His aim is to be a colorless medium through 
which that truth may shine on opening minds. How 
can he be this if he is continually interposing him- 
self and saying, " Instead of looking at the truth, my 
children, look at me and see how skilfully I do my 
work, I thought I taught you admirably to-day. I 
hope you thought so too." No, the teacher must 
keep himself entirely out of the way, fixing young 
attention on the proffered knowledge and not on 
anj'thing so small as the one who brings it. Only 
so can he be vicarious, whole-hearted in invigorating 
the lives committed to his charge. 

Moreover, any other course is futile. We cannot 
tell whether those whom we are teaching have taken 
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our best points or Dot. Those best points, what are 
they? We shall count them ooe thing, our pupils 
another. We gather what seems to us of consequence 
and pour it out upon our classes. But if their minds 
are not fitted to receive it, the little creatures hate 
excellent protective arrangements which they draw 
down» and all we pour is simply shed as if nothing 
had fallen; while again we say somethiDg so slight 
that we hardly notice it, but, happening to be just 
the nutritive element which that small life then 
needs, it is caught up and turned into human fibre. 
We cannot tell. We work in the darlt. Out upon 
the waters our bread is cast, and if we are wise we 
do not attempt to trace its return. 

On this point I received capital instruction from 
one of my pupils. In teaching a course on English 
Empiricism I undertook a line of exposition which 
I knew was abstruse. Indeed, I doubted if many 
of the class could follow; but there on the front seat 
sat one whose bright eyes were ever upon me. It 
seemed worth while to teach my three or four best 
men, that man in particular. By the end of the term 
there were many grumblings. My class did not get 
much out of me that year. They graduated, and a 
couple of years later tliis young fellow appeared at 
my door to say that he could not pass through Cam- 
bridge without thanking me for his work on Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. Pleased to be assured that 
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my questionable metiiods were justified, and unwill- 
ing to drop a subject so agreeable, I a^ked if he 
could tell precisely where the value of the course lay. 
" Certainly," he answered. " It all centred in a single 
remark of Locke's. Locke said we ought to have 
clear and distinct ideas. I don't think I got anything 
else out of the course." 

Well, at first I was inclined to think the fellow 
foolish, so to mistake a bit of commonplace for gos- 
pel truth. Why did he not listen to some of the pro- 
found things I was sa^^ng? But on reflection I saw 
that he was right and I wrong. That trivial saying 
had come to him at a critical moment as a word of 
power; while the deep matters which interested me, 
and which I had been offering him so confidently 
day by day, being unsiiited to Lim, had passed him 
by. He had not heard them. 

To such proper unthankfutness we teachers must 
accustom ourselves. We cannot tell what are our 
good deeds, and shall only plague ourselves and 
hipder our classes if we try to £nd out- Let us dis- 
play our subjects as lucidly as possible, allow our 
pupils considerable license in apprehension, and be 
content ourselves to escape observation. But though 
what we do remains unknowo, its results often awake 
deep affection. Few in the community receive love 
more abundantly than we. Wherever we go, we 
meet a smiling face. Throughout the world, by 
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some good fortune, the period of learning is the 
period o£ romance. Id those halcyon days of our 
boys and girls we tave a share, and the golden lights 
which ;3ood the opening years are reflected on us. 
Though our pupils cannot follow our efforts in their 
behalf, and indeed ought not, — It being our art to 
conceal our art, — yet they perceive that in the years 
when their happy expansion occurred we were their 
guides. To us, therefore^ their blind affections cling 
as to few beside their parents. It is better to be loved 
than to be understood, 

Perhaps some readers of this paper will begin to 
suspect that it is impossible to be a good teacher. 
Certalnlyit is. Each of the four qualifications I have 
named is endless. Not one of them can be fully at- 
tained. We can always be more imaginative, wealthy, 
stiioulating, disinterested. Each year we creep a 
little nearer to our goal, only to find that a finished 
teacher IS a contradiction in tetma. Our reach will 
forever exceed our grasp. Yet what a delight in 
approximation! Even in our failures there is com- 
fort, when we see that they are generally due cot to 
technical but to personal defects. We have been put- 
ting oui-selves forward, Or have taught in mechanical 
rather than vital fashion, or have not undertaken 
betimes the labor of preparation, or have declined the 
trouble of vicariousness. 

Evidently, then, as we become better teachers we 
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also become in some sort better persons. Our beau- 
tiful art, being so largely personal, will at last be 
seen to connect itself with nearly all other employ- 
ments. Every mother is a teacher. Every minister. 
The lawyer leaches the jury, the doctor his patient. 
The clever salesman might almost be said to use 
teaching in dealing with his customer, and all of us 
to be teachers of one another in daily intercourse. As 
teaching is the most universal of the professions, 
those are fortunate who are able to devote their 
lives to its enriching study. 
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Within a few years a strong demand has arisen 
for ethical teaching in the schools. Teachers them- 
selves have become interested, and wherever they 
are gathered the question, " What shall this teaching 
be ? " is eagerly discussed. The educational journals 
are full of it. Within a year there have been pub- 
lished seven books od the subject. Several of them 
— it would be hardly an exaggeration to say all ^ 
are books of marked excellence. Seldom does so 
iarge a percentage of books in a single year, in a 
single country, and on a single subject reach so high 
a level of merit, I shall not criticise them, however, 
nor even engage in the popular discus,sion of which 
they form a part. That discussion concerns itself 
chiefly with the methods by which ethics may be 
taught. I wish to go behind this controversy and 
to raise the previous question whether ethics should 
be taught to boys and girls at all. 

Evidently there are strong reasons why it should 
be. Always and everywhere it is importaat that 
men should be good. To be a good man! — it is 
more than half the fuIEImetit of life. Better to mis$ 
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fame, wealth, learning, than to miss righteousness. 
And in America, too, we must demand not the mere 
trifle that men shall be good for their own sakes, 
but good in order that the life of the state may be 
pireserved. A widespread righteousness is in a repub- 
lic a matter of necessity. Where all rule all, each 
man who falls into evil courses infects his neigh- 
bor, corrupting the law and corrupting still more its 
enforcement. The question of manufacturing moral 
men becomes, accordingly, in a democracy, urgent 
to a d^ree unknown in a country where but a few 
^ selected persons guide the state. 

' There is also special ui^ncy at the present time. 

The antnent and accredited means of traiiung youth 
in goodness are becoming, I vnll not say broken, but 
enfeebled and distrusted. Hitherto a large part of 
J the moral instruction of mankind has been super- 

' intended by the clergy. In every civilized state the 

expensive machinery of the Church has been set 
up and placed in the hands of men of dignity, be- 
cause it has been believed that by no other engine 
can we so effectively render people upright. I still 
believe this, and I am pretty confident that a good 
many yeai^ will pass before we shall dispense with 
the ennobling services of our ministers. And yet it is 
plain that much of the work which formerly was 
exclusively theirs is so no longer. Much of it is per- 
formed by books, newspapers, and facilitated human 
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intercourse. Ministers do not now speak with thdr 
old authority ; they speak merely as other men speak ; 
and we are all asking whether in the immense re- 
adjustment of faith now going on something of their 
peculiar power of moral as well as of intellectual 
guidance may not slip away. 

The home too, which has lutherto been the 
fundamental agency for fostering morality in the 
young, "is just now in sore need of repair. We can 
no longer depend upon it alone for moral guardian- 
ship. It must be supplemented, possibly recon- 
structed. New dangers to it have arisen. In the 
complex civilization of city life, in the huge influx 
of untutored foreigners, in the substitution of the 
apartment for the house, in the greater ease of 
divorce, in the larger freedom now given to children, 
to women, in the breaking down of class distinctions 
and the readier accessibility of man to man, there 
are perils for boy and girl which did not exist be- 
fore. And while these changes in the outward form 
of domestic life are advancing, certain protections 
f^fUDSt moral peril which the home formerly afforded 
have decayed. It would be curious to ascertain in 
how many families of our immediate time daily 
prayers are used, and to compare the number with 
that of those in wluch the holy practice was com- 
mon fifty years ago. It would be interesting to know 
how frequently parents to-day. converse with their 
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children on subjects serious, pious, or personal. 
The hurry o£ modern life has swept away many up- 
lifting intimacies. Even in families which prize them 
most, a few roiDutes only can be had each day for 
such fortifying things. Domestic traininj^ has shrunk, 
■while the training of haphazard companions, the 
training of the streets, the training of the newspa- 
pers, have acquired a potency hitherto unknown. 

It ia no wonder, then, that In s.uch a moral crisis 
the community turns to that agency whose power 
is already felt bene6cently in a multitude of other 
directions, the school. The cry comes to us teachers, 
" We established you at first to make our children 
wiser; we want you now for a profounder service. 
Can you not unite moral culture with intellectual?" 
It may be; though discipline of the passions is enop- 
iBolisly more difficult than discipline of the mind. 
But at any rate we must acknowledge that our suc- 
cess in the mental field is largely staked on our suc- 
cess in the moral. Our pupils will not learn their 
lessons in arithmetic if they have not already made 
Some progress in conceulration, in self-forgetfulness, 
in acceptance of duty. Nor can we touch them tn 
a single section of their nature and hope for results. 
lastructioQ must go all through- We are obliged 
to treat each little human being as a. whole if we 
would have our treatment wholesome. And then 
too we have had such successes elsewhere that we 
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may well feel emboldened for the new task. Nearly 
the whole. of life ia now advantageously surveyed 
in one form or attather in out schools and colleges; 
and we have usually found that advance in instruc- 
tion develops swiftly into betterment of practice. 
We teach, for example, social science and analyze 
the customs of the past ; but soon we find bands of 
young naen and wom^n in all the important cities 
criticising the governnQent of those cities, suggesting 
belter modes of voting, wiser forms of charity; and 
before we know it the community is transformed. 
We cannot teach the science of electricity without 
improving our street-cars, or at least without rais- 
ing hopes that they may some day be improved. 
Each science claims its brother art. Theory creeps 
over into action. It will not stay by itself; it is per- 
vasive, diffusive. And as this pervasive character of 
knowledge in the lower ranges is: perceived, we teach- 
ers are urged to press forward its operation in the 
higher also. Why have we no school-books on 
human character, the highest of all themes P Once 
direct the attention of our pupils to this great topic. 
and may we not ullitnalely bring about that moral 
enlargement for which the time waits P 

I have stated somewhat at length the considera- 
tions in behalf of ethica.1 instruction in the schools 
because those considerations on the whole appear 
to me illusory. I cannot believe such instruction 
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feasible. Were it so, of course it would have my eager 
support. But I see in It grave difficulties, difficulties 
imperfectly under,9tood ; and a difficulty disregarded 
becomes a danger, possibly a catastrophe. Let me 
explain in a few words where the danger Ilea. 

Between morals and ethics there is a sharp dis- 
tinction, frequently as the two words are confused. 
Usage, however, shows the meaning. If I call a 
man a mac of bad morals, I evidently mean to as- 
sert that his conduct is corrupt^ he does things which 
the majority of mankind believe he ought not to do. 
It is his practice I denounce, not his intellectual 
formulation. In the same way we speak of the petty 
morals of society, referring in the phrase to the small 
practices of mankind, the unnumbered actions 
which disclose good or bad principles unconsciously 
hidden within. It is entirely different when I call 
a man's ethics bad. I then declare that I do not 
agree with his comprehension of moral principles. 
His practice noay be entirely correct. I do not speak 
of that; it is his understanding that is at fault. For 
ethics, as was long ago remarked, is related to morals 
as geometry to carpentry: the one is a science, the 
other its practical embodiment. In the former, con- 
sciousness is a prime factor; from the latter it often 
is absent altogether. 

Now what is asked of us teachers is that we in- 
vite our pupils to direct study of the principles of 
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right conduct, that we awaken their consciousness 
about their modes of life, and ao by degrees impart 
to them a science of righteousness. This is theory, 
ethics; not morals, practice; and in my judgment it 
is dangerous business, with the slenderest chance of 
success. Useless is it to say that the aim of such in- 
struction need not be ethical, but moral. Whatever 
the ultimate aim, the procedure of instruction is of 
necessity scientific. It operates through intelligence, 
and Only gels into life so far as the instructed in- 
telligence afterward becomes a director. This is 
the work of books and teachers everywhere: they 
discipline the knowing act. and so bring within Us 
influence that multitude of matters which depend 
for excellent adjuslmeat on clear and ordered know- 
ledge. Such a work, however, is evidently but par- 
tial. Many matters do not take their rise in know- 
ledge at all. Morality does not. The boy as soon as 
born is adopted unconsciously into some sort of 
moral world. "While he \& growing up and is think- 
ing of other things, habits of character are seizing 
him. By the time he comes to school he is lacrusted 
with customs. The idea that his moral education can 
be fashioned by his teacher in the same way as bis 
education in geography is fantastic. It is only bis 
ethical training which may now begin. The attention 
of such a boy may be called to habits already formed; 
he may be led to dissect those habits, to pass judg- 
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tncnt on them as riglit or wrong, and to inquire 
why aod how they may be bettered. This is the only 
power teaching professes; it critically inquires, it 
^w^Fikens ioleTest, it inspects facts? it discovers laws- 
And this proceasappliedin the field of character yields 
ethics, the systematized knowledge of human con- 
duct. It does not primarily yield morals, improved 
performance. 

Nop indeed is performance likely to be improved 
by ethical enlightenment if, as I maintain, the whole 
business of self-criticism in the child is unwhole- 
some. By a course of ethical training a young per- 
son will, in my view, much more probably become 
demoralised than invigorated. What we ought to 
desire, if we would have a boy grow morally sturdy, 
IS that introspection should not set in early and that 
he should not become accustomed to watch his con- 
duct. And the reason is obvious. Much aa we in- 
cline to laud our prerogative of consciousness and 
to assert that it is precisely what distinguishes us 
from our poor relations, tte brutes, we still must 
acknowledge that consciousness has certain grave 
defects when exalted into the position of a guide, 
Lai^e tracts of life lie altogether beyond its control, 
and the conduct which can be affected by it is apt 
— especially in the initial stages — to be rendered 
vague, slow, vacillating, and distorted- Otily instinc- 
tive action is swift, sure, and firm. For this reason 
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we distrust tbc man wKo cslculates his goodoess. 
We find him vulgar and rcpellanl. We are far from 
sure thai he will keep that goodness long. If I offer 
to shake hands with a man with precisely that degree 
of warmth which I have decided it is well to express, 
"will be willingly take my ha.nd ? A few years ago there 
were some nonsense verses on this subject going the 
rounds of the English newspapers. They seemed 
to me capitally to express the morbid influence 
of consciousness in a complex organism. They ran 
somewhat as follows : 

The centipede was happy, quite. 

Until the load for fun 
Said, "Pray which leg wkdch after which?" 
This worked her miiLd Eo such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Caofiideriuj; hnw to run. 

And well she might! Imagine the hundred lega 
steered consciously ^ now it is time to move this 
one, now to move that! The creature would never 
move at all, but would be as incapable of action as 
Hamlet himself. Aad are the young less complex 
than centipedes? Shall their little lives be suddenly 
turned over to a fumbling guide? Shall they not 
rather be stimulated to unconscious rectitude, gently 
led into those blind but holy habits which make 
goodness easy, and so be s&ved from the perilous 
perplexities of marking out their own way? So 
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thought the sagacious Aristotle. To the cnade early 
opiDian of Socrates that virtue is knowledge, he op- 
posed the ripened doctrine that it is practice and 
habit. 

Thia, then, ia the inexpugnable objection to the 
ethical instruction of children : the end wMch should 
be sought is performance, not knowledge, and we 
cannot by supplying the latter induce the former. 
6ut do not these considerations cut the ground 
from under practical teaching of eveiy kind? In- 
stniction is giveu in other subjects in the hope that it 
may finally issue in strengthened action, and I have 
acknowledged that as a fact this hope is repeatedly 
justified. Why may not a similar result appear ia 
ethica? What puts a difference between that study 
and electricity, social science, or manual training? 
This: according as the work studied includes a 
creative element and is intended to give expression 
to a personal life, coosciousness becomes an increas- 
ingly dangerous dependence. ^Tiy are there no 
classes and text-books for the study of deportment? 
Is it because manners are unimportant? No, but 
because they make the man, and to be of any worth 
must be an expression of his very nature. Conscious 
study would tend to distort rather than to fashion 
them. Their practice cannot be learned in the same 
way as carpentry. 

But an analogy more enlightening for showing the 
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inaptitude of the child for direct study of the laws 
of conduct is found In the case of speech. Between 
speech and morals the analogies are subtle and wide, 
So minute are they that speech might almost be 
called a kind of vocal morality. Like morality, it ia 
something possessed long before we are aware of it, 
and it becomes perfect or debased with our growth. 
We employ it to express ourselves and to come into 
ordered confacl with our neighbor. By it we confer 
benefits and by it receive benefits in turn. Rigid as 
are its laws, we still feel ourselves free in its use, 
though obliged to give to our spontaneous feelings 
forms constructed by men of the past- Ease, accu- 
racy, and scope are here confessedly of vast conse- 
quence. It has consequently been found a matter of 
cKtremc difficulty to bring a young person's attention 
helpfully to bear upon his speech. Indirect meth- 
ods seem to be the only profitable ones. Philology, 
grainmar, rhetoric, systematic study of the laws of 
language, are dangerous tools for a boy below hia 
teens. The child who is to acquire excellent speech 
must be encouraged to keep altentioa away from the 
words he uses and to fix it upon that which he is to 
express. Abstract gr3mmar will either confound the 
tangue which it should ease^ or else it will seem to 
have no connection with living reality, but to be an 
ingenious contrivance invented by some Dry-as-dust 
for the torture of schoolboys. 
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And a similar pair of dangers await Ihe young 
student of the laws of conduct. On the one hand, 
it is highly probable that he will Dot understand 
what his teacher is talking about. He may learn 
h.«s lesson; he may answer questions correctly; but 
he will assume that these things have nothing to do 
with him. He becomes dulled to moral distinctions, 
and it is the teaching of ethics that dulls hiu^.. We 
see the disastrous process in full operation in a neigh- 
boring field. There are countries which have regular 
public instruction in religion. The argument ruaa 
that schools are established to teach what is of conse- 
quence to citizens, and religion is of more conat^quence 
than anything else. Therefore introduce it, is the con- 
clusion. Therefore keep it out, isthe sound conclusion. 
It lies too near the life to be announced in official pro- 
positions and still to retain a recognizable meaning. 
I have known a large number of Germap youpg men. 
I have yet to mEct one whose religious nature has 
been deepened by his instruction in school. And the 
lack of influence is noticeable not merely in those 
who have failed in the study^ but quite as much 
in those who have ranked highest. In neither case 
has the august discipline meant anything. The 
danger would be wider, the disaster from the be- 
numbing influence more serious, if ethical instruc- 
tion should be organized; wider, because morality 
underlies religion, and insensitiveness to the moral 
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claim is more immediately and concretely destruc- 
tive. Yet here, as in the case of religion, of mannera, 
or of speech, the child will probably take to heart 
very little of what is said. At most he will assume 
that the test -book statement of the rules of righteous- 
ness represents the way in which the game of life 
is played by some people; but he will prefer to play 
it in his own way still. Young people are constructed 
with happy protective arrangements; they are envia- 
bly impervious. So in expounding moral pripciptes in 
the schoolroom, 1 believe we shall touch the child in 
very few moral spots. Nevertheless, it becomes dulled 
and hardened if it listens long to sacred words un- 
touched. 

But the benumbing influence is not the gravest 
danger r analogies of speech suggest a graver still. 
If we try to teach speech too early and really succeed 
in fixing the child's attention upon its tongue, we 
enfeeble its power of utterance. Consciousness once 
awakened, the child is perpetually Eoquiring whether 
the word is the right word, and suspecting that it 
is not quite sufficiently right to be allowed free pas- 
sage. Just so a momentous trouble appears when 
the moral consciousness has been too early stirred. 
That self-questioning spirit springs up which impels 
its tortured possessor to be continually fingering 
his motives in unwholesome preoccupation with 
himself, lastead of entering heartily into outward 
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interests. Ihe watchful little moralist is "questioning 
about himself whether he has been as good as he 
Ehould have been, and whether a better man would 
not have acted otherwise." No part of us is more 
susceptible of morbidne&s thao the moral sense; 
none demoralizes more thoroughly when morbid . 
The tTonble, too, affects chiefly those of the finer 
fibre. The majority of healthy children, as has been 
said^ harden themselves against theoretic talk^ and 
it passes over them like the wind. Here and there a. 
sensitive soul absorbs the poison and sets itself seri- 
ously to work installing^ duty as the mainspring of its 
life. We all know the unwholesome result: the per- 
son from whom spontaneity is gone,, who criticises 
everything he does, who has lost his sense of pi^- 
portion, who teases himself endlessly and teases his 
friends — so far as they remain his friends — about 
the right and wrong of each petty act. It is a disease, 
a moral disease, and takes the place in the spiritual 
life of thS-t which the doctors are fond of, calling 
"nervous prostration" In the physical. Few coun- 
tries have been so desolated by it as New England. 
It is our special scourge. Many here carry a con- 
science about with them which makes us say» " How 
much better off they would he with nqne!" I de- 
clare, at limes when I see the ravages which con- 
scientiousness works in our New England stock, I 
wish these New Eoglanders had never beard moral 
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distioctions meDtioned. Better Iheir vices than their 
virtues. The wise teacher will extirpate the first 
sproutitiga of the weed; for a weed more difficult to 
extirpate when grown there is not. We run a serious 
risk of implantmg it in our children when we under- 
take their class instruction in ethics. 

Such, then, are some of the considerations wluch 
should give us pause when the public is clamoring 
at our achoolhouae doors and saying to us teachers, 
"We cannot bring up our children so pis to make 
them righteous citizens. Undertake the work for 
us. You have done ao much already that we turn 
to you again and entreat your help." I think we 
must sadly reply, "There are limits to what we can 
do. If you respect us, you will not urge us to do the 
thing that is not ours. By pressing into certain re^ 
gioDs we shall bring upon you more disaster than 
benefit." 

Fully, however, as the dangers here pointed out 
may be acknowledged, much of a different sort 
remans also true. Have we not all received a large 
measure of moral culture at school? And are we 
quite content to say that the greatest of subjects is 
unteachable? I would not say this; on the contrary, 
I hold that no college is properly organized where 
the teaching of ethics does not occupy a position of 
honor. The college, not the school, is the place for 
the study. It would be absurd to maintain that all 
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other subjects of Study are nutritious to man except 
that of his own nature; but it is far from absurd to 
ask that a young man first possess a nature before 
he undertakes to analyze it. A study useless for de- 
veloping initial power may still be highly profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof » for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. Youth should be spontane- 
ous^ instinctive, ebullient; reflection whispers to the 
growing man. Many of tbe evils that I have thus 
far traced are brought about by projecting upon a 
young mind problems which It has not yet encoun- 
tered in itself. Such problems abound in the later 
teens and twenties, and then is the time to set about 
tiieir discussioii- 

But even in college I would have ethical study 
more guarded than the rest. Had I the power, I 
would never allow it to be required of all. It should 
be offered only as an elective and in the later years 
o£ the course. "V\Tien I entered college 1 was put in 
my freshman year into a prescribed study of this 
sort. Happily I received no influence from it ■what- 
ever. It passed over and left me untouched; and 
I think it had no more effect on the majority of my 
classmates. Possibly some of the more reflective 
took it to heart and were harmed; but in general it 
was a mere wasting of precious ointment which might 
have soothed our wounds it elected iq the senior 
year. Of course great teachers defy all rules; and 
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under a Hopkins, a Garman, or a Hyde, the dis- 
tiactioQS of elective and prescribed become unim- 
portant. Yet the principle is clear: wait till the 
jaung maa is confronted with the problems before 
you invite him to their solution. Has he grown up 
unquestioning? Has he accepted the moral code 
inherited from honored parents? Can he rest in 
wise habits? Then let him be thankful and go his 
way Untaught. But has he, on the other hand, fell 
that the moral mechanism by which he was early 
guided does not fit all cases ? Has he found one class 
of duties in conflict with another ? Has ihe discovered 
that the moral standards obtaining in different sec- 
tions of society, io different parts of the world, are 
irreconcilable? In short, is he puzzled and desirous 
of working his way through his puzzles, of fadng 
them and tracking them to their beginnings? Then 
is he ripe for the study of ethics. 

Yet when it is so undertaken, when those only 
are invited to partake oE it who in their own hearts 
have heard its painful call, even then I would hedge 
it about with two conditions. First, it should be 
pursued as a science, critically, and the student 
should be informed at the outset that the aim of the 
course is knowledge, not the endeavor to make better 
men. And, secondly, I would insist that the students 
themselves do the work; that they do not passively 
listen to opinions set forth by their instructor, but 
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that Ihey address themselves to research and learn 
to cantruct moral judgments which will bear critical 
iD^pection. Some teachers, no doubt, will think it 
wisest to accomplish these things by tracing the course 
of ethics in the past, treating it as a historical science. 
Others will prefer, by announcing their own beUefs, 
to stimulate their students to criticise those beliefs 
and to venture on their own little constructions. The 
method is unimportant; it is only of consequence 
that the students themselves do the ethicizing. that 
they trace the logic of their own beliefs and do not 
rest in dogmatic statement. Yet such an under- 
taking may well sober a teacher. I never see my 
class in ethics come to their first lecture that I do 
not tremble and say to myself that I am set for the 
downfall of some ot them. In every such studious 
company there must be unprepared persons whom 
the teacher will damage. He cannot help it. He 
must move calmly forward, confident in his subject, 
but knowing that because it is living it is dangerous. 
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The preceding paper has discussed sufficiently the 
negative side of moral education. It has shown how 
children should not be approached. But few readers 
will be willing to leave the matter here. Are there no 
positive measures to be taken? Is there no room in 
our schools foF any teaching of morality, or must the 
most important of subjects be altogether banished 
from their doors ? There is much which might lead us 
to think so. If a teacher may not instruct his pupils 
in morality, what other concern with it he should hftve 
is not at once apparent. One may even suspect that 
attention to it will distract htm from his proper work. 
Every human undertaking has some central aim and 
succeeds by loyalty to it. Each profession, for ex- 
ample, singles out one of our many needs and to this 
devotes itself whole-heartedly. Such a restriction is 
wise. No profession could be strong which attempted 
to meet the recjuircmenls of maa as a whole. The 
physician accordingly selects his little aim of extir- 
pating suffering and disease. His studies, his occu- 
pation, his aptitudes, his hopes of gain, his dignity 
aa a public character, all have reference to this. 
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Wbatcver is incompatible with it, of however great 
worth in itself, is rightly ignored. To save the soul 
of a patient may be of larger consequence than to 
invigorate his body. But the faithful physician at- 
tends to spiritual matters only so far as he thinks 
them conducive to bodily health. Or again the 
painter.because he is setting ocular beauty before us, 
concerns himself with harmonies of color, balance 
of masses, rhythms of line, rather than with history, 
anecdote, or incitements to noble living. I once 
heard a paintei- say, "There is religion enough for 
me in seeing how half a dozen hgures can be made 
to go together," and I honored him for the saying. 
So too I should hold that the proper aim of the mer- 
chant is money-making and that only so much of 
charity or public usefulness can fairly be demanded 
of him as does not conflict with his profits. It is true 
that there are large ways and petty ways of acquiring 
gain, and one's own advantage cannot for long be 
separated from that of others. Still, the merchant 
rightly desists from any course which he finds in 
the long run commercially unprofitable. 

What, then, is the central aim of teaching? Con- 
fessedly it is the impartation of knowledge. Whatever 
furthers this should be eagerly pursued ; and all that 
hinders it. rejected. When schoolmasters under- 
stand their business it will be useless tor the public to 
call to them, " We want our children to be patriotic. 
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Drop for a time your multipH cation table while you 
rouse eathusiasm tor the old flag." They would 
properly reply, "We are ready to teach American 
history. As a part of human knowledge, it belongs 
to our province. But though the politiciaus fail 
to stir patrioligm, do not put their neglected work 
upon us. We have more than we caa attend to 
already." 

Now in my previous paper I showed bow a theo- 
retic knowledge of good conduct had better not be 
given to children. By exposition of holy laws they 
are not nourished, but enfeebled. What they need 
is right habits, not an understanding of them: to 
become good persons rather thati to acquire a criti- 
cal acquaintance with goodness. What moral function 
then remains for the schools ? To furnish knowledge 
of morality has been proved dangerous. For teach- 
ers to turn away from imparting knowledge and 
devote their scanty time to fashioning character is 
to abandon work which they alone are fitted to 
perform. Yet to let them send forth boys and girls 
alert in mind and loose in character Is something 
which no community will long endure. 

Until one has clearly faced these alternative per- 
plexities he is in no condition to advise about graft- 
ing morality into a school curriculiuu; for until then 
he will be pretty sure to be misled by the popular 
notion of morality as a thing apart, demanding 
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separate study, a topic like geography or English 
literature. But the morahtj Dutritious for eckool- 
children is nothing of this kind. No additional 
hour need be pmvided for its teaching. In teaching 
anything, we teach it. A false antithesis was therefore 
set up just now when we suggested that a teacher's 
business wM to impart knowledge rather than to 
fashion character. He cannot do the one without 
the other. Let him be altogether true to his scientific 
aims and refuse to accommodate them to anything 
else; he will be all the better teacher of morality. 
Carlyle telts of a carpenter who broke all the ten 
commandments with every stroke of his hammer. 
A scholar breaks or keeps Ihem with every lesson 
learned. So coaditioned on morality is the process 
of knowing, so inwrought is it in the very structure 
of the school, that a school might well be called an 
ethical instrument and its daily sessions hours for 
the manufacture of character. Only the species of 
character manufactured will largely depend on the 
teacher's acquaintance with the instrument he is us- 
ing. To Increase that ac(]Ua!ntance add give greatftt 
deftness in the use of so exquisite an instrument is 
the object of this paper. Once mastered, the tools 
of bis Own trade will be more prized by the earnest 
teacher than any additional hand-book of ethics. 
It will be easiest to point out the kind of moral 
ioftruction a school is fitted to give, if we distinguish 
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with somewhat exaggerated aharpness its several 
lines of activity. A school is primarily a place of 
learning; it ia unavoidably a social unit, and it 
is incidentally a dependent fellowship. No one of 
these afipects is ever absent from it. Each affords 
its own opportunity for moral triuning. The com- 
bination of them gives a school its power. Yet each 
is so detachable that it may well become the sub- 
ject of iodependeDt study. 

I. A school ia primarily a place of learning, and 
to this purpose all else in it is rightfully subordinated. 
But learning is itself an act, and one more dependent 
than most on moral guidance. It occurs, too, at a 
period of life whose chief business is the transforma- 
tion of a thing of nature into a spiritual being. 
Several stages in this spiritual transformation through 
which the process of learning takes us I will point 
out. 

A school generally gives a child his first acquaint- 
ance with an authoritatively organized world and 
reveals his dependence upon it. By nature, impulses 
and appetites rule him. A child is charmingly self- 
centred- The world and all its ordered goings he 
notices merely as ministering to his desires. Nothing 
but what he wishes, and wishes just now, is impor- 
tant. He relates all this but little to the wishes of 
other people, to the inherent fixities of things, to his 
own future states, to whether one wiah is compali- 
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ble with another. His immediate mood is every- 
thing. Of any differrnce between what is whimsical 
or raomeotary and what is rational or permanent 
he is oblivious. To him dreams and fancies are as 
substantial els stars, hills, or moving creatures. He 
has, in short, do idea o£ law nor any standards of 
reality. 

Now it is the first business of instruction to im- 
part such ideas and standards; but no less is this a 
work of moralrzation. The two accordingly go on 
together. Whether we call the chaotic conditions of 
nature in which we begin life ignorance or deficient 
morality, it is equally the work of education to abol- 
ish them. Both education and morality set themselves 
to rationalize the moody, lawless, transient, isolated, 
Self-assertive, add iiDpatient aspects of things, in- 
troducing the wondering scholar to the inherent 
necessities which surround him. "Schoolmasters," 
says Geoi^e Herbert, "deliver us to laws." And 
probably most of us make our earliest acquaintance 
with these impalpable and controlling entities when 
we take our places in the school. There our pri- 
mary lesson is submission. We are bidden to put 
away personal likings and see how in themselves 
things reallyare. Eight times nine does not permit it- 
self to be seventy-three or sixty -four, but exactly and 
forever seventy-two. Cincinnati lies obstinately on 
the Ohio, not on the Mississippi, and it is nonsense 
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to speak of Daniel Webster as a President of the 
United States. The agreement of verbs and nouns, 
the reactions of chemical elements were, it seems, 
settled some lime before we appeared. They pay 
little altentidQ to ouf humors. We must accept 
an already constituted world and adjust our little 
self to its august reaUties. Of course the process is 
not completed at school. Begun there, it continues 
throughout life; its extent, tenacity, and instanta- 
neous application marking the degree which we 
reach in scientific and moral culture. Let a teacher 
attempt fo lighten the tas;k of himself or his pupil 
by accepting an inexact observation, a. slipshod 
remembrance, a careless statement, or a distorted 
truth, and he will corrupt the child's character no 
less than his intelligence. He confirms the child's 
habit of intruding himself into reality and of remain- 
ing listless when ordained facts are calling. Edu- 
cation may well be defined as the banishment of 
moods at the bidding of the permaneotly real. 

But to acquire such obedient alertness persistence 
Ls necessary, and in gaining it a child wins a second 
victory over disorderly nature. By this he becomes 
acquainted not merely with an outer world, but with 
a still stranger object, himself. I have spoken al- 
ready of the eagerness of young desires. They are 
blind and disruptive things. One of them pays small 
heed to another, but each blocks the other's way. 
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preventing anything like a coherept and united life. 
A child is notoriously a creature of the moment, 
looking little before and after. He must be taught to 
do so before he can know anything or be anybody. 
A school matures^ him by connecting his doings of 
to-day with those of to-morrow. Here he be^ns 
to estimate the worth of the preseat by noticing 
what it contributes to an organic plan. Each 
hour of study brings precious discipline in prefer- 
ring what is distantly important to what is momen- 
tarily agreeable. A personal being, in sonae degree 
emancipated from time, consequently emerges, and 
a selfhood appears, built up through enduring 
interests. The whole process is in the teacher's 
charge. It is his to enforce diligence and so to 
assist the vague little life to knit Itself solidly to- 
gether- 

Nor should it be forgotten that to become each 
day the possessor of increasing stores of novel and 
interesting truths normally brings dignity and plea- 
sure. This honorable delight reacts, too, on the pro- 
cess of learning, quickening its pace, sharpening its 
observation, and confirming its persistence. It is 
of no less importance for the character, to which it 
imparts, ease, courage, beauty, and resourcefulness. 
But on the teacher it will depend whether such 
pleasure is found. A teacher who has entered deeply 
into his subject, and is not afraid of allowing en- 
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Ihusiosm to appear, will make the densest subject 
and the densest pupil glow; while a dull teacher can 
in a tew mldutes strip the most eogrossiog sybject 
at interest and make the diligence exacted in its 
pursuit deadening. It is dangerous to dissociate 
toil and delight. The school is the place to initiate 
their genial union. Whoever learns there to love 
knowledge, will be pretty secure of becoming an 
educated and useful man. aad of finding satisfactioD 
in whatever employment may afterwards be his. 

One more contribution to character which comes 
from the school as a place of learning I will mentioo : 
it should create a sense of freedom. Without this 
both learning and the learner are distorted. It is 
not enough that the child become submissive to an 
already constituted world, obedient to its authori- 
tative organization; not enough that he find plea- 
sure in it, or even discover himself emer^ng, as one 
day's diligence is bound up with that of another. All 
these influences may easily make hiro think of him- 
self as a passive creature, and consequently leave him 
half formed. There is something more. Rightly 
does the Psalmist call the fear of the Lord the be- 
ginning of wisdom rather than its end; for that 
education is defective which fashions a docile and 
lavish learner. As the child introduces order into 
his previously capricious acts, thoughts, and feelings, 
he should feel in himself a power of control unknown. 
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before, and be encouraged to find an honorable 
use for hia very peculiarities. He should be brought 
to see that the world is unfinished sad needs his 
joj'ful cooperation, that it has room for individual 
activity and admits rationally constructed purposea. 
From his earliest years a child should be encouraged 
to criticise, to have preferences, and to busy himself 
with imaginative construeliona; for all this develop- 
ment of orderly freedom and of rejoicing in its exer- 
cise is building up at once both knowledge and char- 
acter. 

II, Yet a school becomes an ethical instrument 
not merely through being a place of learning but be- 
cause it is also a social unit. It Is a cooperative group, 
or company of persona pledged every instant to con- 
aider one another, their common purpose being jarred 
by the obtrusion of any one's dissenting will. Ac- 
cordingly much that is proper elsewhere becomes 
improper here. As soon as a child enters a school' 
room he is impressed by the unaccustomed silence* 
A happy idc^ springs in his mind and clamors for 
the same outgo it would have at home, but it is 
restrained in deference to Uie assembled company. 
Jd crossing the room he is taught to tread lightly, 
though for himself a joyous dash might be agreeable ; 
but might it not distract the attention of those who 
are studying ? The school begins at nine o'clock and 
ea£h recitation at \\3 fixed hour^ these times being 
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no better than others except as facilitating common 
corporate action. To this eacJi one's private waya 
become adjusted. The subordination of each to all 
is written large on every arrangement of schooUife; 
and it needs must be so if there is to be moral ad- 
vance. For morality itself is nothing but the accept- 
ance of such habits as express the helpful relations 
of society and the individual. Punctuality, order, 
quiet, are signs that the child's Ufe is beginning to 
be socialized. A teacher who fails to impress their 
elementary righteousness on his pupils brutalizes 
every child in hia charge. 

Such relations between the social whole and the 
part assume a variety of forms, and the school is the 
best place tor introducing a child to their niceties. 
Those other persons whom a schoolboy is called on 
continually to regard may be either his superiors, 
equals, or inferiors. To each we have specific duties, 
expressed in an appropriate type of manners. Our 
teachers are above us, ^ above us in age, experi- 
ence, wisdom, and authority. To treat them as: com- 
rades is unseemly. Confession of their superiority 
colors all our approaches. They are to be listened to 
as others are not. Their will has the right of way. 
Our hearing toward them, however trustful or even 
affectionate, shows a respectfulness somewhat re- 
moved from familiarity. On the other band school- 
mates are comrades, at least those of the same ses^ 
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class, ^rength, and inteiligence. Among them we 
assert ourselves freely, yet with constant caxe to se- 
care no less freedom for thern^ and we guard them 
sgaliLSt any damage or annoyance which our h&sty 
assertiveness might cause. Id ease of clash between 
their interest and our own, ours is withdrawn. And 
then toward those who Ate below us* either in rank 
or powers, helpfuhiess springs forth. We are eager 
to bridge over the sepaTsting chasm and by our will 
to abolish hindering defects. These three types of 
personal adjustment — respect, courtesy, and help- 
fulness, with their wide variety of combination — 
(onn the groundwork of all good manners. In their 
bf^nnings they need prompting and oversight from 
some one who is already mstlure, A. school which 
n^ects to cultivate them works almost irreparable 
injury to its pupils. For if these pos^bihties of re- 
fined human intercourse are not opened in the school 
years, it ia with great difficulty they are arrived at 
afterwards. 

The spiritualizing influence of the school as a 
social unit is, however, not confined to the classroom. 
It is quite as active on the playground. There a 
boy learns to play fair, accustoms himself to that 
greatest of Social ties, Fesprii du eorp». Throughout 
life a man needs continually to merge his own inter- 
ests in those of a group. He must act as the father 
of a family, an operative in afactory, a voter of Boston, 
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an American citizen, a member of an engine com- 
pany, uaion, church, or business firm. His own small 
concerns are taken up into these larger ones, and 
devotion lo theOQ 13 not felt as self-sacrifice. A pre- 
paration for such moral ennoblement is laid in the 
sports of childhood. What does a member of the 
football team care for battered shins or earth-scraped 
hands P His side has won, and his own gains and 
losses are forgotten. Soon his team goes forth against 
an outside team, and now the honor of the whole 
school is in his keeping. What pride is his! As he 
puts on his uniform, he strips oS his isolated person- 
ality and stands forth as the trusted champion of an 
institution- Nor does this august supersession of the 
private consciousness by the public arise in connec- 
tion with sports alone. As a member of the school, 
a boy acts differently from what he otherwise would. 
There is a standard of conduct recognized as suitable 
for a Washington School boy, and from^ il his own 
does not widely depart. For good or for ill each 
school has its ideals of "good form" which are 
compulsive over its members and are handed oa 
from class to class. To assist in moulding, refining, 
and maintaining these is the weightiest work of a 
schoolmaster. For these ideals have about them the 
sacredness of what is traditional, institutional, and 
are of an unseen, august, and penetrative power, 
comparable to nothing else in character-formation. 
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To modify them ever so slightly a tcflcher should 
be content to work for years. 

III. A third aspwt of the school I have called its 
character as a Dependent Fellowship, and I have 
said that this is merely inctdeDtal. A highly important 
incident it is, however, and one that never fails to 
recut. What I would iadicate by the dark phiase is 
this^ in every school an imperfect life is associated 
with one similar but more advanced, one from which 
it perpetually receives influences that are not offi- 
cial nor measurable in money payment. A teacher 
is hired primarily to tcach, and with a view also to 
his ability to keep order throughout his little society 
and to make his authority respected there. But side 
by side with these public duties runs the expressioa 
of his personality. This is his own, something whicb 
he bides or discloses at his pleasure. To his pupils, 
however, he must always appear in the threefold 
character of teacher, master, and developed human, 
being; while they correspondingly present them' 
selves to him as pupils, members of the sehoolj and 
elementary human beings- Of these pairs of rela- 
tionships two are contrasted and supplemental, — 
teacher and pupil, master and scholar, having no- 
thing in common, eaeh being precisely what the 
other is not. As human beings, however, pupil and 
teacher are akin and removed from one another 
merely by tlie degree of progress made by the elder 
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aloDg a common path. Here then the relation is one 
of fellowship, but a fellowship where the younger 
is largely dependent on the older for an understand- 
ing of what he should be. By example, friendship, 
and personal influencie a teacher is certain to affect 
for good or ill every member of his school. In 
any account of the school as an ethical instrument 
this subtlest of its moral agencies deserves careful 
analysis. 

There are different sorts of example. I may ob- 
serve how the shopman does up a package, and do 
one so myself the next morning. A companion may- 
have A special inflection of voice, which I may catch. 
I may be drawn to industry by seeing how steadily 
my classmate studies. I may adopt a phrase, a smile, 
or a polite gesture, which was origiaally my teacher's. 
AH these are cases of direct imitation. Some one 
possesses a trail or an act which is passed over entire 
to another person, by whom it is substituted for one 
of his own. Though the adoption of such alien ways 
is dangerous, society could hardly go on without it. 
It is its mode of transmitting what ia supposed to be 
already tested and of lodging it in the lives of per- 
sons of less experience, with the least cost to the re- 
ceivers. Most teachers will have habits which their 
pupils may advantageously copy. Yet supposing the 
imitated ways altogether good, which they seldom 
are, direct imitation ia questionable as disregarding 
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the particular character of him in whom the ways 
are found and in as^umiDg Lh&t th^y will be equally 
appropriate if engrafted on anybody. But this is 
far from true, and consequently he who imitates 
much is, or soon will be, a weakling. On the whole, 
a teacher needs to guard his pupils against his imi- 
table peculiarities. If sensible, he will snub whoever 
is disposed to repeat them. 

Still, there is a noble sort of imitation, and that 
school 19 a poor place where it does not go on. Cer- 
tain persona have a strange power of invigorating 
us by their presence. When with them, we can do 
what seems impossible alone. They are our examples 
rather as wholes, and in their strength and spirit, than 
in theif sipgle traits or acts ; and so whatever Is most 
distinctive of ourselves becomes renewed through con- 
tact with them. It was said of the late Dr. Jowett 
that he sent out more pupils who were widely un- 
like himself than any Oxford teacher of his time. 
That is enviable praise; for the wholesomeness of 
example is tested by inquiring whether it develops 
differences or has only the power of duplicating the 
original. Every teacher knows how easy it is to send 
out cheap editions of himself, and io his weaker 
moments, he inclines to issue them. But it is ignoble 
business. Our manners and tones and phrases and 
the ways we have of doing this and that are after all 
valuable only as expressions of ourselves. For any- 
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body else they are rubbish. What we should like to 
impart is that eamestDess. accuracy, unselfishness, 
candor, reverence for God's laws, and sturdmesa 
through hardship, toward which we aspire — waX^ 
ters in reality only half ours and which spring up 
with fresh and original beauty in every soul whete 
they once take root. The Dependent Fellowship 
of a school makes these larger, enkindling, and di- 
versifying infiuences peculiarly possible. It should 
be a teacher's highest ambition to exercise them. 
And though we might naturally expect that such 
inspiring teachers would be rarc^ I seldom enter a 
school without finding indications of the presence of 
at least one of them. 

But for those who would acquire this larger in- 
fluence a strange caution is necessary; Examples 
do not work that are not real. We sometimes tzy 
to "set an example," that is, to put on a type of char- 
acter for the benefit of a beholder; and are usually 
disappointed. Personal influence is not an aflfair of 
acting, but of being. Those about us are strangely 
affected by what we veritably are, only slightly by 
what we would have them see. If we are indisposed 
to study, yet, knowing that industry is good for our 
scholars, assume a bustling diligence, they are more 
Ukely to feel the real portion of the affair, our lazi- 
ness, than the activity which was designed for their 
copying. Astonishingly shrewd are the young at 
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scenting humbug and beinj> uoaffected by its pre- 
tensions. There is consequenlly no method to be 
learned for gaming persona] influence. Almost everj'- 
thing else requires plan and effort. This precious 
power needs little attention. It will not come in one 
■way better than another. A fair measure of sympa- 
thetic tact is useful for starting it; but in the long 
run persons rude and suave, talkative and silent. 
handsome and ugly, stalwart and slight, possess it 
in about equal degree, the very charaeteristics which 
we should be disposed to count disadvantageous 
often seeming to confirm its hold- Since it gener- 
ally cornea about that our individual interests be- 
come in some measure those of our pupils too, 
the only safe rule for personal influence is to go 
heartily about our own affairs^ with a friendly spirit, 
and let our usual nature have whatever eSect it 
may. 

Still, there is one important mode of preparation: 
seeing that personal influence springs from what 
we are, we can really be a good deal. In a former 
paper, on The Ideal Teacher, I pointed this out 
and insisted that to be of any use in the classroom 
we teachers must bring there an already accumu- 
lated wealth. I will not repeat what I have said al- 
ready, for a little reflection will convince any one 
that when he lacks personal influence he lacks much 
besides. A great example comes from a great nature, 
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and Tve wlio live in fellowship with dependent ftod 
imitative youth should acquire natures large enough 
to serve both their needs and ourown. Let teachers 
be big, bounteous, and uiironventioaal, and. they 
will have few backward pupils. 

Personal influence is often assumed to be greater 
the closer the iatimacy. I believe the contrary to 
be the case. Familiarity, says the shrewd proverb, 
breeds coalempt. And certAialy the young, who are 
little trained in estimating values, when brought 
into close association with their ciders are apt to fix 
their attention on petty points and so to miss the 
lai^er lines of character. These they see best across 
an interval where, though visible only in outline, 
they are clear, unconfused with anything else, and 
so productive of their best effect. For ihe immature, 
distance is a considerable help in inducing enchant- 
ment, and nothing is so destructive of high influence 
as a slap-on-lhe-back acquaintance. One who is to 
help us much must be above us. A teacher should 
carefully respect his own dignity and no less carefully 
that of his pupil. In our eagerness to help, we may 
easily cheapen a fine nature by intruding too fre- 
quently intoits reserves; and on thcothcrhandlhave 
observed that the boy who comes oftenest for advice 
is he who profits by it least. It is safest not to meddle 
much with the insidcs of our pupils. An occasional 
weighty word is more compulsive than frequent talk. 
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Within the limits then here marked out we who 
live in th^se Depeodent Fellowship's must submit to 
be admired. We must allow our pupils to idealize 
us and even offer ourselves (or imitatioti. It is not 
pleasant. Usually oobody knows his weaknesses 
better than the one who is mistaken for an example. 
But what a helpful mistake! What enoobling: influ- 
ences come lo schoolboys when once they can think 
their teacher is the sort of person they would like to 
be! Perhaps at theveiy moment that teacher Is think- 
ing they are the sort of person he would like to be. 
No matter. What they admire is worthy, even if not 
embodied precisely where they imagine. In humility 
we accept their admiration, knowing that nothing 
else can so enlarge their lives. As I recall my college 
days., there rise before me two leaehera. As I en- 
tered the lecture room^ of those two men, I said to 
myself, "Oh, if someday I could belike that!" And 
always afterwards as I went to those respective 
rooms, the impression of dignity deepened. I have 
forgotten the lessons I learned from those instructors. 
I never can discharge my debt to the instructors 
themselves. 

Such are the moral resources of our schools. 
Without turning aside in the slightest from their 
proper aim of impartiing knowledge, teachera are 
able, — almost compeEed — to supply their pupils 
with an intellectual, social, and personai righteous- 
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nesa. Wliat more is wanted ? When such opportuni- 
ties for mora] lostrucfioa are already within their 
grasp, is it worth while to incur the grave dangers of 
ethical instruction too ? I think not, and I even feat 
that the establishment of courses in moral theory 
might -weaken the sense of responsibility among the 
other teachers and lead them to attach less impor- 
tance to the moraHaation of their pupils by them- 
selves. This is burdensome business, no doubt, but 
we must not shift it to a single pair of shoulders. 
Rather let us insist, when bad boys and girls con- 
tinue in a school, that the blame belongs to the teach- 
ers as a whole, and not to some ethical coach. It 13 
from the management and temper of a school that its 
formative influence proceeds. We cannotsafely turn 
over anything so all-pervading to the instructors of 
a single department. That school where neatness, 
courtesy, simplicity, obtain; where enthusiasm goes 
with mental exactitude, thoroughness of work with 
interest, and absence of artificiality with refinement ; 
where sneaks, liara, loafers, pretenders, rough per- 
sons are despised, while teachers who refuse to be 
mechanical hold sway — that school is engaged in 
moral training all day long. 

Yet while I hold that the systematic study of 
ethics had on the whole better be left to the colleges, 
I confess that the line which I have attempted to 
draw between consciousness and unconsciousness. 
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belweeo the age whicli is best directed by instinct 
and the age when the questioning faculties put for- 
ward their inexorfible demands, is awaveringone and 
cannot be sharply drawn. By one child it is crossed 
at one period, by another at another. Seldom is the 
crossing noticed. Before we are aware we find our- 
selves in sorrow on the farther side. Happy the youth 
who during the transition time has a wise friend at 
band to answer a question, to speak a steadying 
word, to open up the vista which at the moment 
needs to be cleared. Only one in close personal touch, 
is serviceable here. But in defect of home guidance, 
to us teachers falls much of the charge of developing 
the youthful consciousness of moral matters naturally, 
smoothly, and without jar. This has always been a 
part of the teacher's office. So far as I can ascertain 
schools of the olden lime had in them a large amount 
of wholesome ethical training. Schools were unsys- 
tematic then ; there lay no examination paper ahead 
of them ; there was time for pause and talk. If a 
subject arose which the teacher deemed important 
for his pupils' personal lives, he could lead them 
on to question about it, so far as he believed dis- 
cussion Useful, This sort of ethical training the 
buny of our time has largely exterminated; and 
now that wholesome incidental instruction is gone, 
we demand in the modern way that a clear-cut de- 
partment of ethics be introduced into the currieu- 
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lum. But such thiugs do not let themselves be 
treated in departmental fashion. The teacher must 
still work as a friend. He cannot be discha]^;ed 
from knowing when and how to stimulate a ques- 
tion, from discerning which boy or ^rl would 
be helped bj consciousness and which would be 
harmed. In these high regions our pupils cannot 
be approached in classes. They require individual 
attention. .And not because we are teachers merely, 
but because we and they are human beings, we 
must be ready with spiritual aid. 



IV 



SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 



English study has four aims*, the mastery of our 
language as a science, as a history, as a joy, and as 
a tool. I am concerned with but one, the mastery of 
it as a tool. Philology and grammar present it as a 
science; the one attempting to follow its words, the 
other its sentences, through all the intricacies of their 
growth, and so to manifest laws which He hidden in 
these airy products no less than in the moving stars 
or the myriad flowers of spring. Fascinating and im- 
portant as all this is^. I do not recommend it here. 
For I want to call attention only to that sort of Eng- 
Hsh study which can be carried on without any large 
apparatus of books. For a reason similar, though 
less cogent, I do not urge historical study. Probably 
the current of English literature is more attractive 
through its continuity than that of any other nation. 
Notable works in verse and prose have appeared in 
long succession, and without gaps interrening, in a 
way that would be hard to parallel in any other lan- 
guage known to man, A bounteous endowment this 
for every English speaker, and one which should 
stimulate us to trace the marvellous and close-linked 
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prdgress from the times of the Saxons to those of 
TenoysoQ and Kipling. Literature too has this ad- 
vantage over every other species of art study, thai 
everybody can examine the origiaal masterpieces 
and not depend on reproductions, as in the cases of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; or on interme- 
diate interpretation, as lo the case of music. Toniay 
most of these masterpieces can he bought for a trifle, 
and even a poor man can follow through centuries the 
thoughts of his ancestors. But even so, ready of ac- 
cess as it is, English can be studied as a history only 
at the cost of solid time and continuous attention, 
much more time than the majority of those for whom 
I am writing can afford. By most of us our mighty 
literature cannot be taken in its continuous current, 
the later stretches proving interesting through relation 
with the earlier. It must be taken fragmentarily, if 
at all, the attention delaying on those parts only which 
offer the greatest beau^ or promise the best exhila- 
ration. In other words, English may be possible as a 
joy where it is not possible as a history. In the end- 
less wealth which our poetry. story.essay, and drama 
afford, every disposition may find its appropriate nu- 
triment, correction, or solace. He is unwise, however 
busy, who does not have his loved authors, veritable 
friends with whom he takes refuge En the intervals 
of work and by whose intimacy he enlarges, refines, 
sweetens, and emboldens his own limited existence. 
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Yet the fact that English as a joy must largely be con- 
dilioQed by individual taste prevents me from offering 
general rules for ila pursuit. The road which leads 
one man straight to this joy leads another to tedium. 
In all literary enjoyoient there is something incalcula- 
ble, something wayward, eluding the precision of 
rule, and rendering inexact the precepts of him who 
would point out the path to it. While I believe that 
many suggestions may be made, useful to the young 
eojqyer and promotive of his wise vagrancy, I shall 
not undertake here the complicated task of offering 
them. Let enjoyment go, let history go, let science 
go. and still English remains — English, as a tool. 
Every hour our language is an engine for communi- 
cating with others, every iastant for fashioning the 
thoughts of our own minds. I want to call attention 
to the means of mastering this curious and essential 
tool, and to lead every one who reads me to become 
discontented with his employment of it. 

The importance of literary power needs no long 
argument. Everybody acknowledges it. and sees that 
without it all other human faculties are maimed. 
Shakespeare says that death -bringing time "insults 
o'er dull and speechless tribes." It and all who live in 
it insult over the speechless person. So mutually de- 
pendent are We that on our swift and full communica- 
tion with one another is staked the success of almost 
every scheme we form. He who can explain himself 
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may command what he wauls. He who cannot is left 
to the poverty of individual resource ; for men do what 
we desire only when persuaded. The persuasive and 
explanatory tongue is, therefore, one of the chief 
levers of life. Its leverage is felt within us as well as 
without, for expression and thought are iotegrally 
bound together. We do not first possess completed 
thoughts and then express them. The very forma- 
tion of the outward product extends, sharpens, en- 
riches the mind which produces, so that he who gives 
forth little after a time is likely enough to discover 
that he has little to give forth. By expression too we 
may carry our benefits and our names to a far gen- 
eration. This durable character of fragile language 
puts a wide difference of worth between it and some 
of the other great objects of desire, — health, wealth, 
and beauty, for example. These are notoriously liable 
to accident. We tremble while we have them. But 
literary power, once ours, is more likely than any 
other possession to be oura always. It perpetuates 
and enlarges itself by the very fact of its existence 
and perishes only with the decay of the man himself. 
For this reason, because more than health, wealth, 
and beauty, literary style may be called the man, good 
judjges have found in it the final test of culture and 
have said that he, and he alone, is a well-educated per- 
son who uses his language with power and beauty. 
The supreme and ultimate product of civilization, it 
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has well been said, is two or three persons talking 
together in a room. Between ourselves and our lan- 
guage there accordingly springs up an association 
peculiarly close. We are as sensitive to criticism 
of our speech as of our manners. The young maa 
looks up with awe to him who has writlen a book, as 
already half divine; and the graceful speaker is a 
universal object of envy. 

But the very fact tliat literary endowment is im- 
mediately recognized and eagerly envied has induced 
a strange illusion in regard to it. It is supposed to 
be something mysterious, innate in him who pos- 
sesses it and quite out of tlie reach of him who has it 
not. The very contraty is the fact. No human em- 
ployment is more free aqd calculable than the win- 
ning of language. Undoubtedly there are natural 
aptitudes for it, as there are for farming, seaman- 
ship, or being a good husband. But nowhere is 
straight work more effective. Persistenee, care, dis- 
criminating observation, ingenuity, refusal to lose 
heart, — traits which in every other occupation tend 
toward excellence, - — tend toward it here with special 
security. Whoever goes to his grave with bad Eng- 
lish in his mouth has no one to blame but himseJf for 
the disagreeable taste; for if faulty speech can be in- 
herited, it can be exterminated too. I hope to point 
out some of the methods of substituting good English 
for bad- And since my space is brief, and I wish to 
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be remembered, I throw what I have to say into the 
form of four simple precepts which, if pertinaciously- 
obeyed, wiU^ I beheve, give anybody effective mastery 
of English as a tool. 

First then, "Look well to your speech." It is 
commonly supposed that when a man seeks literary 
power he goes to his room and plans aa article for 
the press. But this is to begin literary culture at 
the wropg end. We speak a hundred times for every 
once we write. The busiest writer produces little 
more than a volume a year, not so much as his talk 
would amount to in a week. Consequently through 
speech it is usually decided whether a man is to have 
command of his language or not. If he is slovenly 
in his ninety-nine cases of talking, he can seldom 
pull himself up to strength and eicactitude in the 
hundredth case of writing. A person is made in one 
piece, and the same being runs through a multitude 
qf performances. Whether words are uttered on 
paper or to the air, the effect on the utterer is the 
same. Vigor or feebleness results according as energy 
or slackness has been in coipmand. I know that 
certain adaptations to a new field are often necessary. 
A good speaker may find awkwardnesses in himself 
when he comes to write, a good writer when he 
speaks. And certainly cases occur where a man ex- 
hibits distinct streiagth in one of the two, speakinja^ 
or writing, and not in the other. Bui such cases aje 
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»re- As A mk-. language onct within oar contToI 
can be emplored for oral or for wtitleD purpoees. 
And since the opportunities for oral practice cnor- 
iddusIt Dutb&buice those fot mitten, it is tlie on] 
which arc (Jiicflj significant io the derelopnieiit of 
fiterarj power. We rightly ay of the accomplished 
writer that he shows a masterr of his own tongue. 

"nis predominant influence of speech marks neariy 
tH great epochs of literature. The Homeric poems 
are addressed to the ear, not to the eye. It is doabt- 
ful if Homer knew writii^ ^-**""' that he knev 
pRtfoandlT ereiy quality ol the tongBC — vtfudty. 
viridiKSS, Softness of senteDoe, simplicity of thoi^it, 
obligation to insure swift ai^weboision. Writing mad 
npility are apt to go together. In Hom^s smootii- 
i^iping verses one aftcbes evexywhei^ the voice. So 
too the apborisms of He:siod mig'ht natundlr pass 
from iDooth ha mouth, and the slories of HtnidatiB 
be told bran oM man at the fireside. Earir Greek lit- 
crature is plastic and ^imlous. Its distinctiTe glorf 
is that it contains no litnarr note; that rt giTes forth 
humaa feeliDg not in coovenUooal Hnugcraoit, but 
vithappaimtsfUDlaBeiK — in short, that it is^ieedi 
literature, not book literature. And the same text- 
deo^ coutfaned luagaaao^ the Greeks. Atthecul- 
maaaficm of their power fte drama was their chief 
lilerarT forro, — the drama, which is fcAit ^cech eSH 
Bohled, crwineftrdt darified. Plato too, foflnriag the 
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dramatic ptecedent and the precedent of his talking 
master, accepted conversation as his medium for phi- 
losophy and imparted to it the vivacity, ease, way- 
wardness even, which the best conversation exhibits. 
Nor was the experience of the Greeks peculiar. Our 
literature shows a similar tendency- Its bookish limes 
are its decadent times, its talking times its gloiy. 
Chaucer, like Herodotus, is a story-teller, and follows 
the lead of those who on the Continent entertained 
courtly circles with pleasant tales. Shakespeare and 
his fellows in the spacious times of great Elizabeth 
did not concern themselves with publication. Mar- 
ston in one of his prefaces thinks it accessary to 
apologize for putting his piece in print, and says he 
would not have done such a thing if unscrupulous 
persons, hearing the play at the theatre, had not 
already printed corrupt versions of it. Even the 
Queen Anne's men, far removed though they are 
from anything dramatic, still shape their ideals of 
literature by demands of speech- The essays of the 
Spectator, the poems of Pope, are the remarks of 
a cultivated gentleman at an evening party. Here 
is the brevity, the good taste, the light touch, the 
neat epigram, the avoidance of whatever might stir 
passion, controversy, or laborious thought, which 
characterize the conversation of a well-bred man. In- 
deed it is hard to see how any literature can be long 
vital which is based on the thought of a book and 
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not on that of living utterance. Unless the speech 
notion is uppermost, words will not run swiftly to 
their mark. They delay in delicate phrastngs while 
naturalness and a sense of realify disappear. Women 
are the best talkers. I sometimes please myself with 
noticing that three of the greatest periods of English 
literature coincide with the reigns of the three Eng- 
lish queens. 

Fortunate it is, then, that selt-cullivation in the 
Use of English must chiefly come through speech ; be- 
cause we are always speaking, whatever else we do. 
In opportunities for acquiring a mastery of language 
the poorest and busiest are at do large disadvantage 
as compared with the leisured rich. It is true the 
Strong impulse which comes from the suggestion and 
approval of society may in some cases be absent, but 
this can be compensated by the sturdy purpose of the 
learaer, A recognition of the beauty of well-ordered 
words, a strong desire, patience under discourage- 
ments, and promptness in counting every occasion 
as of consequence, — these are the simple agencies 
which sweep one on to power. Watch your speech 
then. That is all which is needed. Only it is desir- 
able to know what qualities of speech to watch for. 
I find three, — accm^cy, audacity, and range, — and 
I will say a few words about each. 

Obviously, good English is exact English^ Our 
words should fit our thoughts like a glove and be 
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neither too wide nor too tight. IE too wide, they will 
include mucli vacuity beside the intended matter. If 
too light, they will check the strong grasp. Of the 
two dangeTs, looseness is hy far the greater. Th^e 
are people who say what they mean with such a naked 
precision that nobody not familiar with the subject 
can quickly catch the sense. George Herbert and 
Emerson strain the attention of many. But niggardly 
and angular speakers are Tare. Too frequently words 
signify nothing in particular. They are merely thrown 
out in a certain direction to report a vague and unde- 
termined meanipg oi" eveu a general emotion. The 
first business of every one who would train himself 
in language is to articulate his thought, to know defi- 
nitely what he wishes to say, and then to pick those 
words which compel the hearer to think of this and 
only this. For such a purpose two words are often 
better than three. The fewer the words, the more 
pungeut the impressioD. Brevity i^ the soul, not 
simply of a jest, but of wit in its finer sense where 
it is identical with wisdom. He who can put a great 
deal into a little is the master. Since firm texture is 
what is wanted, not embroidery or superposed orna- 
ment, beauty has been well defined as the purgation 
of superfluities. And certainly many a paragraph 
might have its beauty brighti^ed by letting quiet 
words take the place of its loud Tvords, omitting its 
"verys," and striking out its purple patches of fine 
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writiDg, Here is Ben Jonson's description of Bacon's 
language: "Ttere happened in my ttme ode noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in hts speech. No 
man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in 
what he uttered. No member of his speech but con- 
sisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough 
or look aside without loss. He commanded when he 
spoke, and had his judges angry or pleased at his dis- 
cretion/* Such are the men who command, men who 
HpeaJi "neatly and pressly." But to gain such pre- 
cision is toilsome business. While we are in training 
for it, no word must unpermittedly pass the portal of 
the teeth. Something like what we mean must never 
be counted equivalent to what we mean. And if we 
are not sure of our meaning or of our word, we must 
pause until we are sure. Accuracy does not come of 
itself. For persons who can use several languages, 
capital practice in acquiring it can be had by trans- 
lating from one language to another and seeing that 
the entire sense is carried over. Those who have 
only their native speech will find it profitable often 
to attempt definitioos of the conmion words they use. 
Inaccuracy wilil not stand up against the habit of defi- 
nition. Dante boasted that no rhythmic exigency 
had ever made him say what he did not mean. We 
heedless and uninteuding speakers, under no exigency 
of rhyme or reason, say what we mean but seldom. 
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and still more seldom mean what we say. To hold 
our thoughts aod words in significant adjustment re- 
quires unceasing coDsciousoess, a perpetual determi- 
nation not to tell lies; for of course every inat-curacy 
is a bit of un truthfulness. We have something ia 
mind, yet convey somelhing else to our hearer. And 
no moral purpose will save us from this untruthful- 
ness unless that purpose is sufficient to inspire the 
daily drill which brings the power to be true. Again 
and again we are shut up to evil because we have not 
acquired the ability of goodness. 

But after all, I hope that nobody who hears me 
will quite agree. There is something enervating in 
conscious care. Necessary as it la in shaping our pur- 
poses, if allowed too direct and exclusive control con- 
sciousness breeds hesitation and feebleness. Action 
is not e^ceellent, at least, until spontaneous. In piano- 
playing we begin by picking out each separate note; 
but we do not call the result music until we play our 
notes by the handful, heedless how each is formed. 
And so it is everywhere. Consciously selective con- 
duct is elementary and inferior. People distrust it, or 
rather they distrust him who exhibits it. If anybody 
talking to us visibly studies his words, we turn away. 
What he says may be well enough as school exercise, 
but it is not conversation. Accordingly, if we would 
have our speech forcible, we shall need to put into it 
quite as much of audacity as we do of precision, terse- 
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ness, or simplicity. Accuracy alone is not a thing' to 
be sought, but accuracy aad dash. It was said of 
Fox, the English orator and statesman;, that he was 
accustomed to throw himself headlong into the middle 
of a sentence, trusting to God Almightj- to get him 
out- So must we speak. We must not before begin- 
ning a sentence decide what the end shall be ; for if we 
do, nobody will care to hear that end. At the begio- 
ning, it is the beginning which claims the attention 
of both speaker and listener, and trepidation about 
going on will mar all. We must give our thought its 
head, and not drive it with too tight a rein, uor grow 
timid when it begins to prance a bit. Of course we 
must retain coolness in courage, applying the results 
of our previous discipline in accuracy; but we need 
not move so slowly as to become formal. Pedantry 
IS worse than blundering, If we care for grace and 
flexible beauty of language, we must learn to let our 
thought run. Would it, then, be too much of an Irish 
bull to say that in acquiring English we need to cul- 
tivate spontaneity? The uncultivated kind is not 
worth much; it is wild and haphazard stuff, unad- 
justed to its uses. On the other hand no speech is of 
much account, however just, which lacks the element 
of courage. Accuracy and dash, then, the combina- 
tion of the two, must be our difficult aim ; and we 
must not rest satisfied so long as either dwells with 
us alone. 
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But are the two so hostile as they at first appear? 
Or can, indeed, the first be obtained without the aid 
of the secood? Supposing we are convinced that 
words possess no value in themselves, and are correct 
or incorrect only as they truly report experience, we 
shall feel ourselves impelled in the mere interest of 
accuracy to ctoose them freshly ^d to put them to- 
gether in ways in which they never cooperated beforCf 
So as to set forth with distinctness that which Just 
we, not other people, have seea or felt. The reason 
why we do not naturally have this daring exacti- 
tude is probably twofold. We let our experiences be 
blurred, not observing sharply, nor knowing with any 
minutenesswhat we are thinking about; and so there 
is no individuality in our languE^e. And then, be- 
sides, we are terrorized by custom and inclined to 
adjust what we would say to what others have said 
before. The cure for the first of these troubles is to 
keep our eye on our object, instead of on our listener 
or ourselves; and for the second, to leam to rate the 
expressiveness of language more highly than its cor-" 
rectness. The opposite of this, the disposition to 
set correctness above expressiveness, produces that 
peculiarly vulgar diction known as "school-ma'am 
English,*' in which for the sake of a dull accord with 
usage all the picturesque, imaginative and forceful 
employment of words is sacrificed. Of course we 
must use words so that people can understand them. 
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and understand them loo with ease-f but this once 
granted, let our language be our own, obedient to our 
special needs. "Whenever," says Thomas Jefferson, 
"by small grammatical negligences the energy of an 
idea can be condensed, or a word be made to stand 
for a sentence, I hold grammatical rigor in contempt." 
" Young man," said Henry Ward Beecher to one who 
waa pointiog out grammatical errors in a sermon of 
his, "when the English language geta in my way, it 
does n't stand a chance." No man can be convincing, 
writer or speaker, who is. afraid to send his words 
wherever they may best follow his meaning, and this 
with but little regard to whether any other person's 
words have ever been there before. In a.ssessing 
merit let us not stupefy ourselves with using nega- 
tive standards. What stamps a man as great is not 
freedom from faults, but abundance of powers. 

Such audacious accuracy, however, distinguishing 
as it doM noble speech from commonplace speech, 
can be practised only by him who has a wide range 
of words. Our ordinary range is absurdly narrow. 
It is importaat, therefore, for anybody who would 
cultivate himself in English to make strenuous and 
systematic efforts to enlarge his vocabulary. Our 
dictionaries contain more than a hundred thousand 
words. The average speaker employs about three 
thousand. Is this because ordinary people have only 
three or four thousand things to aay P Not at all. 
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It is simply due to dulness. Listen to the average 
schoolboy. He has a dozen or two nouns, half a 
dozen verbs, three or four adjectives, and enough 
eonjunctioQS and prepositions to stick the conglom- 
erate together. This ordinary speech deserves the 
description which Hobbes gave to his "State of Na^ 
ture," that "it is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short," The fact is, we fall into the way of thinking 
that the wealthy words are for others and that they 
do not belong to us. We are like those who have 
received a vast inheritance, but who persist in the 
inconveniences of hard beds, scanty food, rude cloth- 
ing, who never travel, and who limit their purcJiases 
to the bleak necessities of life. Ask such people 
why they endure niggardly living while wealth in 
plenty is lying in the bank, and they can only an- 
swer that they have never learned how to spend. But 
this is worth learning. Milton Used eight thousand 
words, Shakespeare fifteen thousand. We have all 
the subjects to talk about that these early speakers 
had; and in addition we have bicycles and sciences 
and striken and politieal combinations and all the 
complicated livjug of the modern world. 

Why then do we hesitate to swell our words to 
meet our needs ? It is a nonsense question. There 
is no reason. We are simply lazy, too lazy to make 
ourselveis comfortable. We let our vot-abuJaries be 
limited and get along rawly without the refinements 
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of human intercourse, witfanut refinements in our own 

thoughts; for thoughts are almost as dependent 
on words as words on thoughts. For example, all 
exasperations we lump together as "aggravating," 
not considering whether they may not rather be dis- 
pleasing, annoying, offensive, disgusting, irritating, 
or even maddening; and without observing too that 
in our reckless usage we have burned up a word 
which might be convenient when we should need to 
mark some shading of the word "increase." Like 
the bad cook, we seize the frying-pan whenever we 
need to fry, broilj roast, or stew^ and then we won- 
der why all our dishes taste alike while in the next 
house the food iis appetizing. It is all unnecessary. 
Enlarge the vocabulary. Let any one who wants to 
see himself grow resolve to adopt two new words 
each week. It will not be long before the endless 
and enchanting variety of the world will begin to re- 
flect itself in his speech, and in his mind as well. I 
know that when we use a word for the first time we 
are startled, as if a fire-cracker went off in our neigh- 
borhood. We look about hastily to see if any one 
has noticed. But finding that no one has, we may be 
emboldened. A word used three times slips oS the 
tongue with entire naturalness. Then it is oura for- 
ever, and with it some phase of life which had been 
lacking hitherto. For each word presents its own 
point of view, discloses a special aspect of things, re- 
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ports some lillle importance not otherwise conveyed, 
and so contributes its small emancipation to our 
tied-up minds and tongues. 

But a brief warning may be necessary to make my 
mcanipg clear. In urging the addition of new words 
to our present poverty-stricken stock I am far fpom 
suggesting that we should seek out strange, technical 
or inflated expressions, which do not appear in or- 
dinary conversation. The very opposite is my aim. 
I would put every man who is now employing a dic- 
tion merely local and personal in command of the 
approved resources of the English language. Our 
poverty usually comes through provincia-Uty, through 
accepting without criticism the habits of our special 
set. My family, my. immediate friends, have a dic- 
tion of their owa. Plenty of other words, recognized 
BiS sound, are known to be current in books and to be 
employed by modest and intelligent speakers, only we 
do not use them. Our set has never said "diction," 
or " current," or " scope," or " scanty/' or " hitherto," 
or "convey," or "lack." Far from unusual as these 
words are, to adopt them might seem to set me apart 
from those whose intellectual habits I share. From 
this I shrink. I do not like to wear clothes suitable 
enough for others, but not in the style of my own 
plain circle. Yet if each one of that circle does the 
same, the general shabbiness is increased. The talk 
of all is made narrow enough to fit the thinnest there. 
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What we should seek ia to cootribute to each of the 
little companies with which our hfe is hound up a 
gently enlarging influence, such impulses as will not 
startleorcreate detachmeDt, but which may save from 
humdrum, routine and dreary usualness. Wc cannot 
be really kind without bdng a little venturesome. 
The small shocks of our increasing vocabulary wil! in 
all probability be as helpful to our friends as to our- 
selves. 

Such then are the excellences of speech. If we 
would cultivate ourselves iu the use of English, we 
must make our daily talk accurate, daring and fulL 
I have insisted on these points the mqre because in 
my judgment all literary power, especially that of 
busy men, is rooted in sound speech. But though the 
roots are here, the growth is also elsewhere. And I 
pass to my later precepts^ which* if the earlier one 
haj been laid well to heart, will require only brief 
discussion. 

Secondly, "Welcome every opportunity for writ- 
ing.** Important As I have shown speech to be, there 
is much that it cannot do. Seldom can it teach struc- 
ture. Its space is too small. Talking moves in sen- 
tences, aud rarely demands a paragraph. I make my 
little remark, — a dozen or two words, — then wait for 
my friend to hand me back as many more. This gen- 
tle exchange continues by the hour; but either of us 
would feel himself unmannerly if he should grasp an 
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entire five minutes and make it uninterruptedly his. 
That would not be speaking, but rather speech-mak- 
ing. The brief grQUpiogs of words which make up 
our talk furnish capital practice in precisiouj boldness 
and variety ; bet they do not contain room enough for 
exercising our constructive faculties. Considerable 
length is necessaiy if we are to learn how to set forth 
B in right relation to A on the one hand and to C on 
the other; and while keeping each a distinct part, are 
to be able through their smooth progression to weld 
alt the parts together into a compacted whole. Such 
wholeness is what we mean by literary form. Lack- 
ing it, any piece of writing is a failure; because in 
truth it is not a piece, but pieces. For ease of read- 
ing, OT for the attainment of an intended effect, unity 
is essential — the multitude of statements, anecdotes^ 
quotations, arguings, gay sportings and appeals, all 
'*bending one way their gracious influence," And 
this dominant unity of the entire piece obliges unity 
also in the subordinate parts. Not enough has been, 
dnne when we have huddled together a lot of wan- 
dering sentences and penned them in a paragraph, 
or even when we have linked them together by the 
frail ties of "and, and." A sentence must he com- 
pelled to say a single thing; a paragraph, a single 
thing ; an essay, a single thing. Each part is to be a 
preliminary whole and the total a finished whole. 
But the ability to construct one thing out of man^ 
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does not come by nature. It implies fecundity, re- 
straint, aQ eye for effects, the forecast of finish while 
we are still working in the Fough, obedience to the 
difmatids of development and a deaf ear to whatever 
calls us into the by-paths of caprice; io short it im- 
plies that the good writer is to be an artist. 

Now something of this Iftfge requiremept which 
composition makes, the young writer instinctively 
feels, and he is terrified. He knows how ill-fitted he 
is to direct "toil cooperant to an end"; and when 
he sits down to the desk and sees the white sheet of 
paper before him, he shivers. Let him know that the 
shiver is a suitable part of the performance. I well 
remember the pleasm-e with which, aa a young man, I 
heard my venerable and practised professor of rheto- 
ric say that he supposed there was no work known 
to man more difficult thaa writing. Up to that time 
I had supposed its severities peculiar to myself. It 
cheered me, and gave me courage to try again, to 
learn that I had all mankind for my fellow sufferers. 
Where thia is not understood, writing is avoided. 
From such avoidance I would save the young writer 
by my precept to seek every opportunity to write. 
For most of us this is a new way of confronting com- 
position — treating it as an opportunity, a chance. And 
not as a burden or compulsion. It saves from slavish- 
ness and takes away the dnidgeiy of writing, to view 
each piece of it as a precious and necessary step in 
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the pathway to power. To those engaged id bread- 
winning employments these opportunities will be few. 
Spring forward to thera, then, using them to the full. 
Severe they will be because so few, for only practice 
breeds ease; but on that very account let no one of 
them pass with merely a secoqd-best performance. 
If a letter is to be written to a friend, a report to an 
employer, a communication to a newspaper, see that 
it has a beginning, a middle and an end. The ma- 
jority of writings are without these pleasing adorn- 
ments. Only the great pieces possess them. Bear 
this in mind and win the way to artistic composition 
by noticing what should be said first, what second 
and what third. 

I cannot leave this subject, however, without con- 
gratulating the present generation on its advantages 
over mine. Children are brought up to-day, in happy 
contrast with my compeers, to feel that the pencil is 
Qo instrument of torture, hardly indeed to distinguish 
it from the tongue. About the time they leave their 
mother's arms they take their pen in hand. On paper 
they are encouraged to describe their interesting 
birds, friends, adventures. Their written lessons are 
almost 4s frequent aa their oral, and they learu to 
write compositions while not yet quite understanding 
what they are about. Some of these fortunate ones 
will, I hope, And the language I have sadly used about 
the difficulty of writing extravagant. And let me say 
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too that since frequency bas more to do with ease of 
writing than anj^ing else, I count the newspaper 
men lucky because they are writing al! the time, and I 
do not think so meanly of their product as the present 
popular disparagement would seem to require. It 
is hasty work undoubtedly and bears the marks of 
ihaste. But in my judgment, at no period of the Bng- 
lish language has there been so high an average of 
Sensible, vivacious and informing sentences written aa 
appears in om* daily press. With both good and evil 
results, the distinction between book literature and 
speech literature is breaking down. Everybody is 
writing, apparently in verse and prose; and if the 
higher graces of style do not often appear, neither ofl 
the other hand do the ruder awkwardnesses and 
obscurities. A certain straightforward English is be- 
commg established. A whole nation is learning the 
use of its mother tongue. Under such circumstances 
it is doubly necessary that sxiy one who is conscious of 
feebleness in his eomm^id of English should promptly 
and earnestly begin the cultivation of it. 

My third precept shall be, " Remember the other 
person." I have been urging self-cultivation in Eng- 
lish as if it concerned one person alone, oursclf. 
But every utterance really concerns two. Its aim 
is social. Its object is communication; and white 
Unquestionably prompted halfway by the desire to 
ease our mind through self-expression, it still finds 
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its only justification in the advantage somebody else 
will draw from what is said. Speaking or writing 
is, therefore, everywhere a doubJe-ended process. It 
springs from me, it penetrates him ; and both of these 
ends need watching. Is what I say precisely what 
I mean ? That is an important question. la what I 
say so shaped that it can readily be assimilated by 
him who hears ? This is a question of quite as great 
consequence and much more likely to be forgotten. 
We are so full of ourselves that we do not remember 
the other person. Helter-skelter we pour forth our 
unaimed words merely for our personal relief, heed- 
less whether they help or hinder him whoEQ they stiH 
purport to address. For most of us are grievously 
lacking in imagination, which is the ability to go out- 
side ourselves »ud tal^e on the conditions of another 
mind. Yet this is what the literary artist is always 
doing. He has at once the ability to see for himself 
and the ability to see himself as others sec him. He 
can lead two lives as easily as one life ; or ratheff he 
has trained himself to consider that other life as of 
more importance than his, and to reckon his com- 
fort, likings and labors as quite subordinated to the 
service of that other. All serious literary work con- 
tains within it this readiness to bear another's burden. 
I must write with pains, that he may read with ease. 
I must 

Find (Hit nlen'swnnU and wills, 
^di meet them there. 
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As I write. I must unceasingly study what is the line 
of least intellectual resistance along which my thought 
may enter the differently constituted mind; and to 
that line I must subtly adjust, without enfeebling, 
my meaniug. Wilt this combiaatloa of words or that 
make the meaning clear? Will this order of presen- 
tation facilitate swiftness of apprehension, or will it 
clog the movement? What temperamental perversi- 
ties in me must be set aside in order to render my 
reader's approach to what 1 would tell him pleasant ? 
What temperamental perversities in htm must be ac- 
cepted by me as 6xcd facts, conditioning all I say? 
These are the questions the skilful writer is always 
asking. 

And these questions, as will have been perceived 
already, are moral questions no less than literary. 
That golden rule of generous service by which we 
do for others what we would have them do for us is 
a rule of writing too. Every writer who knows his 
trade perceives tliat he is a servant, that it is his 
business to endure hardship if only his reader may 
win freedom from toil, that no impediment to that 
reader's urjdergtaQding IS loo slight to deserve dili- 
gent attention, that he has consequently no right to 
let a single sentence slip from him unsocialized — I 
mean, a sentence which cannot become as naturally 
another's possession as his own. In the very act of 
asserting himself he lays aside what is distinctively 
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his. And because these qualifications of the writer 
are moral qualificatioas thej can never be com- 
pletely fulfilled so long as we live aod write. We 
may continually approximate them more nearly, but 
there will still always be possible an alluring refine- 
ment of exercise beyond. The world of the literary 
s^tist And the moral man is mteresting through its 
inexhaustibility; and he who serves his fellows by 
writing or by speech is artist and mora! man in one. 
'Writing a letter is a simple matter, but it is a moral 
matter and an artistic; for it may be done either 
with imagination or with raw self-centredness. What 
things will my correspondent wish to know ? How 
can I transport bim out of his properly alien sur- 
roundings into the vivid impressions which now are 
mine ? How can I tell all I long to tell and still be 
sure the telling will be for him as lucid and delight- 
ful as for meP Remember the other person, I say. 
Do not become absorbed in yourself. Your interests 
cover only the half of any piece of writing ; the other 
man's less visible half is necessary to complete yours. 
And if I have here discussed writing more than speech, 
that Is merely because when we speak we utter our 
first thoughts,, but when we write, our second, — or 
better still, our fourth ; and in the greater deliberation 
which writing affords I have felt that the demands of 
morality and art, which are universally imbedded in 
language, could be more distinctly perceived. Yet 
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none the less truly do we need to talk for the other 
person than to write for htm. 

But there remains a fourth weighty precept, and 
one not altogether detachable from the third. It 
b this: "Lean upon the subject.'* We have seen 
how the user of language, whether in writing or in 
speaking, worka for himself; how he works for an- 
other individual too; but there is one more For whom 
his work is performed, one of greater consequence 
than any person, and that is his subject. From this 
comes his primary call. Those who in their utter- 
ance fix their thoughts on themselves, or on other 
selves, never reach power. That resides in the sub- 
ject. There we must dwell with it and be content 
to have no other strength than its. When the fright- 
ened schoolboy sits down to write about Spring, he 
cannot imagine where the thoughts which are to make 
up hjs piece are to come from. He cudgels his brain 
for ideas. He examines his pen-point, the curtains, 
his inkstand, to see if perhaps ideas may not be had 
from these. He wonders what his teacher will wish 
him to say and he tries to recall how the passage 
Sounded In the Third Reader. In every directioti but 
one he turns, and that is the direction where Ilea the 
prime mover of his toil, his subjiect. Of that he is 
afraid. Now, what 1 want to make evident is that 
this subject is not in reality the foe, but the friend. 
It is his only helper. His composition is not to be. 
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as he seems to suppose, a mass of his laborious inven- 
tions, but it is to be made up exclusively of what the 
subject dictates. He haa only to attend. At present 
he stands in his own way, making such a din with 
his private anxieties that he cannot hear the rich sug- 
gestioQS of the subject. He is bothered with consid- 
ering how he feels, or what he or somebody else will 
like to see on his paper. This is debilitating busi- 
ness. He must lean on his subject, if he would have 
his writing strong, and busy himself with what it 
saya rather than with what he would say. Matthew 
Arnold, in the important preface to his poems of 1853, 
Contrasting the artistic methods of Greek poetry and 
modern poetry, sums up the teaching of the Greeks 
in these words: "All depends up>an the subject; 
choose a fitting action, penetrate yourself with the 
feeling of its situations; this done, everything else 
will follow." And he calls attention, to the self-aa- 
seriive and scatter-brained habits of our time. " How 
different a way of thinking from this is ours! We 
can hardly at the present day understand what Me- 
nander meant when he told a man who inquired as 
to the progress of his comedy that he tad finished it, 
not having yet written a single line, because he had 
constructed the action of it in his mind. A modern 
critic would have assured him that the merit of bis 
piece depended on the brilliant things which arose 
under his pen as he west along. I verily think that 
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the majority of us do not in our hearts believe that 
there is such a thing as a total- impressioa to be de- 
rived from a poem or to be demanded from, a poet- 
We permit the poet to select any action he pleases 
and to suffer that action to go as it will, provided 
he gratifies us -with occasional bursts of fine writing 
and with a shower of isolated thoughts and images." 
Great writers put themselves and their personal iiil- 
agiuings out of sight. Their writing becomes a kind 
of transparent window on which reality is reflected, 
and through which people see, not them,, but that of 
which they write. How much we know of Shake- 
speare's characters! How httle of Shakespeare! Of 
him that might almost be said which I.saiah said of 
God, "He hideth himself." The best writer is the 
best mental listener, the one who peers farthest Into 
his matter and most fully heeds its behests. Pre- 
eminently obedient is such a writer, — refinedly, 
energetically obedient. I once spent a day with a 
great novelist when the book which subsequently 
proved his oiasterpiece was only half written, I 
praised his mighty hero, but said I should think the 
life of an author would be miserable who, having cre- 
ated a character so huge, now had him ia hand and 
must find something for him to do. My friend seemed 
puzzled by my remark, but after a moment's pause 
E&id, "I don't think you know how we work. I have 
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nothing to do with the character. Now thai he is 
created he will act as he will." 

And such docility mUst be cultivated by every one 
who would write well, such strenuous docility. Of 
course there must be energy in plenty; the imagina- 
tiQD which I described in my third section, the pas- 
sion for solid form as in my second, the disciplined 
and daring powers as m my first; but all these must 
be ready at a moment's notice to move where the 
matter calls and to acknowledge that all their worth 
is to be drawn from it. Religion is only enlarged 
good sense, and the words of Jesus apply as well 
to the things of earth as of heaven. I do not know 
where we could find a more compendious statement of 
what is most important for one to learn who would 
cultivate himself id English than the saying ia which 
Jesua announces the source of his power, "The 
word which ye hear \a not mine, but the Father's 
which sent me." Whoever can use such words will 
be a noble speaker indeed. 

These then are the fuudajEHental precepts which 
every one must heed who would command our beauti- 
ful English language. There is of course a fifth. I 
hardly need name it; for it always follows after, 
whatever others precede. It is that we should do the 
work, and not think about it; do it day after day and 
not grow weary in bad doing. Early and often we 
must be busy and be satisfied to have a great deal of 
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labor produce but & smflll result. I am told tbat early 
in life John Morley, wishing lo engage in journal- 
ism, wrote an editorial and sent it to s, paper every 
day for nearly a year before he succeeded in gelling 
one accepted. We all know what a power he became 
in London joiimalism. I will not vouch for the truth 
of this story, but I am sure an ambitious author is 
wise who writes a weekly essay for his stove. Publi- 
cation is of little CGtisecjUence so loDg as one IS getting 
one's self hammered into shape. 

But before I close this paper let me acknowledge 
that in it I have neglected a whole class of helpful 
infiuences. probably quite as important aa any I have 
discussed. Purposely I have passed them by. Be- 
cause I wished to show what we can do for ourselves, 
I have everywhere assumed that our cultivalioa in 
English ia to be effected by naked voHtioa and a kiad 
of dead lift. These are mighty agencies, but seldom in 
this interlocked world do they work well alone. They 
are strongest when backed by social suggestion and 
unconscious custom. Ordinarily the good speaker is 
he who keeps good company, but increases the helpful 
influence of that company by constant watchfulness 
along the lines I have marked out. So supplemented, 
my teaching is true. By itself it is not true. It 
needs the supplementation of others, liet him who 
■would speak or write well seek out good speakers 
ftjid writers. Let him live in their society, — for the 
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society of the greatest writers is open to the moat 
secluded, — let htm feel the ease of their excelleacet 
the iQgenui^, grace aad scope of their diction, and he 
will soon find in himself capacities whose development 
may be aided by the precepts I have given. Most 
of us catch better than we leara. We take up uncon- 
sciously from our surroundings what we cannot alto- 
gether create. All this should be remembered, and 
we should keep ourselves exposed to the wholesome 
words of our fellow men. Yet our own exertions will 
not on that account be rendered less important. We 
may largely choose the influences to which we submit ; 
we may exercise a selective attention among these in- 
fluences ; we may enjoy, oppose, modify, or diligently 
ingraft what is conveyed to us, — and for doing any 
one of theae things rationally we must be guided by 
some clear aim. Such aims, altogether essential even 
if subsidiary, I have sought to supply; and I would 
reiterate that he who holds them fast may become 
superior to linguistic fortune and be the wise director 
of his sluggish and obstinate tongue. It IS as certain 
as anything can be that faithful endeavor will bring 
expertness in the use of English. If we ere watchful 
of our speech, making our words continually more 
minutely true, free and resourceful; if we look upon 
our occasions of writing as opportunities for the de- 
liberate work of unified construction; if in all our 
utterances we think of him who hears as well as of 
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him who speaks ; and above all, if we fix the attention 
of ourselves and our hearers on the matter we talk 
about and so let ourselves be supported by our subject 
— we shall make a daily advance not only in Eng- 
lish study, but in persona) power, in general service- 
ableness and in consequent delight. 
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A STEP has lately been taken in American educa- 
tion which excites the interest and hopes of us all. 
England has been our teacher, — England and a per- 
suasive apostle from that country. A few years ago 
the English universities became discontented with 
their isolation. For generations they had been devot- 
ing themselves to a single class in the community, and 
that loo a class which needed least to be brought to 
intelligence and power. The mass of the nation, those 
by whom its labor and commerce were conducted, bad 
little access to Oxford and Cambridge. Poverty firat, 
then social distinctions, and, until recent days, sec- 
tarian haughtiness barred them out. Their exclu- 
sion reacted on the training of the universities them- 
selves. Conservatism flourished. The worth of an 
intellectual interest was rated rather by its tradi- 
tional character than by its closeness to life. The 
sciences,, latter-day things, were pursued hardly at 
all. The modem literatures, English included, had 
noplace- Plato and Aristotle furnished most of the 
philosophy. While the rest of the world was deriving 
> Printed in 18fi8. 
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from Germany methods of study, from France meth- 
ods of pxposilion. and from America niethods of 
treating all men alike as rational, English scholar^ 
ship, based on no gjiaoasia, lycees, or high schools, 
went its way, little regarding the Ufe of its nation or 
that of the TPprld at large. 

But there has come a change. Heformera have 
been endeavoring to go out and find the common man, 
and, in connection with him, to develop those subjects 
which before, according to university tradition, were 
looked at somewhat askance. English literature, 
political economy, modern history, have been put in 
the foreground of this popularized education. Far 
and wide throughout England an enthusiastic baud of 
young teachers, under the guidance of oflBcers of the 
universities, have been giving instruction in these sub- 
jects to companies in which social grades are for the 
time forgotten. And since public libraries are rare in 
England, and among the poorer classes the reading 
habit is but slightly formed, an ambitious few among 
the hearers have prized theiropportunities sufficiently 
to undertake a certain amount of study and to hand 
in papers for the lecturer to inspect and to mark. In 
exceptional cases as many as one third of the audi- 
ence have thus written exercises and passed exami- 
nations. The great majority of those in attendance 
during the three months' term of course do uothlug 
more than listen to the weekly lecture. 
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This is the very successful English movement 
which for some years has been exciting admiration 
the world over, and which it is proposed to introduce 
into the United States. Rightly to estimate its worth 
those aspects of it to which attention has just been 
directed should carefully be borne in mind. They 
are these : the movement is as much social as stholarly 
and accompanies a general democratic upheaval of 
an aristocratic nation ; it springs up in the neighbor- 
hood of universities to which the common people do 
not resort, and in which tho&e subjects which most 
concern the miods of modern men are little taught; 
in its country other facilities for enabling the average 
man to capture knowledge — public libraries, reading 
clubs, illustrated magazines, free high schools — are 
not yet general ; it flourishes in a small and compact 
land, where a multitude of populous towns are in such 
immediate neighborhood and so connected by a 
network of railroads that he who is busied in one 
place to-day can, with the slightest fatigue and «c- 
pensCf appear in five other towns during the remain- 
ing days of the week. 

These conditions, and others as gravely distinctive, 
do not exist in America. From the first the American 
college has been organized by the people and lot the 
people. It has been about as much resorted to by the 
poor as by the rich. Through a widely developed sys- 
tem of free pubhc schools it has kept itself closely m 
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touch with popular ideals. Its graduates go into com- 
mercial life as often as into medicine, the ministry, or 
the law. It has shown itself capable of expansion too 
in adjusting itself to the modem enlargement of 
knowledge. The ri^d curriculum, which suited well 
enough the needs of our fathers, has been discarded, 
and every college, in proportion to the resources at its 
command, now offers elective studies and sedcs to 
meet the needs of differing men. To all who can af' 
ford four ye^rs (soon it may be three), and who are 
masters of about half as much capital as would sup- 
port them during the same time elsewhere, the four 
hundred collies of our country offer an education far 
too good to be superseded, duplicated, or weakened. 
In these colleges excellent provision has been made, 
and has been made once for all, for everybody who 
has a little time and a little money to devote to sys- 
tematic education of the higher sort. 

But our educational scheme has one smous limi- 
tation, and during the last fifty years there have been 
many earnest efforts to surmount it. Not every man is 
free to seek a systematic training. Multitudes are tied 
to daily toil and only in the evening can they con- 
nder their own enlargonent. Many grow old before 
the craving for knowledge arises. Many also, with 
more or less profit, have attended a college, but are 
glad subsequently to supply those defects of educa- 
tion which the experiences of life relentlessly bring 
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to view^ To aU these classes, caught in the whirl of 
atfairSf the college does not minister. It is true that 
much that such people want they gel from the pub- 
lic library, especially as our hbrarians of the modem 
type energetically accept their duties as facilitators 
of the public reading. Much is also obtaiDable from 
the cheap issues of the press and from such endowed 
courses of hlghef ijislruction as those of the Lowell, 
Cooper, Brooklyn, Peabody, and Dresel institutes. 
But, after all, these supplementary aids, though valu- 
able, are deficient in guiding power. Most persons, 
especially if novices, work best under inspection. 
To learners teachers are igenefally important. There 
seems to be still a place in our well-supplied country 
for an organization which shall arouse a more gen- 
eral desire for knowledge ; which shall stand ready to 
satisfy this desire more cheaply, with less interrup- 
tion to daily occupation, and consequently in ways 
more fragmentary than the colleges can ; and yet one 
■which shall not leave its pupils alone with books, but 
shall supply them with the impulse of the living word 
and through writings discussion and directed read- 
ing, shall economise and render effective the costly 
hours of learning. Unquestionably there is a field here 
which the colleges cannot till, a field whose harvest 
would enrich us all. Can any other agency till it? 
To every experiment thus far it has yielded only 
meagfe, brief and expensive returns. A capital thing 
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it would be to give to the busy that which normally 
requires Ume and attention; but bow to do it is the 
question, — how to do it in reality, and not in mere 
outM'ard seeming. 

Chautauqua has not done it. impassioned though 
that rough and generous institution has been for wide 
and fragmentary culture. Its work, indeed, has had 
a ditfereut aim; aud, amusing as that work often ap- 
pears, it ought to be understood and acknowledged 
aa of fundamental consequence iu our hastily set- 
tled and heterogeneous land. Chautauqua senda its 
little books and papers iato stagnant homes from 
Maine to California and gives the silent occupants 
something to think about. Conversation springs up; 
and with it fresh interests, fresh hopes. A new tie is 
formed between young and old, as together they pex- 
sue the same studies and in the same graduating class 
walk through the Golden Gale. Any man who loves 
knowledge and his native land must be glad at heart 
when he visits a summer assembly of Chautauqua: 
there listens to the Orator's Recognition Address; at- 
tends the swiftly successive Round Tables upon 3lil- 
ton. Temperance, Geologyy the American Constitu- 
tion, the Relations of Science and Religion, and the 
Doctrine of Rent; perhaps assists at the Cooking 
School, the Prayer Meeting, the Concert and the 
Gymnastic Drill; or wanders under the trees among 
the piazzaed cottages and sees the Hall of Philosophy 
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and the wooden Doric Temple shining on their lilUe 
eminencea ; and, best of all, perceives in what throngs 
have gathered here the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick -maker. — a throng themselves, their 
wives and daughters a throng — all heated in body, 
but none the less aglow for learning and a good time- 
The comic aspects of this mixture of science, fresh 
air, flirtation, Greek reminiscence, and devoutneas 
are patent enough; but the way in which the multi- 
tude is being won to discard distrust of knowledge, 
and to think of it rather as the desirable goal for all, 
is not so generally remarked by scholarly abservers. 
Yet that is the weighty fact. The actual product 
in education may not be large ; enthusiasm and the 
memory may be more stimiulated than the rational 
intelligence. But minds are set in motion; an intel- 
lectual world, beyond the domestic and personal, 
begins to appear; studious thought forms its fit 
friendship with pleEy, gladness and the sense of a 
common humanity; a groundwork of civilization is 
prepared. To find a popular movement so composite 
and aspiring, we must go back to the mediaeval Cru- 
sades or the Greek Mysteries. In these alone do we 
observe anything so ideal, so bizarre, so expressive 
of the combined inteHectnal and religious hopes of a 
people. In many Chautauqua homes pathetic sac- 
rifices will be made in the next generaljon to send 
the boys and girls to a real college. 
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Now^ in proposing to transport to this country 
English extension methods the managers have had in 
mind nothing so elementarily important as Chautau- 
qua. Theyhave felt the pity weall feel forpersonsof 
good parts who, through poverty ot occupation, are 
debarred from a college traiaiug. They seek to reach 
minds already somewhat prepared, and to such they 
undertake to supply solid iaslmction of the higher 
grades. It is this more ambitious design which calb 
for criticbm. Professor R. G. Moulton speaks of ex- 
tension education as "distinguished from school edu- 
cation* being moulded to meet the wants of adults." 
And again, "So far as method is conceined, we have 
considered that we are bound to be not less thor- 
ough, but more thoroughj if possible, than the univer- 
sities themselves." If, in the general educational 
campaign, we liken Chautauqua to a guerrilla high 
school, university extension will be a guerrilla college. 
Both move with light armor, have roving commis- 
sions, attack individuals, and themselves appear in 
the garb of ordinary life; but they are equipped for 
a service in which the more cumbrous organizations 
of school and college have thus far proved ineffective. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that, with fields of 
operation so distinct, do jealousy can exist between 
the two bands of volunteers, or between them both 
and the regular army. The success of either would 
increase the success of the other two. To Chaulau- 
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qua we are all iodebted for lessening the popular 
suspicion of expert knowledge; and if the plana of 
the extension committee could be carried out, college 
methods would have a vogue, and a consequent 
respect, which they have never yet enjoyed. 

Every one, accordingly, civilian or professional, 
wishes the movement welU and recognizes that the 
work it proposes to do in qur country is not at preseat 
performed. Its aims are excellent. Are they also 
practicable ? We cannot with certainty say that they 
are cot, but it is here that doubts arise, — doubts of 
three sorts: those which suspect a fundamental dif- 
ference in the two countries which try the experiment; 
those which are incredulous about the penuaneDt 
response which our people will make to the educa- 
tion D^ered ; and those which question the possibility 
of securing a stable body of extension teachers. The 
firstsetofthesedoubts has been briefly but sufficiently 
indicated at the beginning of this paper; the second 
may with still greater brevity be summed up here in 
the following connected series of inquiries : — 

With the multitude of other opportunities for edu- 
cation which American life affords, will any large 
body of men and women attend extension lectures ? 
Will they attend after the novelty is worn off, say 
during the third year? Will they do anything more 
than attend ? Will they follow courses of study, write 
essays, and pass examinations ? Will the extension 
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system, any better than its decayed predecessor, *he 
old lyceum system, resist the demands of popular 
ftudieoces and keep itself from slipping out of serious 
instrurtion into lively and eloquent entertainment F 
If the lectures are kept true to their aim of furnishing 
solid instruction^ can they in the long run be paid for ? 
Will it be possible to find in our country dusters of 
half a doien towns so grouped and so ready to sub- 
scribe to a course of lectures on eaci, day o£ the week, 
that out of the entire six a living salary can be ob- 
tained ? Will the new teachers be obliged to confine 
themselves to the suburbs of large cities^ abandoning 
tile scattcr«xl dwellers in the country, that portion of 
our population which is almost the only one at pre- 
sent cut off from tolerable means of culture? If in 
order to pursue these destitute otics. correspondence 
tneLhods are employed, in addition to the already 
approved methods of lecture instruction, will lower- 
ing of the standard follow ? In England three or 
four years of extension lectures are counted equi%*a- 
lent to one year of regular study, and a person who 
ha.'« attcndnl extension rourses fiu" this time may be 
adiuiltcd without further examination to the second 
year of utiiversitv residence- ^^"111 aDTthing of the sort 
be grncrally attempted here ? 

Tht^se gra^T questions are as yet insusc^tible of 
ius«~er. Affiraiatiti~e. desiimble aiiswvs do not se«n 
pmlwble I hut eKperiiHKe akme can make the matter 
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plain. Of course the managers are watchfully bear- 
ing such questions in mind, and critical watchfulness 
may greatly aid the better answer and hinder the less 
desirable. Accordingly anything like a discussion of 
this class of practic&l doubts would be inappropriate 
here. Data for the formation of a confident opinion 
do not exist. All that can be done by way of warning 
is to indicate certain large improbabilities, leaving 
them to be confirmed or thwarted by time and human 
ingenuity. 

But with the third class of doubts the case is dif- 
ferent. These relate to the constitution of the staff 
of teachers, and here sufficient facts are at hand to 
permit a few points to he demonstrated with con- 
siderable certainty. When, for example, we ask from 
what source teachers are to be drawn, we are usually 
told that they must come from college faculties. If 
the method of the extension lecturer is to be as 
thorough as that of the universities themselves, the 
lecturers must be experts, not amateurs; and where 
except at the colleges does a body of experts exist? 
No doubt many well-trained men are scattered 
throughout the eommumty as merchants, doctors, 
school-teachers, and lawyers. But these men, when 
of proved power, have more than they properly can 
attend to in their own affairs. It seems to be the 
collt^es, therefore^ to which the movement must look 
for its teachers; and in the experiments thus far 
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made in this countiy the extension lecturing has been 
done for the most part by college officers. A profes- 
sor of history, political economy, or hterahire has, in 
addition to his college teaching, also given a course 
of instruction elsewhere. This feature of the Ameri- 
can system, one may say with confidence, must prove 
a constant damage to the work of the colI^;es and, 
if persisted in, must ultimately destroy the extension 
scheme itself. 

In England the extension teachers are not univer- 
sity teachers. To have no independent staff for exten- 
sion work is a novelty of the American undertaking. 
The very name, university extension, besides being 
barbaric, is in its English employment largely mis- 
leading ; since neither the agencies for extending nor 
indeed, for the most part, the studies extended, are 
found at the universities at all. A small syndicate 
or committee, appointeid from among the university 
officers, is the only share the university has in the 
budness. The impression, so general in thb country, 
that English university teachers are roaming about 
the island, lecturing to mixed audiences, is an entire 
error. The university teachers stay at home and send 
other people, their own graduates chiefly, to instruct 
the multitude. A committee of them decides on the 
qualifications for the work of such persons as care to 
devote themselves to itinerant teaching as a profes- 
sion. For those so selected they arrange times, places. 
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and subjects; but they themselves do not move from 
their own lecture rooms. Nor is there occsision for 
their doing so. In the slendet developmebt of popu- 
lar education in England, many more persons of the 
upper classes become trained as specialists than can. 
find places as university teachers. There thus arises 
a learned and leisured accumulation which capitally 
serves the country in case of a new educational need. 
On this accumulated stock of cultured men — mca 
who otherwise could not easily faring their culture to 
market- — the extension movement draws. These 
men are its teachers, its permanent teachers, since 
there are not competing places striving to draw them 
away. In the two countries the educational situation 
is exactly reversed ; in England there are more trained 
men than positions; in America, more positions than 
trained men. It seems probable loo that this con- 
dition of things will continue long, so far as we are 
concerned ; at least there is no present prospect of our 
reaching a limit in the demand for competent men. 
Whenever a college has a chair to fill, it is necessary 
to hunt far and wide for a suitable person to £11 it. 
The demand is not from the old places alone. Almost 
every year a new college is founded. Every year the 
old ones grow. In twenty-five years Harvard has 
quadrupled its staff. Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, 
Yale, the University of Michigan, the University of 
Pennsylvania, — indeed almost every strong college 
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in the countrj'. — shows an immense advance. A 
Weslern state is no sooner settled than it establishes 
a state university, acd each of the sects starts from 
one to three colleges besides. No such perpetual ex- 
pansion goes on in England. The number of learned 
positions tliere is measurably fised. If more experts 
than can 611 them, or than care to enter political life, 
the liberal professions, and the civil service, are manu- 
fai'lurtxl in the course of a year, the surplus stock is 
at the disposal of the extension syndicate- Many of 
these men too are persons of means, to whom a posi- 
tion of dignity is of more consequence than a large 
salan'. The problem, accordingly^ of organizing pop- 
ular instruction out of such a body of waiting ex- 
perts is « comparatively simple one; but it is not so 
simple here. In our eountPi' any man who has a fair 
acquaintance with & special subject and moderate 
skill in imparting it. especially if he will be contented 
with a small salary, can be pretty sure of aiUege 
appointment. 

Naturally enough, therefore, the organizers of the 
extension movement, despairing of finding among us 
competent unattached teachers, have turned at once 
to the colleges ; but the collies are a very unsafe sup- 
port to lean Hpoii. A professor m a university where 
the studied are elective has no more superfluous time 
tlmn a busy lan-^-er. or doctor, or business man« 
Mervh lo kerp up with the literature of a subject, to 
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say nothing of that research and writrng which should 
enlarge its limits, is an enormous task. Teaching 
too is DO loDger an affair of text-books and recita- 
tions. Leisurely days of routine ease belong to the 
past. A professor nowadays must prepare lectures 
incessantly; must perpetually revise them; must ar- 
range examinations; direct the reading of his students; 
receive their theses ; himself read a large part of their 
voluminous written work; personally oversee his 
advanced men ; gather them about him in laboratory', 
seminary and conference; attend innumerable com- 
mittee and faculty meetings; devise legislation for 
the further development of his college and depart- 
ment; correspond with schools and colleges where 
his students, after taking their higher degree, may 
suitably be placed ; and if at the end of a hard-worked 
day he can 6nd an hour's leisure, he must still keep 
his door open for students or fellow-officers to enter. 
So laborioua have become the duties of u university 
teacher that few large st4.ifs noss go through a year 
■without one or two of their members breaking down. 
With the growing complexity of work it often seems 
as if the proper business of college officers, study and 
teaching, must some day cease altogether, crowded 
out by the multifarious taskg with which they are 
only indirectly connected. It is useless to say that 
these things are not necessary. Whoever neglects 
them will cease to make his college, his subject and 
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his influeDce grow. It is because professors now see 
that they cannot safely neglect them that the modero 
college differs fundamentally from its humdrum pre- 
decessor of a quarter of a century ago. Any move- 
ment which seeks to withdraw a professor's attention 
from tliese things, amd induces him to put his soul 
elsewhere, inflicts on the community a serious dam- 
age. No amount of intellectual stimulus furnished 
to little companies here and there can atone for the 
loss that must fall on education when college teachers 
pledge themselves to do serious work in other places 
than in their own librariea and lecture rooms. To be 
an explorer and a guide in a department of human 
knowledge is an arduous profession. It admits no 
half-hearted service. 

Of course if the work demanded elsewhere is not 
serious^ the case is different. Rather with benefit than 
with damage a college teacher may on occasion re- 
cast the instruction that was intended for profession- 
als and offer it to a popular audience. In this way a 
professor makes himself known and makes his college 
known. Many of the small colleges are now engaging 
in university extension a^ an inexpensive means of 
advertising themselves. But such lecturing is inci- 
dental, voluntary and perpetually liable to interrup- 
tion. Beyond the immediate series of lectures it can- 
not be depended on. There is nothing institutional 
about it. The men who undertake it are owned else- 
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where, and a secoad mortgage is not usually a very 
valuable piece of property. A movement whicli places 
its reliance on the caaual leaching of overworked men 
is condemned from the siait. University extension 
can never pass beyond the stage of amateurism and 
temporary expedient until, like its English namesake, 
it has a permanent staff of instructors esclusively de- 
voted to its service. 

Where, then, is such a staff to be obtained ? In 
view of the conditions of education in this country 
already described, it is improbable that it can be ob' 
tained at all. But something may stiU be done, — 
something, however, of a more modest sort than en- 
thusiasts at present have in mind. There issue from 
our great universities eveiy year a number of men 
who have had two or three years' training beyond 
their bachelor's degree. Some of them have had a 
year or two of foreign study. They frequently wish 
to teach. Places do not immediately open to them. 
If the extension movement would set them to work, 
it might have all their time at a moderate salary for 
two or three years. Such men, it is true> would be 
inexperienced, and their connection with itinerant 
teaching could not be rendered lasting. As soon as 
one of them proved his power as a teacher, some 
college would call him; and he would seldom prefer 
the nomadic and fragmentary life to an established 
one. Plainly too under the charge of such men the 
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grade of instruction could not be the highest; but it 
might be sound, inspiriting even, and it is in any case 
all that present circumstances render possible. We 
may moum that those who are masters in their several 
provinces are already fully employed- We may wish 
there were a multitude of masters sitting about, ready 
for enlistment in a missionary undertaking. But there 
are no such masters. The fads are evident enough: 
and if the extension movement aims at a durable 
existence, it will respect these facts. The men it 
wants it camiot have without damaging them; and 
damaging them,, it damages the higher education of 
which they are the guardians. Teachers of a lower 
grade are at hand, r^idy to be experimented with. 
The few experiments already tried have been fairly 
successful. Let the extension leaders give up all 
thought of doing here what has been done in Eng- 
land. The principal part of that work is performed 
for us by other means- The wisest guidance, ac- 
cordingly, may not lead the movement to any long 
success. If, however, university extension will keep 
itself clearly detached from other educational agen- 
cies and make a quiet offer of humble yet service- 
able instruction, there is a fair prospect that by 
somewhat slow degrees a permanent new power 
may be added to the appliances for rendering busy 
Americans intelligent. 



VI 

SPECIALIZATION ' 

IiADiEH and gentlemen of the graduating class, 
tjjis ftftemoon belongs to you. This momiog we dedi- 
cated a chime of bells to the memory of Mrs. Palmer, 
and in those moving exercises you had but a slen- 
der share. Probably not half a dozen of you ever 
saw her who, ooce seen, was loved with romantic 
ardor. Undoubtedly many of you are different from 
what you would have been had she not lived, and 
lived here; for her influence so passed into the struc- 
ture of this University that she will shape successive 
generations of you for a long time to come. But 
enough of her. Let us dismiss her from our thoughts. 
Too much praise we have already lavished on one 
who was ever simple and self-forgetting. She would 
chide our profusion. If we would think as she would 
wish us to thinkj let us turn rather to the common 
matters of the day, reflecting on those joys and per- 
plexities which have attended you throughout these 
formative years. One especially among these per- 

' On the morning of June &, 1908, a chime of bella was dedi- 
cated at the Univereity of Chicago in honor of Alice FfrtaiaQ 
Palmer. At the Convocation Exercises in the afteruoon the fol- 
lowing address was (klivered. 
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plexilies, pertaps the greatest of all, I would invite 
you to consider now. Let me set it dearly before 
you. 

This morning I sat down to breakfast with about 
a hundred of you who had entered on the attainment 
of the highest degree which this University offers. 
You were advanced specialists. You had each chosen 
some single line of endeavor. But even then I re- 
membered that you were not the only specialists here. 
Before me this afternoon I see candidates in medi- 
cine, men and women who have taken for their spe- 
cialty the warfare with pain and disease. They have 
said, "All that I can ever know, I will bring to bear 
on this urgent problem." Here also are the lawyers, 
impassioned for justice, for the quelling of human 
Strife. Thai is thetr specialty. They too restrict them- 
selves to a single point of view. Beside them sit the 
scientific men, who looking over the vast ejqianse of 
nature have accepted the task of tracing the physi- 
cal aspects of this marvellous machine. Nor can I 
stop here. Throughout the undergraduate depart- 
ment, as we all know, run dominant interests. I 
should be ashamed of a young man who in his four 
years had not found some compulsive interest; for 
it is only when an interest compels that we can 
say that education has begun. So long as we are 
simply learning what is set before us, taking the 
routine mass of academic subjects, we may be faith- 
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ful students, but we are not scholars. No, it is when 
with a free heart we give ourselves to a subject, bid- 
ding it take of us all it demands and feeling that we 
had rather attend to it than to anything else, because 
it expresses our personal desires — then it is that its 
quickening influence takes hold. But this is speciali- 
zation. We might think of the University of Chicago 
then as a great specializing machine. 

But why has each of you set himself this task of 
specialization ? Because the world needs leaders, aad 
you have chosen yourseh'es to be those leaders. Are 
you aware how exceptional is your condition ? The 
last census shows that at present hardly one per cent 
of our population is in our colleges. You are of that 
one per cent, and you are here in order that you may 
enlighten the other ninety-nine per cent. If through 
ignorance you fail, you will cause others to fail and 
you had better never have come to this University, 
To some sort of leadership you have dedicated your- 
selves, and to this aim you should be true. But do 
not at tinies doubts cross your mind ? Have you 
not occasionally asked yourselves whether you can 
attain such leadership and make the most of your 
lives by shutting yourselves up to a specialty ? Mul- 
titudes of interesting things are calling; shall yon 
turn away from them and follow a single hne ? It will 
be worth while to-day to consider these fundamental 
questions and inquire how far we are justified in 
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specializing, what dangers there are in it, and in what 
degree those dangers, jntiy he avoided- 

Let me say, then, at the start, that I regard speciali- 
ration as absolutely essential to scholarship. There 
is no scholarship without it. for it b involved in the 
very process of knowing. When I look at this desk 
I am spcctfiliziDg ; that !s, I atn detnching this piece 
of furniture from all else in the room. I am limiting 
myself, and 1 cannot see without it. I can gaze with- 
out speeialization, but I canaot see without speciali^ 
zatlon . If I am to know an^ihing by sight, that know- 
ledge iDUst come through the limitatioa of sight- I 
seize this object, cast away all others, and thus fix 
my attention. Or if I am carefully to observe, I 
even put my eye on a sinjjle point of the desk. There 
is no other way. Clear knowledge becomes possible 
only through precise observatton- Now specialization 
is nothing but this necessary limitation of attention; 
and we, as specialists, are merely carrj-ing out on a 
large scale what every human being must practise 
in some degree whenever he knows. We employ the 
process persistently, and for the sake of science are 
willing to hold ourselves steadily to a single line of 
observation. And we cannot do otherwise. The prin- 
ciples iavolved in the specialization of the senses 
run throughout all science. If we would know, we 
must hold the attention long on a given subject. 

But there is an unfortunate side to specialization. 
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It obliges U3 to diacarci other important interests. 
To discard merely uaimportant ones is easy. But 
every evening "when I sit dowo to devote myself to 
my ethics I am aware that there arc persons starving 
in Boston who might be saved if I should drop my 
work and go to them. Yet I sit calmly there and say, 
"Let them starve; I am going to study ethics." I 
do not see how I could be a suitable professor of 
ethics unless 1 were willing thus to limit myself. That 
is the hard part, as I understand it, of specialization, 
— the cutting off of things that are worth while. I 
am sure you have already fpUnd it out. Many of 
you have come from places of narrow opportunity 
and here find a welcome abundance. Remembering 
how you have longed to obtain such privileges, you 
will be tempted to scatter yourselves over a wide 
field, gathering a little here and a little there- At 
the end of the year you will have nothing, if you do 
that. The only pos.sibility of gain is to choose your 
field, devote serious time to it, count yourself a 
specialist, and propose to live like one. Goethe ad- 
mirably announces the principle: "Wer grosses will 
muss aieh besclxranken kiinnen." You must accept 
limitations if you will go on to power, for in limita- 
tion the verj- process of knowledge is rooted- 

Furthermore^ not only is specialization forced upon 
us by the nature of knowledge, but without it our 
own powers cannot receive appropriate discipline. It 
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is difficult business to fashion a sound obseirer. Each 
province of science has its special modes of observa- 
tion, its own modes of reasoning even. So long as 
we are unfamiliar with these and obliged to hold 
ourselves to them through conscious control, our 
work is poor. It is slow, inaccurate, and exhausting. 
Only when we have trained ourselves to such aptitudes 
that within a certmn field our observations and rea- 
sonings are instinctive do we become swift, sure, and 
unfatigued in research. To trwn our powers then 
we must b^in to specialize early and hold ourselves 
steadily within bounds. As one looks over the names 
of those who have accomplished much, one is sur- 
prised at the number who were ei^ly specialists. 
Take my own department : Berkeley writes his great 
work when he is twenfy-five; Hume publishes his 
masterpiece at twen^-seven. Or again, Keats had 
brought his wonderful results to accomplishment and 
died at twenty-five; Shelley at thirty; Marlowe, the 
greatest loss English letters ever met, at twenty-seven. 
It is just the same in other fields : Alexander dies 
at thirty-six, Jesus at thirty-three. Yes, let us look 
nearer home: the most forcible leader American 
education has ever had became president of Harvard 
University at thirty-five; President Hyde of Bow- 
doin took his position at twenty-seven ; my own wife, 
Alice Freeman, was president of Wellesley at twenty- 
six. These axe early specialists; and because they 
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specialized early they acquired an aptitude, a smooth- 
ness of work, a precision of insight, and width of power 
■which could not have been theirs had they btguo 
later. I would not deny that there have been geniuses 
who seemed to begin late: Kant was such; Locke 
was such. You will recall many within your own 
fields. But I think when you search the career of 
thoae who come to power in comparatively late 
years, you will find that there has usually been a train 
of covert specialization running through their lives. 
They may not have definitely named their field to 
themselves, or produced work within that field in 
early years, but everything had been converging 
toward that issue. I believe, therefore, you ought to 
respect your specialty, because only through it can 
your powers be brought to their highest accuracy 
and service. 

One more justification of specialization I will briefly 
mention, that it is necessary for the organization of 
society. No motive Is good for much until it is social- 
ized. If specialization only developed our individual 
selves, we could hardly justify it; but it is the means 
of progress for society. The field of knowledge is 
vast; no man can master it, and its immensity was 
never so fully understood as to-day. The only way 
the whole province can be conquered and brought 
under subjection to human needs is by parting it out, 
one man being content to till his little corner while 
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his neighbor is engaged on something widely diffe 
cnt. We must part out the field of knowledge and 
specialize on our allotted work, in order that there 
may be entirely in science. If we seek to have en- 
tirety in ourselves, science will be fragmentary and 
feeble. That division of labor which has proved ef- 
ficient everywhere else is no less needful in science. 

But I suppose it is hardly necessary to justify 
specialization to this audience. Most of you have 
staked heavily on it, putting yourselves to serious 
inconvenience, many of you heavily mortgaging your 
future, in order to come here and devote yourselves 
to some single interest, I might confidently go through 
this room asking each of you what is your subject? 
And you would proudly reply, "My subject is this. 
My subject is this. My subject is this." I think you 
■would feel ashamed if you had not thus specialized. 
I see no occasion, therefore, to elaborate what t have 
urged. As I understand it. the three roots of speciali- 
sation are these: it is grounded in the very nature of 
the kaowing process; it is grounded in the needs of 
ourselves as individuals, in order that we may attain 
our maximum efficiency; it is grounded in the needa 
of society, because onJy so can society reach that 
fulness of knowledge which its progress requires. 

But, after all, the beliefs which are accepted as 
matters of course in this room are largely denounced 
outside it. We must acknowledge that our confidence 
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in special izaiion encounters many doubts in the com- 
munity. It may be well, then, fo place ourselves 
where that conununity stands itnd ask the general 
public to tell us why it doubts us, what there is in 
OUT specialized attitude which it thinks defective, and 
what are the complaints which it is disposed to bring 
against us? I will try to take the position of devil's 
advocate and plead the cause of the objector to 
specialization. 

Specialization, it is said, leads to ignorance; in- 
deed it rather aims at ignorance than knowledge. 
When I attend to this dcsk> it is true I secure a bit 
of knowledge, but how small is that bit in compari- 
son to all the things in this room which I might know 
about! It is but a fraction. Yet I have condemned 
all else in the room to ignorance, reserving only thij 
one little object for knowledge. Now that is what we 
are all of us doing on a great scale; by specializ- 
ing, by limiting our attention, we cut off what is not 
attended to. It is often assumed that attention is 
mainly a positive affair and occupied with what we 
are to know. But that is a very small portion of it; 
teally its important part is the negative, the removal 
of what we do not wish to observe. We cut ourselves 
off from the great mass of knowledge which is offered. 
Is it not then true that every specialist has disciplined 
himself to be an ignoramus ? He has drawn a fence 
around a little portion of the universe and said, 
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"Within thai fence I know something." "Yes," the 
puhlic replies, " but you do not know anything out- 
side." And 13 not the public right? When we step 
forward and claim to be learned men, is not the 
public justified in saying, " I know a great deal more 
than you do ; I know a thousand things and you know 
only one. You say you know that one through and 
through, and of course I do not know my thousand 
things through and through. But it is not necessary. 
I perceive their relations; I can handle them; I can 
use them in practice; canyon?" "Well, no," we are 
obliged to say, "we specialists are a little fumbling 
when we try to take hold of the world. We are not 
altogether skilful in action, just because we are such 
specialists." You students here have been devoting 
yourselvea to some one point — I am afraid many 
of you are going to have sad experience ot it — you 
have been learning to know something nobody else 
on earth does know, and then you go forth to seek a 
position. But the world may have no use for you; 
there are only two or three positions of that sort in 
the country, and those may happen to be filled. Just 
because you are such an elaborate scholar you can- 
not earn your daily bread. You have cut yourself 
off from everything but that one species of learning, 
and that does not happen to be wanted. Therefore 
you are not wanted. Such is the too frequent con- 
dition of the specialist. The thousand things he does 
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not know: it is only the one tlimg he does know. 
And because he is so ignorant, he is helpless. 

Turning then to our second justification of speeial- 
ization, the case seems equally bad. I said that 
specialization was needed for the training of our 
powers, The training- of them all? Not that, but 
the training of only certain ones among them. The 
others hang slack. In those regionis of ourselves we 
count for little. We are men of weight only within 
the range of the powers we have trained; and what 
a large slice of us lies outside these! Accordingly the 
general public declares that there is no judgment so 
bad as the judgment of a specialist. Few practical 
situations exactly coincide with his specialty, and 
outside his specialty his judgment is worse than that 
of the novice. He has been training himself in ref- 
erence to something precise; and the moment he 
ventures beyond it, the very exactitude of his disci- 
pline limits his worth. The man who has not been a 
specialist, who has dabbled in b\\ things and has ac- 
quired a rough and ready common sense, that man's 
judgment is worth something in many different sec- 
tions of life, but the judgmeol of the specialist i$ 
painfully poor beyond hi.'i usual range. You remem- 
ber how, in the comic opera, the practice ia satirized 
of appointing a person who has never been at sea 
to lake charge of the navy of a great country. But 
that is the only sensible course to pursue- Put a 
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specialist there, and the navy will be wretchedly or- 
ganized, because Ihe administration of the na\'y re- 
quires something more than the specialism of sea^ 
manship. It ts necessary to coordinate seamanship 
with many other considerations, and the man trained 
in the specially of seamanship is little likely to have 
that ability. Therefore ordinarily we use our experts 
bejit by putting them under the control of those who 
ore not experts. Common sense has the last word. 
The coordinating power which has not been disci- 
plined in single tines is what ultimately takes the 
direction of affairs. We need the specialist wilhin 
his little field ; shut him up there, and he is valuable 
enough; but don't let him escape. That seems to 
he the view of the public. They keep the specialist 
confined because they utterly distrust bis judgment 
■when he extends himself abroad. 

And when we look at the third of our grounds for 
justification, social need, the public declares that 
the specialists are intolerably presumptuous. Know- 
ing their own subject, they imagine they can dictate 
to anybody and do not understand how limited is 
their importance. Again and again it happens that 
because a man does know some one thing pretty well 
he sets himself up as a great man in general. My 
own province suffers in this respect more than moat; 
for as soon as a man acquires considerable skill in 
chemistry or biology, he is apt to issue a pronuncia- 
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,'^iento on philosophy. But philosophy does not suffer 
kme. Everywhere the friends o£ the great specialist 
are telling him he has proved himself a mighty man, 
quite competent to sit in judgment on the universe; 
and he, forgetting that the universe and the par- 
ticular subject he knows something about are two 
dlJTgrent things, really JmagiDes that his igDorant 
apinioDs deserve consideration. 

Now I suppose we must acknowledge that in all 
this blasphemy against our calling, there is a good 
deal of truth. These certainly are dangers which all 
of us specialists incur. I agree that they are inevi- 
table dangers. Do uot^ however, let us on account 
of them abandon specialization and seek to acquire 
a mass of miscellaneous information. Bacon said, '* I 
take all knowledge for my province." If we aay it^ 
we shall become not Bacons but fools. No, that is 
the broad road to ignorance. But laying these pro- 
found dangers of specialization well to heart, assured 
that ihey beset us. all, let us search for remedial 
measures. Let us ask how such dangers may be re- 
duced to a minimum. Is there a certain way in which 
we may engage in the specialist's research and still 
save ourselves from some of the evils I have here de- 
picted ? I think there is. To 6nd it we will follow 
the same three avenues which have been leading us 
thus far. 

Id regard to the first, the limitation of attention. 
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I uod^Tstand that, after all. our specialty cannot 
fill our entire life. We do sometimes sit down to 
dinner; we occasionally talk with a friend; we now 
and then laJte a journey; we permit ourselves from, 
time to lime to read some other Itook than one which 
refers to our subject. That is, 1 take it, if we are fully 
alive to the great danger that in specializing we are 
cutting off a large part of the universe, we shall be 
wise in gathering eagerly whatever additional know- 
ledge we may acquire outstde our specialty. And I 
must say that the larger number of eminent special- 
ists whom I have happened to know have been men 
pretty rich in knowledge outside their specialties. 
They were men who well apprehended the extreme 
danger of their limited modes of pursuit and who 
greedily grasped, therefore, at every bit of know- 
ledge they could obtain which lay beyond their 
province. They appropriated all the wisdom they 
could ; and merely because it did not exactly fit in 
with their specialty, they did not turn it away. I do 
Cot know how far it is wise to go in this effort to re- 
pair the one-fidedness in which most of us are com- 
pelled to live. A rather extreme case was once brought 
to my attention. There was a student at Harvard who 
had beeo a high scholar with me, and I found that 
he was also so specializing in the classics that when 
he graduated he look classical honors. Some years 
later I learned that he was one of the highest scholars 
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in the Medical School. Meeting him a few years after 
he had entered his profession, I asked, " How did 
it happen that you changed your mind so mark- 
edly ? You devoted yourself lo classics and philosophy 
in college. \STiat made you finally decide lo became 
a physician?" "Finally decide]" said he. "Why. 
from childhood up I never intended to be anything 
else." "But," I persisted, "I cannot be mistaken in 
recalling that you devoted yourseW in college to 
classics and philosophy." "Yes," he said, "I did, 
because I knew I should never have another chance 
at those subjects. I was going to give the rest o£ my 
life to medicine, so I look those years for classics and 
philosophy." I asked, "Wasn't that a great mis- 
take; haven't you now found out your blunder?" 
"Oh, no," said he, "I am a much better physician 
on thai account; I could not have done half so well 
if 1 had n^t had all that training in philosophy and 
clasaicis." Now I cannot advise such a. course for 
everybody. It takes a big man to do that. If you are 
big enough, it is worth while laying a very broad 
foundation ; but coasidering the size on which mo^t 
of us are planned, it is wiser lo begin early and 
specialize from the very start. 

Well, then, here is one mode of making up for the 
defects of specialization : we may pick up knowledge 
outside our subject. But it is an impcirfect mode; 
you never can put away your limitations altogether. 
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You can do a great deal. Use j^ur odd quarter^ 
hours wisely fttid do not merely play in fragmeotary 
times» undersLajidLiig that these are pretnous seasoas 
for acquiring the knowledge which lies beyond your 
province. Then every lime you talk with anybody, 
lead him neatly to what he knows b^t, keeping an 
Attentive ear, becoming a first-class listener, and seek- 
ing to get beyond yourself. By doing so you will un- 
doubtedly much enlarge the nairow bounds to which 
you h^ve pledged yourself. Yettbia policy wil! not be 
enough. It will require to be supplemented by some- 
thing more. Therefore I should say in the second 
place^ that in disciplining ourpowers we must be care- 
ful to conceive our specialty broadly enough. In tak- 
ing it too narrowly lies our chief danger. There are 
two types of specialist. There is the man who r^ards-i 
his specialty as a door into which he goes and by 
which he shuts the world out, biding himself with his 
own little iaterests. That is the petty, poor specialist, 
the specialist who never becomes a man of power, 
however much he may be a man of learning. But 
there is an entirely different sort of specialist from 
that; it U the man who regards his specialty as a 
window out of which he may peer upon all the world. 
His specialty is merely a point of view from which 
everythiogb regarded. Consequently without depart- 
ing from our specialty each of us mav escape narrow- 
Eiess- lostead of rmmiog over all the earth and coa- 
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templating it in a, multitude of different aspects, the 
wise specialist chooses some single point of view and 
examines the universe as it is related to this. Every- 
thing therefore has a meaning for him, cveiything con- 
tributes something to his specialty. Narrowing him- 
self while he is getting his powers disciplined, as those 
powers bsconie trained he slacks them off and gives 
them a wider range; for he kaows very well that 
while the world is cut up into little parcels it never 
can be viewed rightly. It will always be distorted. 
For, after all, things are what they are through their 
relations, and if you snap those relations you never 
truly conceive anything. Accordingly, as soon as 
we have got our specialty, we should begin to coor- 
dinate that specialty with everything else. At first 
we may fix our attention on some single problem 
within a given field, but soon we discover that we 
cannot master that problem without knowing the 
rest of the field also. As we go on to know the rest 
of the field and make ourself a fair master of that 
science, we discover that that science depends on 
other sciences. Never was there an age of the world 
In which this interlocking of the sciences was so 
clearly perceived as in our day. Formerly we secmixl 
able to isolate a particular topic and know something 
of it, but in our evolutionary time nothing of that 
Mod is possible. Each thing is &a epitome of the 
whole. Have you been training your eye to see a 
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world in a graja of sand ? Can you look tlirough your 
specialty out upon the total univerae aad say : " I am 
a specialist merely because I do not want to be a 
DaiTow man. My specialty is my telescope. Every- 
thing belongs to me. I cannot, it is true, Inro to 
it all at once. Being a feeble person I must advance 
from point to point, accepting limitations; but jjust 
as fa,st as I can, having mastered those limitations, 
I shall cast them aside and press on into ever broader 
regions." 

But I said specialization was fundamentally justi- 
fied through the organization of society, because by 
its division oE toil we contribute our share to the total 
of Iiumao knowledge; and yet the popular objector 
declares that we are presumptuous, and because we 
have mastered our own specialty we are apt to as^ 
sume ourselves capable of pronouncing judgment over 
the whole field. Undoubtedly there is this danger; 
but such a result is not inevitable. The danger is 
one which we are perfectly capable of setting aside. 
The temper of our mind decides the matter, and this 
is entirely within our control. What is the use of our 
going forth presumptuous persons? We certainly 
shall be unsen'iceable if we are persona of that tj-pe. 
That is not the type of Charles Darwin in biology, 
of William James In psychologyj of Horace Howard 
Furnesa in Shakespeare criticism, of Albert Michel- 
son in physics. These are men as remarkable for 
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modesty and simplicity as for scholarly insight. The 
true characterislic of a learned sptcialisl is humility. 
What we want to be training ourselves in is respect 
for other pwiple and a sense o£ solidarity with. them. 
Our work would be of little use if there were not 
aomebody at our side who cared nothing for that 
work of ours and cared immensely for his own. It 
is our business to respect that other man, ■whether 
he respects us or not. We must leara to look upoa 
every specialist as a fcUow worker. Without him we 
cannot be perfect. Let us make ourselves as large 
as possible, in order that we may contribute our little 
something to that to which all others are contributing. 
It is this cooperative spirit which it should he ours 
to acquire. And It seems to me that you are under 
peculiarly fortunate circumstances for acquiring it. 
Wliat strikes me as fatal is to have a group of young 
specialists taken and trained by themselves, de- 
tachedly, shut off from others. Nothing of that sort 
occurs here. Every day you are rubbing shoulders 
with persons who have other interests than yours. 
When you walk to dinner, you fall in with a comrade 
who has been spending his dayover something widely 
unlike that which has concerned you. Possibly you 
have been able to lead him to talk about it; possibly 
you have gained an insight into what he was seeking, 
and seen how his work largely sUppletaents your own. 
If you have had proper respect for him and proper 
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humility in r^ard to yourself, this great society of 
specialists has filled out your work for you day after 
day; and in that sense of cooperation, of losing your^ 
selves in the common service of scientific mankind, 
you have found the veritable glory of these happy 
years. 
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A FEW years ago Matthew Arnold, after travelling 
in this coiiQtry and revising the somewliat unfavor- 
able opinioa of us which he had formed earlier and at 
a distance, still wrote in his last paper on Civiliza^ 
tion in the United States that America, io spite of 
its excellences, is an uninteresting land. He thought 
our institutions remarkable. He pointed out how 
close a fit exista between them and the character of 
the citizens, a fit so close as is hardly to be found 
ia other countries. He saw much that is of promise 
in our future. Bui after all, he declares that no man 
will Ihe here if he can live elsewhere, because Amer- 
ica is an uninteresting land. 

This remark of Mr, Arnold's is one which we may 
well ponder. As I consider how many of you are 
preparing to go forth from college and establish 
yourselves in this country, I ask myself whether 
you must find your days uninteresting. You cer- 
tainly have not been finding them uninteresting here. 
■Where were college days ever dull? It is a beauti- 
ful circumstance that^ the world over, the period of 
' Delivered at the first commeDcemeELt of the Woman's College 
of Western Reaeire Uaiveraity. 
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educaUon is the period of romance. No such thing 
was ever heard of as a collie student who did not 
eQJoy himself, a coU^:e studeqt who was not full of 
hope. And if this has beea the case with us prosaic 
males of the past, what must he the experience of 
your own hopeful sex ? I am sure you are looking for- 
ward with eagerness to your intended work. la it 
to be blighted ? Are you to fiad life dull ? It might 
aeem from the remark of Mr. Arnold that it would 
probably be ao, for you must live in an uninteresting 
land. 

When this remark of Mr. Arnold's was first made 
a multitude of voices in all parts of our country de- 
clared that Mr. Arnold did not know what he was 
talking about. As a stupid Englishman he had come 
here and had failed to see what our land contains. 
In reality every comer of it is stuffed with that 
beauty and distinction which he denied. For that 
was the offensive feature of his statement: he had 
said in substance the chief sources of interest are 
beauty and distinctioa. America is not beautiful. 
Ita scenery, its people, its past, are not distinguished. 
It is impossible, therefore, for an intelligent and cul- 
tivated man to find permanent interests here. 

The ordinary reply to these unpleasant sayings was, 
"America is beautiful, Ajuerica Is distinguished." 
But on the face of the matter this reply might well 
be distrusted. Mr. Arnold is not a man likely to 
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make such a mistake. He is a trained obsen'er. 
Hts life has beeo pasided in criticism, and criticism of 
an extremely delicate sort. It seems to me it must be 
rather his standards than his facts which are at 
fault. Many of us would be slow to believe our 
teacher had made an error in observation; for to 
many of us he has been a very great teacher indeed. 
Through him we have learned the charm of sim- 
plicity, the refinement nf exactitude, the strength of 
finished form; we have learned calmness in trial too, 
the patience of duty, ability to wait when in doubt; 
in short, we have learned dignity, and he who teaches 
us dignity is not a man lightly to be forgotten or dis- 
paraged. I say, therefore, that this answer to Mr. 
Arnold, that he was in error, is one which on its face 
might prudently be distrusted. 

But for other than prudential reasons I iacline to 
agree with Mr. Arnold's opinion. Even though I 
were not naturally disposed to credit his judgment, 
I should be obliged to acknowledge that ^ay own 
observations largely coincide with his. In Europe I 
think I find beauty more abundant than in America. 
Certainly the distinguished objects, the distinguished 
persons, whom I go there to see, are more numerous 
than those I might by searching find here. I cannot 
think this portion of Mr. Arnold's statement can be 
impugned. And must we then accept his conclusion 
and agree that your lives, while sheltered in this in- 
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leresting college, are themselves interesting ; but that 
when jo« go forth the nHoaoCe is to pass awaj-? 
I do Dot believe it. because I questioo the standard 
which Mr. Arnold employs. He tells us that the 
sources of the interesting are beauty and disttoctioa. 
I doubt it. However much delight aad refreshment 
these mar cod tribute to our lives. I do not bdlieTe 
Ihey predominanth- constitute our interrats. 

E%identl_T Mr- .\mold cannot have reached his 
opintoD through observation, for the commonest facts 
of eiperiCTice confute him. There is in every com- 
munity a certain class of persons whose business it 
is to discover what people regard as interesting. 
Tbese are the newspaper editors; they are paid to 
find out for tis interesting matters everv dav. There 
is nothing ther tike better than to get hold of some- 
thing interesting which has not been observed before. 
Are they then searchers for beauty and distinctiou ? 
I should say not. Here are the subjects which th«e 
seekers after interesting things discussed in my 
morning paper. There is an account of disturb- 
ances in South America. There is a statement about 
Mr. Blaine's health. There is a report of a prize 
fight lliere are specniations about the next general 
election. There is a description t^ a fashionable wed- 
ding. These things interest me. and I su5[>ect they 
interest the majorit}* of the readers of that papo'; 
though they can hardly be called beautiful or distin- 
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guished. Obviously, therefore, if Mr. Arnold had 
inspected the actual interests of to-day, he would 
have been obliged to recognize some other basis for 
them than beauty and distinction. 

Yet I suppose all will feel it would be better if 
the tririal matters which excite our interest in the 
morning journal were of a more beautiful, of a more 
distibguiished Sort. Our interests would be more hori- 
orabte then. These things interest merely because 
they are facts, not because they are beautiful. A fact 
is Interesting through being a fact, and this commoa- 
eat and most basal of interests Mr. Arnold has over- 
looked. He has not perceived that life itself is its 
own unceasing interest. 

Before we can decide, however, whether he ha3 
overlooked anything more, we must determine what 
18 meant by beauty. Let us analyze the matter s 
little. Let us see if we can detect why the beauti- 
ful and the distinguished are interesting, and still 
how we can provide a place for the other interests 
which are omitted in his statement. If we should 
look at a tree and ask ourselves why this tree ia 
more beautiful than another, we should probably 
find we had thought it so on some such grounds as 
these: the total bunch of branches and leaves, that 
exquisite green mass sunning itself, is no larger than 
can well be supported on the brown trunk. It is 
large enough; there is nothing lacking. If it were 
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smaller, the office of tfae tnitik would liardlT be ful- 
filled. If larger, the tniok would be OTerpowiejTd. 
Those- branches wluch erlend themselves lo the right 
adequately balance these which are extended to the 
left. Scmlinizing it, we find even' I^ in order, 
eafh ome read^ to aerate its little sap and so con- 
dooe to the life of the whole. Ilteie is do det^y, 
no broken branch. Nothing is deficient, but at the 
^HDe time there is nothing superfiuous- Each part 
nunaters to every part. In all parts the tree is pro- 
portionate — beautiful, intnnsically beautiful, be- 
cause it is un^uperSuous. uniacking. 

And when we turn to other larger, more intricately 
beautiful objects, we find the sftme principle involved. 
Puhiess of rdations among the parts, perfection of 
organism, absence <^ inoangruitr, coostitute the 
b^uitr of the object. Woe too ever in ^Viltshire 
in England, and did you visit the splmdid seat of 
the TaAs of Pembroke, Wiltoo House ? It IS a m^^ 
nificent pile, designed by Holbein the painter, n^ected 
before Elizabeth began to reign. Its green lawns, 
prepared ages ago, were adapted to their podlioiis 
onginaDy and perform their andent offices to-day. 
Tine has changed its gardens only by making them 
more lordy than when they were planned. So har- 
fltOBiDas with one another are grounds and castle 
that, loiddng on the stately dweUin^, one imagines 
that the Creator himi^f^f must have had it in mind in 
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ills design of the spot. And when you enter, alt is 
equally congruous. Around the central court runs 
tbe cloistered statuary gallery, out of which open 
the several halls. Passing through these, you notice 
the portraits not oaly of past members of the family 
■ — men who have been amoag tbe most distinguished 
of England's worthies — but also portraits of the 
eminent friends of the Pembrokes, painted by nota- 
ble artists who were often themselves also friends 
of the family. In the library is shown Sidney's 
"Arcadia," written in this very garden, with a lock 
of Elizabeth's hair inctoaed. Iq the chief hall a play 
of Shakespeare's is reported to have been performed 
by hia company. Half a dozen names that shine in. 
literature lend intellectual gloiy to the placer But 
aa you walk from room to room, amazed at the accu- 
mulation of wealth and proud tradition, you perceive 
how each casual object makes its separate contri- 
bution, to the general impression of stateliness. A 
glance.from a window discloses an enchanting view: 
in. the distance^ past the cedars, rises the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral, one of the most peaceful and 
aspiring iu England. All parts — scenery, buildings, 
rich possessions, historic heritages — ministerto parts. 
Romantic imagination is stirred. It is beautiful, 
beautiful beyond anything America can show. 

And if we turn to that region where beauty is 
most subtly embodied, if we turn to human character. 
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we find the coaditions not dissimilar. The character 
which impresses us most Is that which has fully or- 
ganized its powers, so that every ability finds its 
appropriate place without prominence; one with no 
false humility and without self-assertion ; a character 
which catinot be ovetthrowti by petty Circumstance, 
but, steadfast in itself, no part lacking, no part su- 
perfluous, easily lets its ample functions assist one 
another in alJ that they are summoned to perform. 
When we behold a man like this, we say, "This is 
what I would be. Here Is the goal toward which I 
would tend. This man, like Wilton House, like the 
beautiful tree, is a 6nished thing." It is true when 
we turn our attentiou back and odC6 ffioir^ ct-iticise, 
we see that it is not so. No human character can be 
finished. It is its glory that it cannot be. It must 
ever press forward ; each step reached Is but the 
vantage-ground tor a further step. There is no com- 
pleteness in human character — in human character 
save one. 

And must we then consider human character unin- 
teres;tingP According to Mr. Arnold's standard per- 
haps we ought to do so. But through this very case 
the narrowness of that standard becomes apparent. 
Mr. Arnold rightly perceives that beauty is one of 
our higher inlereats. It certainly is not our only or 
our highest, because in that which is most profoundly 
interesting, human lifCj the completeness of parts 
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which constitutes beauty is never reached. There 
must obviously be another and a higher source of 
intereat, one too exalted to be found where awhile 
ago I sketched it. In the mere occurrence of ft fact- 
We cannot say that ail events, simply because they 
occur, are alike interesting. To find in them an in- 
telligent interest we must rate their worth. I agree, 
accordingly, with Mr. Arnold in thinking that it ia 
the p&ssJoQ for perfection, the assessment of worths, 
which is at the root of all enduring interests. But I 
believe that in the history of the world this passion for 
perfection, this deepest root of human interests, baa 
presented itself in two forms. The Greek conceived 
it in one way, the Christiati has conceived it in an- 
other. 

It Tvas the office of that astonishing people, the 
Greeks, to teach us to honor completeness, the ma- 
jesty of the rounded whole. We see this in every 
department of tibeir marvellous life. Whenever we 
look at a Greek statue, it seems impossible that it 
should be otherwise without loss; we cannot imagine 
any portion changed; the thing has reached its com- 
pleteness. Before it we can only bow and feel at 
rest. Just so It ia when we examine Greek archi- 
tecture. There too we find the same ordered pro- 
portion, the same adjustment of part to part. And 
if we turn to Greek literature, the stately symme- 
try is no less remarkable. What page of Sophocles 
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could be stricken out? What page — what sen- 
tence? Just enough, not more than enough! The 
thought has grown, has asserted its entirety; and 
"when that entirety has been reached, it has stopped, 
delighted with its own perfection. A splendid ideal, 
an ideal which never can fail, I am sure, to interest 
man so long as he remains intelligent! 

And yet this beautiful Greek work shows only one 
aspect of the world. It omitted something, it omitted 
formative life. Joy in birth, delight in beg-innings, 
interest in origins, — these things did not belong to 
the Greek; they came in with Christianity. It is 
Jesus Christ who turns our attention toward growth, 
and so teaches us to delight in the imperfect rather 
than in the perfect. It is he who, wishing to give to 
hisdisciplesa model of what they should be. does not 
select the completed man, but takes the little child 
and sets him before them and to the supercilious 
says, "Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones." He teaches us to reverence the begin- 
ning of things. And at first thought it might well 
seem that this reverence for the imperfect was a re- 
trogression. What! is not a consummate man more 
admirable than a child? "No," Jesus answered; 
and because he answered so, pity was bom. Before 
the coming of Jesus Christ, I think we may say that 
the sick, the afflictedj the child — shall I not say the 
woman? — were but sliglitly understood. It is be- 
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cause God has come down from heaven, manifest- 
ing even himself in forms of imperfection, iL is on 
this account that our intellectual horizon has beeu 
enlarged. We may now delight in the lowly, we may 
stoop and gather imperfect things and rejoice in. 
them. — rejoice beyond the old Greek rejoicing. 

Yet it IS easy to mistake the nature of this change 
of standxird, and in doing so to run into grave moral 
danger. If we content ourselves with the imperfect 
rather than -with the perfect, we are barbarians. We 
are not Christians nor are we Greets, we are bar- 
barians. But that is not the spirit of Jesus. He 
teaches ns to catch the future in the instant, to see 
the infinite in the finite, to watch the growth of the 
perfect out of the imperfect. And he teaches us that 
this delight in progress, in growth, in aspiration, in 
completing, may rightly be greater than our exulta^ 
tion in completeness. In his view the joy of perfect- 
ing is beyond the joy of perfection. 

Now I want to be sure that you young women, 
who are preparing yourselves here for larger life and 
are soon to emierge into the perplexing world, go 
forth with clear antl Christian purpose. For though 
what I have been discUssiqg may appear dry and ab- 
st^act^ it is an extremely practical matter. Consider 
a moment in which direction you are to seek the 
interests of your life. Will you demand that the 
things about you shall already possess their perfec- 
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tion ? Will you ask from life that it be completed, 
finished, beautiful ? If so, you are doomed to dreary 
days. Or are you to get your intellectual eyes open, 
see beauly in the making, and come to rejoice in it 
there rather than after it is made ? That is the ques- 
tion I wish to present to-day; and I shall ask you to 
examine several provinces of life and see how differ- 
ent they appear when surveyed from one point of 
view or from the other. 

Undoubtedly all of you on leaving here will go 
into some home, either the home of your parents or 
— less fortunate - — some stranger's home. And when 
you come there, I think I tan foretell one thing: it 
will be a tol^ably imperfect place in which you find 
yourself. You will notice a great many points in 
which it is improvable; that is to say, a great many 
respects in which you might properly wish it other- 
wise. It will seem to you, I dare say, a little plain, 
a little commonplace, compared with your beautiful 
college and the college life here. I doubt whether 
you will find all the members of your family — dear 
though they may be — so wise, so gentle-mannered, 
BO able to contribute to your intellectual life as are 
your companions here. Will you feel then, "Ah! 
home is a dull place; I wish I were back in college 
again ! I think I was made for college life. Possibly- 
enough I was made for a wealthy life. I am sure I 
was made for a comfortable life. But I do not find 
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these things here. I will sit and wish I had them. Of 
course I ought not to enjoy a home that is short of 
perfection ; and I recognize that this is a good way 
from complete." Is this to be your attitude ? Or are 
you going to say, " How interesting this home ! What 
a brave struggle the dear people are making with the 
resources at their comioaad ! What kindness is shown 
by my tired mother; how swift she is in finding out 
the many small wants of the household! How dili- 
gent my father! Should I^ if 1 had had only their 
narrow opportunities, be so intelligent^ so kind, so 
Self-sacrificing as they? What ca.n I do to showthcjn 
my gratitude? What can I contribute toward the 
furtherance, the enlargement, the perfecting, of this 
home ? " That is the wise course. Enter this home 
not merely as a matter of loving duty, but find in it 
also yourown strong iaterests, and leam tosay, "This 
home is not a perfect home, happily not a perfect 
home. I have something here to do. It is far more 
interesting than if it were already complete." 

And ^ain, you will not always live in a place so 
attractive as Cleveland. There are cities which have 
not your beautiful lake, your distant views, your 
charming houses excellently shaded with trees. These 
things are exceptional 3.nd cannot always be yours. 
You may be obliged to live in an American town 
■which appears to you highly unfinished, a town which 
constantly suggests that much still remsuns to be 
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done. And then are you going to say, " This place is 
not beautiful, and I of course am a lover of the beaU' 
iifuL How could one so superior as I rest in such 
surroundings ? I could not respect myself were I 
not discontented.*' Is that to be your attitude P It 
is, I am sorry to think, the attitude of many who go 
from our collies. They have been taught to rever- 
ence perfection, to honor eKceLleace; and instead of 
making it their work to carry this excellence forth, 
and to be interested m spreading it far and wide 
in the world, they sit down and mourn that it has 
not yet come. How dull the world would be had it 
come! Perfection, beauty? It constitutes a resting- 
place for us; it does not constitute our working- 
place. 

I maintain, therefore, in regard to our land as a 
whole that there is no other so interesting on the face 
of the earth; and I am led to this convrctiou by the 
very reasoning which brought Mr. Arnold to a con- 
trary opiaioq. I accept his judgmedt of the beauty 
of America. His premise is correct, but it should 
have conducted him to the opposite conclusion. In 
America we stiH are in the making- We are not yet 
beautiful and distinguished ; and that is why America, 
beyond every other country, awakens a noble interest. 
The beauty which is in the old lands, and which re- 
freshes for a seasoUj is after all a species of death. 
Those who dwell among such scenes are appealed. 
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they are not quickened. Let them keep their past; 
we have our future. We may do much. What tkey 
can do Is largely at an end. 

In literature also I wish to bring these distinctions 
before you, these differences of standard ; aad per- 
haps I cannot accomplish this better than by ejdiibit- 
ing them as they are presented in a few verses from 
(he poet of the imperfect, I suppose if we try to 
mark out with precision the work of Mr. Browning, — 
I mean not to mark it out as the Browning societiea 
do, but to mark it out with precision, — we might say 
that its distinctive feature is that he has guided him- 
self by the principle on which I have insisted : he has 
sought for beauty where there is seeming chaos; he 
has loved growth, has prized progress, has noted the 
advance of the spiritual, the pressing on of the finite 
soul through hindrance to its junction with the in- 
finite. This it is which has inspired his somewhat 
crabbed verses, and has mademen willing to undergo 
the labor of reading them, that they too may partake 
of his insight. In one of his poems ^ one which 
seems to me to contain some of his sublimesl as well 
as some of his most commonplace lines, the poem on 
"Old Pictures in Florence," — he discriminates be- 
tween Greek and Christian art in much the same way 
I have done. In " Greek Art," Mr. Browning says : — 

¥ou sflw yours^lF as you wished you. were, 
As you might have been, a^ yau cannot be i 
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Eflxtli here, rebuked by Olj'mpua there; 

And grew content in your poor degree 
With your little power, by ihose atutuea' godhead. 

And your little scope, by their eyea' full sway. 
And your little grace, by their gratx embodied. 

And your iittfe dute, by llieir forms Ibat stay. 

You would fam be kinglier, say, than I am P 

Even so, you will not sit like Theseus. 
You would prove a model ? The son of Priam 

Has yet the advantage in arms' utid knees' aae. 
You're wntth — can you slay your snake hke Apollo? 

You're grieved — still N'obe'^ [be grBuderi 
You live "^ there's the llacere' frieze to follow: 

You die: — there's the dying Alexander. 

So, testing your weakness by tteir strcDgth, 
Your meagre cbanna by their rounded beauty. 

Measured by Art m your breadth and length. 
You learned — to aubmit is a mortal'a duty. 

Growtb ratne when, looking your last od them all. 

You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day 
And cried with a start — What if we so small 

B^ greater and grander the while than iheyl 
Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of sCatUK? 

In both, of such lower types are we 
Prectsely because of our wider nature; 

For lime, theirs =- ours, for eternity. 

To-day's brief passion limits their range; 

It seetbes with the morrow for us and more. 
They are perfect — how else ? they shaJl never chaage : 

We are faulty — why not ? we have time in store. 
The Artificer's hand is not arrested 

With us; we are rough-hewn, no-wise polished: 
They stand for our copy, and once invested 

Witli all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 
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You will notice that io this subtle study Mr. Brown- 
ing points out how through contact with perf^tion 
there may come cootent with our present lot. This 
I call the danger of perfection, our possible belittle- 
ment through beauty. For in the lives of us all 
there should be a divine discontent, — notdevilish dis- 
lajntent, but divine discontent, — a consciousness that 
life may be larger than we have yet attained, that we 
are to press beyond what we have reached, that joy 
lies in the future, in that which has not been found, 
lather than in the realized present. And it seems to 
me if ever a people were called od to understand this 
glory of the imperfect, it is we of America, it is jou 
of the Middle West; it is especially you who are 
undertaking here the esperiment of a woman's col- 
lege. You are at the beginning, and that fact should 
lend an interest to your work which cannot so read- 
ily be realized in our older institutions. As you look 
eastward upon my own huge university. Harvard 
University, it probably appears to you singularly 
beautiful, reverend in its; age, magnificent ia its &x- 
dowmenls, equahk in its working ; perhaps you con- 
template it as aearing perfection, and contrast your 
incipient college with it as hardly deserving the name. 
You are entirely mistaken. Harvard University, to 
its glory be it said, is eaormously unfinished ; it is 
a great way from perfect; it is full of blemishes. 
We are tiakering at it all the little; and if it were not 
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so, I for one should decline to be coQoected wilh It. 
Its interest for me would cease. You are to start 
free from some trammels that we feel, Because we 
have so large a past laid upon us we have not some 
freedoms of growth, some opportunities of enlarge- 
ment, which you possess. Accordingly, in your very 
experiment here you have a superb illustration of 
the principle I am trying to explain. This young 
and imperfect college should interest you who are 
members of it; it should interest this intelligent city. 
Wise patrons should find here a germ capable of such 
broad and interesting growth as may well call out 
their heartiest enthusjasm. 

If then the modes of accepting the passion for 
perfection are so divergent as I have indicated, is it 
possible to suggest methods by which we may disci- 
pline ourselves in the nobler way of seeking the in- 
terests of life ? — I mean by taking part with things 
in their b^iunings, learning to reverence them there, 
and so attaining an interest which will continually 
be supported and carried forward. You may look 
with some anxiety upon the doctrine which I have 
laid down. Y'ou may say, "But beauty Is seductive; 
beauty allures me. I know that the imperfect in its 
struggle toward perfection is the nobler matter. I 
know that America is, for him who can see all things, 
a more interesting land than Spain. Yes, I know 
this, but I find it hard to feel it. My strong tempta- 
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tion is to He and dream iu romance, in ideal perfec- 
tion. By what means may I discipline myself out of 
this degraded h^bit and bring myself into the higher 
life, so that I shall always be interested in progressj 
in the future rather than in the past, in the on-going 
rather than in the completed life?" I cannot give 
an exact and final receipt for this better mind. A 
persisteolly studied experience must be the teacher. 
To-day you may understand what I say, you may 
resolve to live according to the methods I approve. 
But you may be sure that tomorrow you will need 
to learn it all over again. And yet I think I can 
inentiort several forma of discipline, as I may call 
them. I can direct your attention to certain modea 
by which you may instruct yourselves how to take 
an Interest in the imperfect thing, and still keep that 
interest an honorable one. 

Id my judgment, then, your first care should be to 
learn to observe. A simple matter — one, I dare say, 
■which it will seem to you difficult to avoid. You 
have a pair of eyes ; how can you fail to observe ? 
Ah J but eyes can only look, and that is not observ- 
ing. We must not rest in looking, but must pene- 
trate into things, if we would find out what is there. 
And to find this out is worth while, for everything 
when observed is of immense interest. There is no 
object so remote from human life that when we come 
to study it we may rjot detect within its narrow com- 
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pass illumidating and therefore mterestitig matter. 
But it makes a great difference whether we do thus 
really observe, -whether we hold attention to the 
thing in hand, and see what it contains. Once, after 
puzzling long over the charm of Homer, I applied to 
a learned friend and said to him, "Can you tell me 
why Homer Is so interesting ? Why can't you and I 
write as he wrote? Why is it that his art is lostt 
and that to-day it is impossible for us to awaken an 
interest at aU comparable to his?" — "Well," said 
my friend, "I have often meditated on that, but it 
seems to come to about this: Homer looked long at 
a thing. Why," said he, "do you know that if you 
should hold up your thumb and look at it long 
enough, you would find it immensely interesting?" 
Homer looks a great while at his thumb. He sees 
precisely the thing he is dealing with. He does not 
confuse it with anything else. It is sharp to him; 
and because it is sharp to him it stands out sharply 
for us over thousands of years. Have you acquired 
this art, or do you hastily glance at insignificant 
objecis ? Do you see the thing exactly as it is ? Do 
you strip away from it your own likings and dislik- 
ings, your own previous notions of what it ought to 
be ? Do you come face to face with things ? If you 
do. the hardest situation in life may well be to you a 
delight. For you will not regard hardships, but only 
opportunities. Possibly you may even feel, "Yes, 
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here are just the difficulties I Hke to explore. How 
can one be interested in easy things ? The hard 
things of life are the ones for which we ought to give 
thaoks." So we may feel if we have made the cool 
and hardy temper of the obaer\'er our own, if we have 
learned to put ourselves into a situation and to under- 
stand it on all sides. Why, the things on whioh we 
have thus concentrated atteation become our perma- 
nent interests. For example, unluckily when I -was 
trained I was not disciplined in botany. I cannot, 
therefore, now observe the rose. Some of you can, for 
you have been studying botany here. I have to look 
stupidly on the total beauty of the lovely object; I 
can see it only as a whole, while you, fine obaerver, 
who have trained your powers to pierce it, can com- 
prebead its very atnicture and see how marvellously 
the bloomiog thing is put together. My eyes were 
dulled to that long ago ; I cannot observe it. Beware, 
do not let yourselves grow dull. Observe, observe, 
observe in every direction] Keep yoMi eyes open. 
Go forward^ understanding that the world was made 
for your knowledge, that you have the right to enter 
into and possess it. 

And then besides, you need to train yourselves to 
sympathize with that which lies beyond you. It is 
easy to sj-mpathize with that which lies within you. 
Many persons go through life sympathizing with 
tbemaelves incessantly. What unhappy persons! 
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How unfit for anything imporlant! They are full of 
theuLselves and answer their own motion, while there 
beyond them lies all the wealthy world in which they 
might be sharers. For sympathy is feeling with, — 
it is the ideDtificattoQ of ourself with that which at 
present is not ourself. It Is going forth and joining 
that which we behold^ not standing aloof and merely 
observing, as I said at first. WTien we observe, the 
object we observe is alien to us ; when we sympathize, 
we identify ourselves with it. You may go into a 
tome and observe, and you will make every person 
in that home wretched. But go into a home and sym- 
pathize, hod out what lies beyond you there, see how 
differently those persons are thinking and feeling 
from the ways in which, you are accustoroed to think 
and feel ; yet notice how imperf eel you are in your- 
self, and how important it is that persons should be 
fashioned thus different from you if even your own 
completion is to come; then, I say, you will find 
yourself becoming large in your own being, and a 
large benefactor of others. 

Do not stunt sj-mpathy, then. Do not allow walls 
to rise up and hem it in. Never say to yourself, 
"This is my way; I don't do so and so. I know only 
this and that; I don't want to know anything else. 
You other people may have that habit, but these are 
my habits, and I always do thus and thus." Do not 
say that, Nothing is more immoral than moral psy- 
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choJog^y. You should have no iateresl in yourself as 
you stand ; because a larger selfhood lies beyond you, 
and you should be going forth and claimbg your 
heritage there. Do not stand apart from the move- 
ments of the country, — the political, charitable, 
religious, scientific, literary movements, — however 
distastefully they may strike you. Identify yourself 
with them, sympathise with them. They all have a 
noble side; seek It out and claim it as your own. 
Throw yourself into all life and make it nobly yours. 
But I am afraid it would be impossible for yoa 
thus to observe, thus to sympathize, unless you bring 
within your imperfect self just grounds of self-respect. 
You must contribute to things if you would draw from 
things. You must already have acquired some sort 
of excellence in order to detect larger excellence else- 
where. You should therefore have made yourself the 
master of something which you can do, and do on the 
whole better than anybody else. That in the rooral 
aspect of competition, that one person can do a cer- 
tain thing best and so it is given him to do. Some of 
you who are going out tnto the world before long will, 
I fear, be astonished to find that the world is already 
full. II has no place for you; it never anticipated 
your coming and it has reserved for you no corner. 
Your only means of gaining a comer will be by doing 
something better than the people who are already 
there. Then they will make you a place. And that 
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is what you should be considering; here. You should 
be Iraioing yourself to do somelliing well, it really 
does not matter much what. Can you make dresses 
well ? Cbb you cook a good loaf of bread ? Can you 
write a poem or run a typewriter ? Can you do any- 
thing well? Are you a master somewhere? If you 
are, the world will have a place for you; and more 
than that^ you will have within yourself Just grounds 
for self-respect. 

To sum up, what I have been saying throughout 
this address merely amounts to this: that the imper- 
fect thing — the one thiog of genuine interest in all 
the world — gets its right to be respected only through 
its connection with the totality of things. Do not, 
then, when you leave college say to yourself, " I know 
Greek, That is a splendid thing to know. These 
people whom I am meeting do not know it and are 
obviously of a lower grade than I." That will not 
be self^respectful, because it showa that you have not 
understood your proper place. You should respect 
yourself as a part of all, and not as of independent 
worth. To call this -wide world our own lai^er self 
is not too extravagant an expression. But if we are 
to count it so, then we must count the particular 
thing which we are capable of doing as merely our 
special contribution to the great self. And we must 
understand that many are making sim.i:lar contribu- 
tions. What I want you to feel, therefore, is the 
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profound conception of mutual helpfulness and re- 
sulting individual dignity which St. Paul has set 
forth, according to which each of us is performing a 
special function in the common life, and that life of 
all is recognized as the divine life, the manifestation 
of the life of the Father. When you have come to 
that point, when you have seen in the imperfect a 
portion, an aspect, of the total, perfect, divine life, 
then I am not afraid life will be uninteresting. In- 
deed I would say to every one who goes from this 
college, you can count with confidence on a life which 
shall be vastly more interesting beyond the college 
walls than ever it has proved here, if you have once 
acquired the art of penetrating into the imperfect, and 
finding in limited, finite life the infinite life. "To 
apprehend thus, draws us a profit from all things we 
see." 
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The following papers relate priraarilj to Harvard Uni- 
versity and are chiefly at historic intereal. But since out 
of that centre of iovestigalion and criticism has come a 
large part of what is significant in A.mericaD education. 
the story of its experiences will be found pretty generally 
instructive for whoever would teach or learn. 

The first three piapers were published in the Andover 
Review fot 1885^, 1886, and 1887, and are now printed 
without alteratiDD. Time has changed most of the facta 
recorded in these papers, and the University is now a dif- 
fetent place from the one depicted here. An educational 
revolution was then in progress, more iafiuential than any 
which has ever visited our country before or since, Har^ 
vard was its leader, and had consequently become an object 
of .tuspicion through wide sections of the land. T was one 
of tho3e who sought to allay those suspicions and to clear 
up som« of the mental confuaiona in. which they arose. To- 
day Harvard's cause is won. All courses leading to the 
Bachelor'a degree throughout the country now recognize 
the importance of persouftl choice. But the hialoiy of the 
atruggle eshibita with peculiar distinctness a conflict which 
perpetually goes on between two cuirenla of human pro- 
gress, a conflict whose opposing ideals are almost equally 
necessary and whose champions never fail alike to awaken 
sympathy. As a result of this struggle our children enjoy 
an ampler heritage than was open to us their fathers. Do 
they comprehend their added wealth and turn it to tbe 
high uses for which it was designed ? In good measure 
they do. A brief consideration of the ethical alias which 
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have shaped the modem ccdlcge may enable them to do 
so still more. 

Appended to these are two papers: one on college 
economics in 1887, describing the first attempt ever made, 
I believe, to ascertain from students themselvea the cost 
of the higher education; the other setting forth a pictur- 
esque and noble figure who belonged to the days before 
the Elood, wheD the prescribed system was still supreme. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 

During the year 1884-85 the freshmen of Har- 
vard College chose a majority of their studies. Up 
to that tupe no college, so far as I know, allowed ita 
first year's men any choice whatever. Occasion- 
ally, one modem language has been permitted rather 
than another; and where colleges are organized by 
*' schools," — that is, with indepeudent groups of 
studies each leading to a different degree, — the 
freshman by entering one school turns away from 
others, and £o exercises a kind of selection. But with 
these possible exceptions, the same studies have al- 
ways been required of all the members of a given 
freshman class. Under the new Harvard rules, but 
seven sixteenths of the work of the freshman year 
will be prescribed; the entire remainder of the col- 
lege course, with the exception of a few exercises in 
English composition, will be elective. A frfl^ment of 
prescribed work so inconsiderable is likely soon to 
disappear. At no distant day the Harvard student 
will mark out for himself his entire curriculum from 
entrance to graduation. 

Even if this probable result should not foUow, the 
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present step toward it is too significant to be passed 
over in silence, for it indicates that after more than 
half a. century of experiment the Harvard Faculty 
are convinced of the worth of the elective system. 
In their eyes, option is an engine of eflSciency, People 
generally treat it as a concession. Freedom is con- 
fessedly agreeable; restive boys like it; let them have 
as much as will not harm them. But the Harvard 
authorities mean much more than this™ They have 
thrown away that established principle of American 
^ucatiQU., that every head should contain a given 
kind of knowledge ; and having already organized 
their college from the top almost to the bottom on a 
wholly different plan, they now declare that their 
new principle has been proved so safe and effective 
that it should supplant the older method, even in 
that year when students are acknowledged to be 
least capable of self-direction. 

On what facts da they build such confidence? 
'Whai do tbey mean by calling their elective prin- 
ciple a. system? Does not the new method, while 
rendering education more agreeable, tend to lower 
its standard? Or, if it succeeds in stimulating tech- 
nical scholarship, is it equally successful in fostering 
character and in forming vigorous and law-rever- 
ing men ? These questions I propose to answer^ for 
they are questions which every friend of Harvard, 
and indeed of American education, wishes people 
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pressiagly to ask. Those most likely to ask them are 
quiet. God-fearing parents, who, having bred their 
sons to a sense of duty, expect collie life to broaden 
and consolidate the discipline of the home. These 
are the parents every college wants to reach. Their 
soaa, whether rich or poor, are the bone and sinew 
of the land. In my judgment the new education, 
once Understood, will appeal to them more strongly 
than to any other class. 

But it is not easy to understand it. My own un- 
derstanding of it has been of slow growth. When, 
in 1870, I left Andover Seminary and came to teach. 
at Harvard, I distrusted the more extreme develop- 
ments of the elective system. Up to 1373 I opposed 
the introduction of voluntary attendance at recita- 
tions. Not Until four years ago did I begin to favor 
the remission of Greek in the requisites for entrance. 
In all these cases my party was defeated ; my fears 
proved groundless; what I wi-shed to accomplish was 
effected by means which I had oppo.sed. I am there^ 
fore tihat desirable persuader, the man who has him- 
self been persuaded. The misconceptions through 
which I passed, 1 am sure beset others. I want to 
clear them away, and to present some of the reasons 
which have turned me from an adherent of the old to 
an apostle of the new faith. 

An elementary misconception deserves a passing 
word. The new system is not a mere cutting of 
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straps ; it is a system. Its student is still Under bonds, 
bond:9 more compulsive than the old, because fitted 
with nicer adjustment to each one's person. On 
H. M. S. Pinafore the desires of every sailor receive 
instant re«)gnilion. The new education will not agree 
to that. It remaids authoritative. It will oot subject 
its student to alien standards, nor treat \m deliberate 
wishes as matters of no consequence; but it does in- 
sist on that authority which reveals to a mau his own 
better purposes and makes them firmer and finer than 
they could have become if directed by himself alone. 
What the amount of a young man's study shall be, 
and what its grade of excellence, a body of experts 
decides. The student himself detennint^ its speciBe 
topic. 

Everj-body knows how far this is from a pre- 
scribed system; not so many see that it is at a 
considerable remove from unr^ulated or nomadic 
study- An Americaa at a Gennau university, or at 
a summer school of languages, applies for no d€gree 
and is under no restraint. He chooses whatever 
studies he likes, ten courses or Bve or one; he woiks 
on them as much as suits his need or his caprice; he 
submits what he does to no test ; he receives no mark ; 
the lime be wastes is purely his own concern. Study 
like this, roving study, is not systematic at alL It 
is advantageous to adult students, — to those alone 
whose wills are steady, and who know their own 
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wants precisely. Most colleges draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the small but important body of 
students of this class — special students, as they are 
called — and the great company of regulars. These 
latter are candidates for a degree, are under conataut 
inspection, and are moved along the line only as they 
attain a definite standard in both the quantity and 
quality of their work. After accomplishiag the 
studies of the freshman year, partly prescribed and 
partly elective, a Harvard student must pass suc- 
cessfully four elective courses in each of his subse- 
quent three years. By "a course" is understood a 
singly lioe of study receiving three hours a. week of 
instruction ; fifty per cent of a maximum mark must 
be won in each, year in order to pass. Throwing out 
the freshman year, the precise meaning of the Har- 
vard B. A. degree is therefore this: its holder has 
presented twelve coUTgea of study selected by him- 
self, and has mastered them at least half perfectly. 
Here, then, is the essence of the elective system, 
■~- fixed quantity and quality of study, variable topic. 
Work and moderate excellence are matters within 
everybody's reach. It is not unfair to demand them 
of all. If a man cauaot show success somewhere, he 
is stamped ipso facto a worthless fellow. But into the 
Specific topic of work an element of individuality 
enters. To succeed in a particular branch of study 
requires fitness, taste, volition, — incalculable fac- 
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tors, koown to nobody but the man himself. Here, 

if anywhere, is the proper field for choice i and all 
American colleges are now substantiallj' agreed ia 
accepting the elective principle in this sense and ap- 
plying it within the limits hexe marked out. It is an 
error to suppose that election is the hasty "craze" 
of a single college. Every senior class in New Eng- 
land elects a portion of its studies. Every important 
New England college allows election in tlic junior 
year, Amherst, Bowdoin, Yale, and Harvard allow 
it in the sophomore. Outside of New England the 
case is the same. It is true, all the colleges except 
Harvard retain a modicum of prescribed study even 
in the senior year; but election in some degree is ad- 
mitted everywhere, and the tendency is steadily in 
the direction of a wider choice. 

The truth is. Harvard has introduced the principle 
more slowly than other colleges. She was merely 
one of the earliest to begin. In 1825, on the recom- 
mendation of Judge Story, options were first allowed, 
in modern languages. Twenty years of experiment 
followed. In 1846 electives were finally established 
for seniors and juniors; in 1867 for sophomores; 
in 1884 for freshmen. But the old method was aban- 
doned so slowly that as late as 1871 some prescribed 
study remained for seniors, till 1879 for juniors, and 
till 1884 for sophomores. During this long and un- 
noticed period, careful Comparison was made be- 
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tween the new and old methods. A mass of facts 
was accumulated, which subsequently rendered pos- 
sible an extrcuiely rapid adoption of the system by 
other colleges. Public confidence was tested. Com- 
paring the new Harvard with the old, it is plain 
enough that a revolution has taken place ; but it is 
a revolutioo like that in the England of Victoria, 
wrought not by sudden shock, but quietly, consid- 
erately, conservatively, inevitably. Those who have 
watched the college have approved; the time of 
transition has been a time of unexampled prosperity. 
For the last fifteen years the gifts to the University 
have averaged 8250,000 a year. The steady increase 
in students may be seen at a glance by dividing the 
last twenty-five years into 6ve-year periods, and not- 
ing the average number of undergraduates in each : 
1861-65, 423; 1806-70, 477; 1871-75, 657; 1870-80, 
808; 1881-85, 873. 

These facts are sufficient to show that Har^-ard 
has reached her present great prosperity by becom- 
ing the pioneer in a general educational movement. 
What made the movement general was the dread 
of flimsy study. Our world is larger than the one our 
grandfathers inhabited; it is more minutely sub- 
divided, more finely related, more subtly and broadly 
known. The rise of physical science and the enlarge- 
naenl of hamfljiistic interests oblige the college of 
to-day to teach elaborately many topics which for- 
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mer!y were not taught at all. Not so many years ago 
a liberal education prepared men almoat exclusively 
for the four professions, — preaching, teaching, 
medicioe, and l^w. !□ the first century of its exist- 
eoce one half the graduates of Harvard became 
ministers. Of the graduates of the last ten years a 
full third have entered none of the four professions. 
With a narrow field of knowledge, and with students 
who required no great variety of training, the task 
of a college was simple. A single prc^raEmne de- 
cently covered the needs of all. But as the field of 
knowledge widened, and men b^an to notice a 
difference between ita contents and those of the 
college curriculum, an effort waa made to enlarge 
the latter by adding subjects from the former. 
Modern languages crept in, followed by sciences^ 
political economy, new departments of history, lit- 
erature, art, ptiloaophy. For the most part, these 
were added to the studies already taught. But the 
length of college days is limited. The life of man 
has not extended with the extension of science. To 
multiply subjects was soqn found equivalent to 
cheapening knowledge. Where three subjects are 
studied in place of one, each is pushed only one third 
As far. A crowded curriculum is a cumculum of su- 
perficialities, where men are forever occupied with 
alphabets and multiplication-tables, —elementary 
matters, containing little mental nutriment. Thor- 
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ough-gomg discipline, the acquisition of habits of 
intellectual mastery, calls for acquaintance with 
knowledge in its higher ranges, and there ia no way 
of reaching these remoter regions during the brief 
season of college life except by dividing the field and 
pressing along paths where personal friction is least. 
Accordingly, alternative options began to be allowed, 
at first between the new subjects introduced, then 
between these and the old ones. But in this inev- 
itable admission of option a new principle was in- 
troduced whose germinal force could not afterwards 
be stayed. The old conception had been that there 
were certain matters a knowledge of which consti- 
tuted a liberal education. Compared with the pos- 
aeaaion of these, the temper of the receiving mind 
was a secondary affair. This view became untenable. 
Under the new conditions, college faculties were 
forced to recognize personal aptitudes, and to stake 
intellectual gains upon them. In assessing the worth 
of studies, attention was thus withdrawn from their 
subject-matter and transferred to the response they 
called forth in the apprchender* Hence arose a new 
ideal of educatiou, in which temper of mind had 
preeminence over quceaUa, the guidance of the powers 
of knowing over the store of matters known. The 
new education has accordingly passed through two 
stages of development : first, in order to avoid su- 
perficiality when knowledge was comibg in like a 
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flood, it was found necessary lo admit choice; sec- 
ondly, in the very necessity of this admission was 
disclosed a more spiritual ideal of the relation of 
ihe mind of man to knowledge. 

And this new ideal, I hold, should now commend 
itself not as a thing good enough if collateral, but 
as a principle, organic and exclusive. To justify it3 
dominance a single compendious reason is sufiScicnt: 
it uplifts character as no other training can, and 
through influence on character it ennobles all meth- 
ods of teaching and discipline. We say to our stu- 
dent at Hairard, "Study Greek, Gennan, history, 
or botany, — what you will; the one thing of conse- 
quence is that you should will to study something." 
The moral factor is thus put forward, where it be- 
longs. The will is honored as of prime consequence. 
Other systems treat it as a merely concurrent and 
auxiliar force. They try to smuggle it into operation 
wrapped in a mass of matter-of-course performances. 
It is the distinctive merit of the elective system that 
it strips off disguises, places the great facts of the 
moral life in the foreground, forces the student to be 
conscious of what he is doing, permits him to be- 
come a partaker in his own work, and makes him 
perceive that gains and losses are immediately con- 
nected with a volitional attitude. When such a con- 
sciousness is aroused, every step in knowledge be- 
comes a step toward maturity. There is no sudden 
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transformation^ but the boy comes gradually to per- 
ceive that in the dctprmiaation of the will are fouQd 
the promise and potency of every form of life. Many 
people seem to suppose that at some epoch in the 
life of a young man the capacity to choose starts up 
of itself, ready-made. It Is not so. Choice, like other 
human powers, needs practice for strength- To learn 
how to choose, we must choose. Keep a boy from 
exercising his will during the formative period from 
eighteen to twenty-two, and you turn him into the 
world a child when by years he should be a man. 
To permit choice is dangerous; but not to permit it 
is more dangerous; for it renders dependency habit- 
ual, places outside the character those springs of 
action which should be aet within it, treats personal 
adhesion as of little account, and through anxiety 
to shield a young life from &vil cuts it off from oppor- 
tunities of virile good. Even when successful, the 
directive process breeds an excellence not to be de- 
sired. Plants and stones commit no errors. They 
are under a prescribed system and follow given 
laws. Personal man is in continual danger, for to 
self- direction is attached the prerogative of sin. For 
building up a moral manhood, the very errors of 
choice are serviceable. 

I am not describing theoretic advantages. A man- 
lier t\pe of character actually appears as the elective 
principle extends. The signs of the better life are 
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not easy to communicate to those who have not lived 
in the peculiar world of a collie. A greater ease in 
uprightness, a quicker response to studious appeal, 
a deeper seriousness, stfU keeping relish for merrt- 
ment, a readier amenabilitr to eonsideratioiu of 
order, an increase of courtesr. a growing disregard 
of ooarwness and vice, a decay of the boyish fancy 
that it ij girlish to show enthusiasms — tendencies 
in these directions, hardly perceptible tn others, 
gladden the watchful heart of a teacher and assure 
him that lib woric is not returning to him void. Every 
company of young men has a notion of what it is 
"gentlemanly" to do- Into this current ideal the 
most artifidal and incongruous elements enter. 
Perhaps it is counted "good form" to haze a fresh- 
man, to wear the correctest cut of trousers, to have a 
big biceps muscle, or to be reputed a man of brains. 
^Thatever the notion, it h allegiance to some such 
blind ideal, rather than the acceptance of abstract 
principles of conduct, which guides a young man's 
life. To change ever so little these influential ideals 
is the ambition of the educator; but they are per- 
sistent things, held with the amazing conservatism 
of youth. VThen I say that a better tone prevails as 
the elective system takes root, I mean that I find the 
word "gentleman," aj it drops from student mouths, 
enlarging and deepening its meaning from year to 
year, departing from its usage as a term of out«ard 
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description and drawing to itself qualities more la- 
terior. Direct evidence on a matter so elusive can 
hardly be given, but I can throw a few sidelights upon 
it. Hazing, window- smashing, disturbing a lecture- 
room, are things of the past. The office of proctor 
— Ihe literary policeman of the olden time^haa 
become a sinecure. Several years ago the Faculty 
awarded Honorable Mention at graduation to students 
who attained a high rank in three or more courses 
of a single department. The honor was not an exalted 
one, but being well within the powers of all it soon 
became "not quite the thing" to graduate without 
it. In the last senior class 91 men out of 191 received 
Honorable Mention. This last fact shows that a de- 
cent scholarship has become reputable. But more than 
this is true : theTank which is reckoned decent scholar- 
ship is steadily rising- I would not overstate the im- 
provement. Tbescaleof marking itself may haverisen 
slightly. But taking the central scholar of each class 
during the last ten years, — the scholar, that is, who 
stands midway between the head and the fool, — this 
presumably average person has received the following 
marks, the maximum being 100: — 
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It will be observed that the marks in tMs table 
become higher as the studoit approaches the end 
of his a>urse uid reaches the years where the dec- 
live principle is least restricted. Let the eye pass 
trom the left upper comer of the table to the right 
lower comer and take in the full significance of a 
change which has transformed freshmrai, doomed to 
prescribed studies and half of them ranking below 
sixty per cent, into seniors so energetic that half of 
them win four fifths of a perfect mark in four elec- 
tives. It is not only the poor who are affected in this 
way. About half the men who appear on the Rank 
List each year receive no pecuniary aid, and are 
probably not needy men. 

But it may be suspected that high mariES mean 
easy studies. The many different lines of work can- 
not be equally severe, and it is said that those which 
call for least exertion will be sure to prove the favo> 
ites. As this chai^ of "soft" courses is the stock 
objection to the elective system, I shall be obliged to 
examine it somewhat minutely. Like most of the 
popular objections, it rests on an a priori assumption 
that thus things must be. Statistics all run the other 
way. Yet I am not surprised that people believe it. 
I believed it once myself when I knew nothing but 
prescribed systems. Under these, it certainly is true 
that ease is the main factor in making a study popu- 
lar. When choice is permitted, the factor of interest 
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gets freer play, and exerts an influence thai would 
not be anticipated by those who have never seen it 
in operation. Severe studies are often highly popular 
if the subject is attractive and the teaching dear. 
Here is a list of the fifteen courses which in 1883-84 
(the last year for which returns are complete) con- 
tained the largest nunibers of seniors and juniors, 
those classes being at that lime the only ones which 
had DO prescribed studies: Mill's poHtical economy, 
1S5 seniors and juaiors; European history from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 102; history of 
ancient art, 80; comparative zoology, 58; political 
and constitutional history of the United States, d6; 
psychologyj 52; geology, 47; constitutional govern- 
ment of England and the United States, 45 ; advanced 
geology, with field work, 4S; Homer^ sixteen books^ 
40 ; ethics, 38 ; logic, and introduction to philosophy, 
38; Shakespeare, six plays, 37; economic history, 
advanced course, 36 j legal history of England to 
the sixteenth century, 35, In these years the senior 
and junior classes together contained 404 men, who 
chose four electives apiece. In all, therefore, 1616 
choices were made. The above list shows 833; so 
Ihat. as nearly as may be, one half of the total work 
of two years is here represented. The other half was 
devoted to interests more special, which were pur^ 
sued in smaller companies. 
Are these choices unwise ? Are they not the studies 
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which should largely occupy a. joung man's tbAUghts 
toward the close of his college life? They are the 
ones most frequently set for the senior Mid junior 
;years by colleges which retain prescribed studies. 
From year to year ■choices differ a little. The courses 
at the lower end of the list may give place to others 
which do Dot appear here. I prlat the list simply to 
iDdicate the general character of the studies elected. 
In it appears only one out of all the tnodent languages, 
and that, too, a course in pure literature in which 
the marking is not reputed tender. Another year a 
course of Freach or German might come in; but 
ordinarily — except when chosen by specialists — 
the languages, modem and ancient, are elected most 
largely during the sophomore year. Following di- 
rectly the prescribed linguistic studies of the fresh- 
man year, Ihey are deservedly among the most pop- 
ular, though not the easiest, courses. In nearly half 
the courses here shown no text-book is used, and the 
amount of reading necessary for getting an average 
mark is large. A shelf of books representing original 
authorities is reserved by the Instructor at the Library, 
and the pupil is sent there to prepare his work. 

How, it will be asked, are choices so judicious 
secured ? Simply by making them deliberate. Last 
June studies were chosen for the coming year. Dur- 
ing the previous month students were discussing 
with one another what their electivea should be. 
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How this or that course is conducted, what are the 
peculiarities of its teacher, what is the proportion 
in it between work given and gains had, are matters 
which then interest the inhabitants of Hollis and 
HoJyoke as stocks interest Wall Street. Most stu- 
dents, toOt have some intimacy with one or another 
member of the Faculty, to whom they are in the 
habit of referring perplexities. This advice is now 
sought, and often discreetly rejected. The Elective 
Pamphlet is for a time the best-read book in. college. 
The perplexing question is, What courses to give up ? 
All 6nd too many which they wish to take. The 
pamphletof this year offers 189 courses, divided among 
twenty departments. The five modern languagesj 
for example, offer, all told, 34 different courses; 
Sanskrit, Persian, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Arabic, 
ll; Greek and Latin, IS each; natural history, 19; 
physics and chemistry, 18; mathematics, 18; history 
and philosophy, 13 each; the fine arts, including 
music, 11; political economy, 7; Roman law, 2. 
These numbers will show the range of choice j on 
its extent a grc&t defl.1 of the efficiency of the sys- 
tem depends.' After the eleclives are chosen and 

' But B, great deal at the >expeaB« also. How much larger tke 
etaS of teufbei^ must be where everytbiag ia taught to anybody 
tEiBD nbere a. few subjects are offered to aJI. laay be seen by com- 
paring the number of teachers at Harvard — H6i instruetitig 
lu86 men — With tJiose of Glasgow tJaiveraily ia 1878 — 42. 
ingtmcling 2018 men. 
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reported in writing to the Dean, the long vacation 
begins, when plans of study come under tlie scrutiny 
of parents, of the parish minister, or of the college 
graduate who lives in the next street. Until Septem- 
ber 21, any elective may be changed on notice sent to 
the Dean. During the first ten days of the term, no 
changes are allowed. This is a time of trial, when one 
sees for himself his chosen studies. Afterwards, for 
a short tirae, changes are easy, if the instructors 
consent, For the remainder of the year no change 
is possible, unless the reasons for change appear 
to the Dtflp iBiportant. Other restrictions on the 
freedom of choice will readily be understood with- 
out explanation. Advanced studies cannot be taken 
till pretimiuary ones are passed. Notices are pub- 
lished by the French and German departments that 
students who elect those languages must be placed 
where proficiency fits them to go. Courses espe- 
cially technical in character are marked with a star 
in the Elective Pamphlet, and cannot be chosen till 
the instructor is consulted. 

By means like these the Faculty try to prevent the 
wasting of time over unprofitable studies. Of course 
they do not succeed. I shouh] roughly guess that a 
quarter, possibly a third, of the choices made might 
be improved. This estimate is based on the answers 
I have received to a question put to some fifty 
recent graduates: "In the light of your present 
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experieace, how many of your elecUves would you 
change ?" I seldom find a man who would not 
change some; still more rarely one who would change 
one half. As I look back on my own college days, 
spent chiefly on prescribed studies, I see that to make 
these serve my needs more than half should have been 
different. There was Anglo-Saxon, for example, 
which wag required of all, no English literature being 
permitted. A course iu advanced chemical physics, 
serviceable no doubt to some of my classmates, came 
upon me prematurely, and stirred so intense an aver- 
sion to physical study that subsequent years were 
troubled to overcome it. One meagre meal of phi- 
losophy was perhaps as much as most of us seniors 
could digest, but I went away hungry for more. I 
loved Greek, but for two years I was subject to the 
instructions of a. certain professor^ now dead^ who 
was one of the most learned scholars and unprofit- 
able teachers 1 ever knew. Of the studies which 
brought me benefit, few did so in any vigorous fashion. 
Every reader will parallel my experience from his own- 
Prescribed studies may be ill-judged or ill-adapted, 
ill-timed or ill-taught, but none the less inexorably 
they fall on just and unjust. The wastes of choice 
chiefly affect the shiftless and the dull, men who can- 
not be harmed much by being wasted- The wastes of 
prescription ravage the energetic, the clear-sighted, 
the original, — the very classes who stand in great- 
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est need of protection- ^"Tiat I would assert, there- 
fore, LS not that in the elective system we hav^ dis- 
covered the secret of stopping educational waste. 
That will go On as long as men need teachiqg. I 
simply hold that the monstrous and peculiarly perni- 
cious wastes of the old system are now being re- 
duced to a miQimum, Select your cloth discreetly, 
order the best tailor in town to make it up, and you 
will still require patience for many mbfits; but they 
will be fencr, at any rate, than when garments are 
served out to you and the whole regiment by the 
govoTimeut qtigrtennaster. 

Nobody who has taught Loth elective and pre- 
scribed studies need be told how the instruction in 
the two cases differs. With perfunctory students, a 
teacher is concerned with devices for forcing his 
pupib onward. Teaching becomes a secondary af- 
fair; the time for it is exhausted in questioning 
possible shirks. Information must be elicited, not 
imparted. The text-book, with its fixed lessons, is s 
thing of consequence. It is the teacher's business to 
walch his pupils, to See that they cairy off the re<jui- 
site knowledge; their business, then, it soon becomes 
to trj' to escape wi&out it. Between teacher and 
scholar there goes on an ignoble game of matching 
wits, in which the teacher is smart if he can catch 
a boy, and the boy is smart if he caq know nothing 
without being found out. Because of this supposed 
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antagonism of interests American higher education 
seldom escapes aa air of unreality. We seem to be 
at the opera bouffe, A boy appears at the learning- 
shop, purchases his parcel of knowledge, and then 
tries to toss it under the counter and dodge out of 
the door before the shopman can be quick enough 
to make him carry off the goods. Nothing can cure 
such folly except insistence that pupil's neglect is not 
teacher's injury. The elective system points out to 
a man that he has something at stake id a study, and 
so trmns him to look upon time squandered as a 
personal loss. Where this consciousness can be pre- 
sumed, a higher style of teaching becomes possible, 
Methoda spring up unlike formal lectures, unlike 
humdrum recitations. The student acquires — what 
he will need in after life — - the power to look up a 
single subject iu many books. Theses are written; 
discussions held; in higher courses, problems of re- 
search supersede defined tasks. During 1860-61, 
fifty-six per cent of the Harvard undergraduates con- 
sulted the college library; during 1883-94, eighty-five 
per cent. 

In a similar way governmental problems change 
theif character. Formerly, it was assumed that a 
student who followed his own wishes would be in- 
disposed to attend recitations. Penalties were ac- 
cordingly established to compel him to come. At 
present, there is not one of his twelve recitations a 
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week which a Harvard student might not "cut." 
Of course I do not meaa that uulimited absence ia 
allowed. Any one who did not appear for a week 
would be asked what he was doing. But for several 
years there has been no mechanical regulation, — so 
much absence, so much penalty. I had the curiosity 
to see how largely, under this system of trust, the 
last senior class had cared to stay away. I counted all 
absences, excused and uoexcused. Seme men had 
been sick for considerable periods: some had been 
worthless, and had shamelessly abused their free> 
dom. Keckoning in all misdeeds and all migfortunes, 
I found that on the average each man had been ab- 
sent a little less than twice a week,* The test of high 
character is the amount of freedom it will absorb 
without going to pieces. The elective system en- 
larges the capacity to absorb freedom undisturbed. 
But it would be unfair to imply that the new spirit 
is awakened in students alone. Professors are thcm.- 
selvea instructed. The obstacles to their proper 
work, those severest of all obstacles which come from 

' Or sixteen per cent -oF hia recitations. Readers may like to 
compiire this result with the number of absences elsewhere. Al 
a prominent New Eoglajid college, one of the best of tbose w'hiph 
require attendance, a student ia excused from ten per cent of bis 
exercises. But this amount does not cover absences of necessity, 
— absences caused fay sickneas, by needs of family, and by the 
many otbec perfwtly kgilitnale liindmnces lo atlcaciance. The 
percentage given far the Harvard aenioirs includes all abaencea 
wlsRtspever, 
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defective sj-mpathy, are cleared away. A teacher 
draws near his class, and leams what he cao do for 
it. Long ago it was said that among the Gentiles 
— people spiritually rude — -great ones exercised 
authority, while in a stale of righteousness this should 
not be so ; there the leader would estimate his im- 
portance by his serviceability. It was a teacher who 
spoke, and he spoke to teachers. To-day teachers' 
dangers lie in the same direclion. Always dealing 
with inferiors, isolated from criticism, by natm^ not 
less sluggish than others, through the honorable 
passion which they feel for their subject disposed to 
set the private investigalioo of it above its exposition, 
teachers are continually tempted to think of a class 
as if it existed for their sokes rather than they for 
its. Fasten pupils to the benches, and nothing coun- 
teracts this temptation except that individual con- 
science which in all of us is a faculty that will well 
bear strengthening. It may be just to condemn the 
dull, the intolerant, the self-absorbed teacher; but 
why not condemn also the system which perpetuates 
him? Nobody likes to be inefficient; slackness is 
largely a fault of inadvertence. That system is good 
which makes inadvertence difficult and opens the 
way for a teacher to discover whether his instruc- 
tious hit. Give students choice, and a professor 
gets the power to See himself as others sec him. 
How this is accomplished appears by examining 
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thire possible cases. Suppose, m the first place. I 
become negligent this year, am busv with private 
affairs, aod so content myself with imparting notkii^, 
with calliDg off questions from a text-book, or with 
reading tny o!d kctures; I shall find out my mistake 
plainly enough next June, when fewer men Ihaa 
usual elect my courses. Suppose^ secondly, I ghre 
my class important matter, but put it in 5uch a form 
that young minds cannot readily assimitale it; the 
saime effect follows, only in this case I shall probably 
attract a small company of the hardier spirits,^ 
in some subjects the very material a teacher desires. 
Or suppose, lastly^ I seek popularity', aim at entei^ 
tainment^ and give my pupils little work to do; my 
elective becomes a kind of sink, into which are 
drained off the intellectual dr^sof the coUt^e. Other 
teachers will get rid of their loafers ; I shall lake them 
in. But I am not likely to retain them. A teacher 
Es known by the company he keeps. In a vigorous 
community' a ''*soft'' elective brings no honor to its 
founder. I shall be apt to introduce a little stiffen' 
ing into my courses each year, till the appearance of 
the proper grade of student teUs me I em proved to 
have a value. There is, therefore, in the new method 
a self-regulating adjustment. Teacher and taught 
are put on their good behavior. A spirit of faithful- 
ness is infused into both, and by that very fact the 
friendliest relation is established between them. 
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I have left myself little 



to explain why the 



room 

elective system should be begun as early as the fresh- 
man year, and surely not much rocnu is needed. A 
system proved to exert a happy influence over char- 
acter^ and thence over maaners and scihotarly dis- 
position, is exactly the maturing agenc-y needed by 
the freshman of eighteen. It is the better suited to 
him because the early years of college life are its least 
valuable portion, which can bear^ therefore, most 
economically the disciplining losses sure to come 
when a student is learning to choose. More than this, 
the change from school methods to character methoda 
is too grave a one to be passed over as an incident ia 
the transition from year to year. A change of resi- 
dence should mark it. It .'shoulrl stand at the entrance 
to a new career. Parents should be warned, and those 
who have brought up their sons to habits of luxu- 
rious ease should be made fully aware that a colle^ 
which appeals to character has no place for children 
of theirs. 

Every mode of training has its exclusions. I 
prefer the one which brings least profit to our dan- 
gerous classes^ — the indolent rich. Leslie Stephen 
has said that the only argument rascals can under- 
stand is the hangman. The only inducement to 
study, for boys of loose early life, is compulsion. 
But for the plain democratic many, who have sound 
seed in themselves, who have known duty early. 
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and who have found in worthy things their law and 
impulse, the elective system, even during Uie fresh- 
man year, gives an opportunity for moral and men- 
tal expansion such as do compulsory system caji 
alford. 



Perhaps in closing I ought to caution the reader 
that he has been listening to a description of ten- 
dencies paercly, 4nd not of completed attainment. 
In no college is the Nevp Education fully embodied. 
It is an ideal, toward which all are moving, and a 
powerfully inSueotial idea]. In cxpIaioiDg it, for the 
sake of simplicity I have confined myself to tracing 
the working of its central principle, and I have drawn 
my illustrations from that Harvard life with which 
I am most familiar. But simplicity distorts ; the sha- 
dows disappear. I am afraid I may seem to Jiave 
hinted that the Harvard training alreadycomes pretty 
near perfection. It docs not — let me say so dis- 
tinctly. We have much to learn. Side by side with 
nobler tendencies to which I have directed attention> 
disheartening things appear. The examination paper 
still attacks learning on its intellectual side, the 
marking system on its moral. All I have sought to 
establish is this; there is a method which we and 
many other colleges in different degrees have adopted, 
which is demonstrably a sound method. Its sound- 
ness should by this time be generally acknowledged. 
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and criticism should now turn to the important work 
of bettering its details of operation. May what I 
have written encourage such criticism and help to 
make it wise, penetrative, and friendly. 
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ERRONEOUS LIMITATIONS OF THE ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM 



In a paper published in the Andover Review a 
year ago, 1 called attentioD to the fact that a new 
principle is at work is American education. That 
principle^ briefly stated, is this : the sludeal now con- 
sciously shares in his own upbuilding. His studies are 
knitted closely to his personal lif^. Under this influ- 
ence a new species of power is developed. Scholar- 
ship broadens and dec-pens, boyish&esa diminishes, 
teacher and pupil meet less artificiafly. The college, 
as an institution, wins fresh life. Public ct>n6dence 
awakens: pupils, benefactions, flow in. Over what I 
wrote an eager controversy has arisen, a controversy 
which must have proved instructive to those who 
need instruction most. In the last resort questions 
of education are decided by educators, as those of 
sanitation by sanitary engineers; but in both cases 
the deeisioa has reference to public needs, and people 
require to be iiisti-ucted id the working of appliances 
which are designed for their comfort. There is dan- 
ger that such instruction may not be given. Pro- 
fessional men become absorbed in their art and 
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content themselves witt reticciice, leaving the public 
ignorant of the devices by which its health is to be 
preserved. A great opportunity, therefore, comes to 
the comiDQn householder when these professional men 
fall foul of one another. In pressing arguments home 
they frequently take to ordinary speech, and any- 
body who then lends an ear learns of the mysteries. 
The present discussion, I am sure, has brought this 
ioformatory gain to every parent who reads the 
Andover Review and has a studious boy. The 
gain will have been greater because of the candor 
and courtesy with which the attacking party has 
• delivered its assault. The contest has been earnest. 
Its issues have been rightly judged momeDtous. 
For good or for ill, the choice youth of the land are 
to be shaped by whatever educational policy finally 
wins. Yet, so far as I recall, no unkind word has 
slipped from the pen of one of my stout opponents^ 
no disparagement of man or college has mixed with 
the energt^tic advocacy of principle; the discussion 
has set in well toward things- I cannot call this 
remarkable. Of course it la not easy to be fair and 
strong at once. Sweetness and light are often parted. 
Yet we rightly expect the scholar's life to civilize him 
who pursues itj and we anticipate from books a re- 
finement of the spirit and the manners as well as the 
understanding. My opponents have been scholars, 
and have spoken as scholars speak. It is a pleasure 
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to finger Id tbdr kindly eontentious camxpaMj. So 
I ^adljr accept the inniation of tbe cdilon of tlte 
ReTicw to sum ap our discusaQQ and to add some 
esptaoatonr last words. 

The papers which have ^ppeartd WI into two 
vaai\y distinguisbalile cJ^sses. the descriptive and the 
critical. To the fonn^ I devote but a brief space, 
ao tnuch more direct is the beariog of the latter od 
the main topic of debate — the question, namely, 
what course the higher educatioa can and what it 
<^DDot DOW take. Yet the descriptive papers perform 
a service and deserve a ^welcome word. Suspecting 
that I was shonnog off Harvard rather favorably,, 
professors planted elsewhere have attempted to make 
an equally favorable exhibit of their owe colleges. 
In my maDifesto they have seea "a coveted oppor- 
tUDity to bring forward corresponding statistics which 
have cot been formed under the Harvard method," 
Perhaps this was to mistake my aim a little. I did 
intend to advance my college in public esteem ; she 
deserves that of me in everything I write. But pri- 
marily I thought of myself as the expounder of an 
important policy, which happens to have l>een longer 
perceived and more elaborately studied at Harvard 
than elsewhere. I hope I did not imply that Harvard, 
having this excellence, has all others. She has many 
weaknesses, which should not be shielded from dis- 
cerning discussion. Nor did I intend to commit 
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the injustice to Harvard — an injustice as gross as it 
is frequent — of treating her as a mere embodiment 
of the elective system. Harvard is a complex and 
august institution, possessed of all the attractions 
which can be lent by age, tradition, learning, con- 
tinually renewed resources^ fortuaate situation, wide- 
spread clientage, enthusiastic loyalty, and forceful 
guidance. She is the intellectual mother of us all, 
honored certainly by me, and I believe by thousands 
of others, for a multiplicity of subtle influencea 
which stretch far outside her special modes of in- 
struction. But for the last half-century Harvard has 
been developing a new and important policy of 
education- Coincident with this developmcDt she 
has attained enormous papular esteem and internal 
power. The value and limits of this policy, the 
sources of this esteem and power, I wish everybody, 
colleges and populace, to scrutinize. To make these 
tbings understood is to help the higher education 
everywhere. 

In undertaking this quasi philosophical task, I 
count it a piece of good fortune to have provoked so 
many lucid accounts of what other colleges are doing. 
The more of these the better. The public cannot be 
too persistently reminded of the distinctive merits 
of this college and of that. Let each be as zealous as 
possible; gains made by one are gains for all. De- 
preciatory rivalry between colleges is as silly as it is 
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when religious sects quarrel in Ihe midst of a perish- 
ing world. Probably such rivalries have their rise 
ia the dull suppositioa that a fixed constituency of 
pupils exists somewhere, which if not turned toward 
one College may be drawn to another. As the old 
political ecoQomists Leil of a " wages fund," fixed and 
constant in each community, so college governors 
are apt to imagine a public pupil-hoard, not sus- 
ceptible of much increase or diminution, which may 
by inadvertence fall into other hands than their own. 
In reality each college creates its constituency. Its 
students come, in the main, from the inert mass of 
the uncollegtate public, Only one in eight among 
Harvard students is a son of a Harvard graduate; 
and probably the small colleges beget afresh an even 
larger percentage of their students. On this account 
the small colleges have been a power in the land. 
To disparage ihem shall never be sty office. In a 
larger degree than the great universities they spread 
the college idea am^ong people who would not other' 
wise possess it. The boy who lives within fifty miles 
of one of them reflects whether he will or will not 
have a colle^ training. Were there no college in 
the neighborhood, he might never consider the mat- 
ter at all. It is natural enough for undergraduates 
to decry every college except their own ; but those who 
love education generously, and who seek to spread 
it far and wide, cannot afford the luxury of envy. 
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One common danger besetting us al! should bind 
ua together. In the allurements of commerce boys 
may forget that college is calling. They do forget it. 
According to my coHxputations the number of per- 
sons in the New England colleges to-day la about 
the same as the number in the insane asylums ; but 
little more than the number of idiots. Probably 
this number is not increasing in proportion to pop- 
ulation. Professor Newton, of Oberlin, hnds that 
the increase of students during the ten years between 
1870 and 1880, in twenty of our oldest leading col- 
leges, was less than three and a half per cent, the 
population of the United States increasing;durfng the 
same period twenty-three per cent. In view of facts 
like these, careful study of the line along which col- 
lege growth is still possible becomes a necessity. 
It will benefit all colleges alike. No one engaged in 
it has a side to maintain. We are all alike seekers, 
"Whatever instructive experience any college can 
contribute to the common study, and whatever pupils 
she may thereby gain, will be matter for general re- 
j Dicing. 

To such a study the second, or critical, class of 
papers furnishes important stimulus ; for these have 
not confined themselves to describing institutions: 
they have gone on to discu.'ss the value and limits 
of the principle which actuates the new education 
everywhere. In many respects their writers and I 
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are in full accord. In moral aim we always are, and 
generally loo m our estimate of the present status. 
We all confess that the wtnditEons of college educa- 
tion have changed, that the field of knowledge has 
enlarged, that a liberal training nowadays must fit 
men for more thaa the four profeissions of preaching, 
teaching, medicine, and law. We agree that the pre- 
scribed systems of the past are outgrown. We do not 
want them. We doubt whether they were well suited 
to their own time ; we are sure they will never fit 
ours. Readjustments of curricula, we all declare, 
must be undertaken if the higher education is to 
retain its hold on our people. Further sUll, we agree 
in the direction of this readjustment My critics, 
no less than I, believe that a widely extended scope 
must be given to individual choice. With the possible 
exception of Frofesaor Denison, about whose opinion 
I MH Uncertain, everybody who has taken part in the 
controversy recognizes the elective principle as a 
beneficial one and maintains that in some form or 
other it has come to slay. People generally are not 
aware what a consensus of opinion on this point late 
years have brought about. To rid ourselves once for 
all of further controversy let us weigh well the words 
of my opponents. 

Mr. Brearley begins his criticism addressed to the 
New York Harvard Club thusi "We premise that 
every one accepts the elective principle. Some system 
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based on that principle must be established. No one 
fvants the old required systems back, or any new re- 
quired system." Professor Howison says^ "An elec- 
tive system, in its proper place, and under Its due 
conditions, is demonstrably sound." Professor Ladd 
does not express himself very fully on this pomt 
in the Andover Review, but his opinions ia?iy be 
learned from the New Englander for January, 
1S85. When, in 1884, Yale College reformed its 
curriculum aud introduced elective studies, it be- 
came desirable to instruct the graduates about the 
reasons for a step which had been long resisted. 
After a brief trial of the new system. Professor Ladd 
published his impressions of it. I strongly commend 
his candid paper to the attention of those who still 
believe the old methods the safer. He asserts that 
"a perfect and final course of college study is, if not an 
unattainable ideal, at present an impossible achieve- 
ment." The considerations which were " the definite 
and almost compulsory reasons for instituting a 
comprehensive change" he groups under the follow- 
ing heads : (1) the need of modem languages ; (S) the 
crowding of studies in the senior year ; (3) the hetero- 
geneous and planless character of the total course; 
(4) the need of making allowance for the tastes, the 
contemplated pursuits, and the aptitudes of the in- 
dividual student. Substantially, these ate Ibe evils 
of prescription which I pointed out ; only, in my view» 
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they are evils uot confined to a single year. Stating 
his observation of the results of election, Professor 
Ladd says: "Increased willingness in study, and 
even a new and marked enthusiasm on the part of a 
considerable number of students, is another effect 
of the new course already realized. The entire body 
of students in the upper classes is more attentive, 
regulajj interested, and even eager, than ever be- 
fore.'^ " More intimate and effective relations ajre 
secured in many cases between teachers and pupils." 
These convictions in regard to the efficiency which 
the elective principle lends to education aie not con- 
fined to my critics and myself. Let me cite testimony 
from representatives of other colleges. The last 
Amliersl Catalogue records (page 24) that "excel- 
lent results have appeared from this [the elective] 
method. The special wants of the student arc thus 
met, his zest and progress in his work are increased, 
and his association with his teachers becomes thus 
more close and intimate." President Robinson says, 
in hia annual report for 1885 to the Corporation 
of Brown University: "There are advantages in a 
carefully guarded system of optional studies not 
otherwise obtainable. The saving of time in prepar- 
ing for a. special calling in life is something, and the 
cumulative zeal in given lines of study, where a grati- 
fied and growing laste js ever beckoning onward, 
is still more. But above all. some provision for 
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cboice amoag cver-miil lip lying courses of study has 
become a necessity." In addressing the American 
Institute of lastructiou at Bar Harbor, July 7» 1886, 
Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, is reported as 
Baying: "Every educator now recognizes the fact 
that individual characteristics are always sufficiently 
marked to demand his earliest attention; and, fur- 
thermore, that there is a stage in the process of 
education where the choice, the responsibility, and 
the freedom of the individual should have a wide 
scope." President Adams, in hia inaugural address 
at Cornell in 1S85, asserted that "there are varieties 
of gifts, call them, if you will, fundamental differences, 
that make it impossible to train successfully all of 
a group of boys to the same standard. These difFer- 
ences are partly matters of sheer ability, and partly 
matters of taste; for if a boy has so great an aver^ 
sion to a given study that he can never be brought 
to apply himself to it with some measure of fond- 
ness, he is as sure not to succeed in it as he would 
be i£ he were lacking the requisite mental capa- 
city." 

Jm determining, then, what the new education 
may wisely be, let this be considered settled : it must 
contain a large element of election. That is the 
opinion of these unbiased judges. They find per- 
sonal choice necessary for promoting a wider range 
of topics in the college, a greater zeal on the part of 
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the student, and more suitable relations between 
teacher and pupil. With this judgment I, of course, 
BeAflity Bgfee, though I should tnake more prODli- 
neot the moral reason of the facts. I should insist 
that a right character and temper in the receiving 
mind is always a prerequisite of worthy study.* 
But 1 misrepresent these gentlemen if I allow their 
testimony to stop here. They maintain that the 
elective principle as thus far carried out, though valu- 
able, is still meagre and one-sided. They do not 
thiok it will be found self-sufficing and capable of 
guarding its own working. They see that it has 
dangers peculiar to itself, and believe that to escape 

■ Tivsf conditions of mtellcctuitl nDurishmeut w«re long nfft 
revognhied id other, less formal, departments of meDtal training. 
Id bis vasays on Boaka and Reading President PortEr wrote in 
1871: "The persoti who eaks. What ghall 1 readP or. With what 
shall I be^n P may hare read for f eara in a mechanical routine, 
and with a. listless spirit; witli scarcely on iadependeal thoiight, 
with no plaxis of self-improvemeiit, aod few aspirations for self- 
culture. To all these daases tli« advice is full cf meaning; ' Read 
what will satisfy your wants und appease your desires, and you 
will fMimply with the Grst conditioa to reading with interest and 
profit.' Hunger and thirst are better than manifold appliances 
and directions, in resfwet to other than Uie bodily wants, towarda 
a good appetite and a healthy digesHoa. If a man has any self- 
knowiet^p or any power of self -direction, he is surely competent 
to ask himself what a the subject or subjects in respect to which 
he stands moat in need of knowlcd^ or excitenieat from books. 
If he can answer this question, he has gone very far towards 
answering the question, 'What book or books can I read with 
satisfaction and profit?'" (Chap, is, p. 89.) 
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them it will require to be rcstiicted and furnished 
with supplemental influence's. I believe so too. 
Choice is important^ but it is also important that one 
should ch<x»se well. The individual is sacred, but 
only so far as he is capable of recogDiziog the sacred- 
ness of laws which he has had no part in making. 
Unrestricted arbitrary choice is indistinguishable 
from chaos ; and undoubtedly every method of train- 
ing wbich avoids nK^chanism and iocludes choice as 
a factor leaves a door opea io the dircetion of chaos. 
Infinite Wisdom left that door open when man was 
created. To dangers from this source I am fully 
alive. I totally dissent from those advocates of the 
elective system who would identify it with Alaissest- 
faire policy. The cry that we must let nature take 
i^are of itself is a familiar one in trade, in art, in 
medletne, ld social relations, in the religious life, 
in educalioa; but in the long run it always proves 
inadequate. Man is a personal spirit, a director, a 
being fitted to compare and to organize forces, not to 
take them as they rise, like a creature of nature. The 
future will certainly not tolerate an education less 
organic than that of the past; but just as certainly 
will it demand that the organic tie shall be a living 
one, — one whose bond may assist those whom it 
restricts to become spontaneous, forcible, and diverse. 
If I am offered only the alternative of absolutism 03: 
laiasEz-faire, I choose laissez-faire. Out of chaotic 
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nature beauJiful forms do continually come forth. 
But absolutism kiLI,^ in th€ cradle. It caDnot tolerate 
a life that is imperfect, and so it stifles what it should 
nourish- 

Up to this point my critics and T have walked hand 
in hand. Honceforth wc part company. I shall not 
follow out all our little divergencies. My object from 
the first has been to trace the line along which edu' 
cation may now proceed. It must, it seems, be a 
line including election; but election limited how? 
To disentangle an answer to this vexed question, I 
pass by the many points in which my critics have 
shown that I am foolish, and the few others in which 
I might show them so^ and turn to the fundamental 
issue between us, our judgment of what the sup- 
plemental influences are which will render personal 
initiative safe. Personal initiative is assured. The 
authoritative utterances I have just quoted show 
that it can never again be expelled from American 
colleges. But what checks are compa.tible with it? 
Accepting choice^ what treatment will render it 
continually wiser ? Here differences of judgment be- 
gin to appear, and here I had hoped to receive light 
from my critics. The question is one where coopera- 
tive experience is essential. But those who have 
written against me aeem hardly to have realized its 
importance. They generally confine themselves to 
showing how bad my plans are, and merely hint at 
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better oneg which tbey themselves might offer. 
But what are these plans? Wise ways of training 
boys arc of more consequence than Harvard mis- 
deeds. We want to hear of a constructive policy 
which can take a young man of nineteen and so train 
tiim in self-direclioQ that four years later he may 
venture out alone into a perplexing, and for the most 
part hostile, world. The thing to be done is to teach 
boys how to manage themselves. Admit that the 
Harvard discipline docs not do thla perfectly at 
present; what wjll do it better? Here we are at an 
eduL-alional crisis. We stand with this aim of self- 
guidance in our hands. What are we going to do 
with it? It is as dangerous as a bomb. But we can- 
not drop it. It is too late to objurgate. It is better 
to think calmly what possible modes of treatment are 
still open. When railroads were found dangerous, 
men did not take to stage-coaches again ; they only 
studied railroading the more. 

Now in the mass of negative criticism which the 
last year has produced I detect three positive sug- 
gestions, three ways in which it is thought limitation 
may be usefully applied to supplement the inevitable 
personal initiative. These modes of HmitatLoo, it 
is true, are not worked out with any fulness of prac- 
tical detail, as if their advocates were convinced that 
the future was with them. Rather they are thrown 
out as hints of what might be desirable if facts and 
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the public would not interfere. But as thcv scteO 
to be the only cooceivabk modes of restricting the 
elecUii'e piiaciple by ifty species of outside chedc- 
age, 1 propose to devote the remainder of this paper 
to an eiamination of their feasibility. In a subse- 
(]uent paper I shall indicate what sort of corrective 
appears to me more likely to prove congruous and 
lasting. 

I. The first siL^estion is that the elective prin- 
ciple should be limited from beneath. Universities 
and schffoLs are to advance their grade, so thai Bnally 
the universities will secure three or four years of 
purely elective study, while the schools, in addition 
to their present labors, will lake charge of the studies 
formerly prescribed by the college. The schools, 
in short, ftre to become German gymnasia, and the 
collies tx> delay becoming universities until this 
regeneration of the schools is accomplished,' A co^ 

» In ddeKiKK to Wftaiq w-riters I employ ibalz fsmrite lenn 
" muTOsitjr" ia contrast with ttie temi "colk^." ypt I mu^ own 
I do Rat know what rl means. An old signii&ailion is deu. A 
inuT^eisit; ia an asaonbta^ of fcbooU. as our foveramest is an 
■ssaubUge of states. In E^land^ diSemit corporatism!, gi-king 
substaotially similar instractioii. are brou^t tDgHtto' by a com- 
tnoD bod; which coofrts Like defflcVs. In this ctMuitr;, a group- 
of prolcsdooal sciiooLa — law, mediaoe, tbcoliigj, aod soenoe — 
fxe a^nciated through one goTvming body with th? «>lle^ proper, 
thai is» wilb (be cacdidalfs for the B- A- »kgTW. In this usc^fuL 
senw, Tuftj sod Bowdoia axv uuET>ersiti«s; Amhec^ and Brown, 
aoOegea. But Germany, which has thrown so many puts of Ih^ 
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tain "sum of topics" is said to be essential to the 
culture of the maa and the citizen. In the interest of 
church and state.young minds must be provided with 
oerlftia "fact forms," wilti a "common conscious- 
ness," a "commoQ basis of humanism." Important 
as personal electionis,to allowit to take place before 
this commoQ basis i& laid is "to strike a blow at the 
historic substance of civilization." How extensive 
this common consclousncsa is to be may be tesrned 
from Professor Howison's remark that "languages, 
classical and modern ; mathematics, in all its gen- 
eral conceptions, thoroughly apprehended ; physics, 
acquired in a similar manner, and the other natural 
Scieqces, though with much less of detail ; history 
and politics; literature, especially of the mother 
tongue, but, indispensably, the masterpieces in other 
laaguages, particularly the classic ; philosophy, in the 
thorough elements of psychology, logic, metaphysics, 
and ethics, each historically treated, and economics, 
in the history of elementary principles* must all enter 
into any education that ean claim to be liberal.'^ 

world iitto coDfusion, has introdufed eicaltBtion and mystery here. 
A university now appears to mean " a college bS good aS It Can be," 
a stimulatiag conception, but not a fiaished or precise one-. I 
would Dot disparage it. H is a lerm of a^piratiou, good to con- 
jiuie with, Wlicn we want to elevate men's ideas, or to obtain tlieir 
do1!a.rs, it li wfII to talk about creating & true universiCf : just as it 
13 tride to bid the forwiurd-reachiiLg bof to become "a true g'entle- 
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The pratlicat objections to tbis monarchiical 
scheme are many. I call attention to three only. 

In the first place, the argument on which it is 
ba^ed proves too much. If we suppose a common 
consciousness to be a matter of such importance, 
and that it cannot be secured except by sameness 
of studies, then that state is crimitiatly careless which 
allows pinety-nlne hundredths of its members to 
get an individual coasciousuess by the simple ex- 
pedient of never entering college. The theory seems 
to demand that every male — and why not female ? 
— between sixteen and twenty be indoctrinated in 
"the essential subject-matters," without regard to 
what he or she may personally need to know or do. 
This is the plan of religious leaching adopted by the 
Roman Church, which enforces its "fact forms" of 
doctrine on all ahke; without securing, however, by 
this means, according to the judgment of the out- 
side world, any special freshness of religious life. 
I do not believe the results would be better in the 
higher secular culture, and I should be sorry to see 
Roman methods applied there; but if they are to be 
applied, let them fall impartially on all members of 
the cominuaity- To put into swaddling clothes the 
man who is wise enough to seek an education, and 
to leave his duller brother to kick about as he pleases, 
seems a little arbitrary. 

But secondly, there is no more prospect of per- 
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suading our liigh schools to accept the prescribed 
subjects of the colleges thap there is of persuading 
our government to transform itself into the German. 
Already the high schools and the colleges are unhap- 
pily drawing apart. The only hope of their nearer 
approach is in the remission by the colleges of some 
of the more burdensome subjects at present exacted. 
Paid for by common taxation, these schools are 
called on to equip the common man for his daily 
struggle, That they will one day devote themselves 
to laying the foundations of an ideally best education 
for men of leisure is grotesquely improbable- Al- 
though Harvard draws rather more than one-third 
of her students from states outside New England, 
the whole number of students who have come to her 
from the high schools of these states, during a period 
of the last ten years, is but sixty-six. Fitting for 
college is becoming an alarmingly technical matter, 
and is falling largely into the hands of private tutors 
aod academics. 

It may be said, however, thirdly, that tl is just 
these academies which might advantageously take 
the present freshmen and sophomore studies. They 
would thus become the exclusive avenues to the uni- 
versity of the future, leaving it free to do its own 
proper work with elective studies. Considering the 
great expense which this lengthening of the curricu- 
lum of the academy implies, it is plain that the num- 
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ber of schools capable of fitting boys in this way 
would always be small. These few academies, with 
their monopoly of learned training, would lose their 
preaent character and be erected iato little colleges, 
— colleges of a second grade. Thai Any SUch thing 
is likely to occur, I do not believe; but if it were, 
would it aid the higher education and promote Its 
wide dispersion ? Precisely the contrary. Instead of 
going to the university from the academies, boys 
would content themselves with the tolerable educa- 
tion already received. For the most part they would 
decline to go farther. It is useless to say that this 
does not happen in Germany, where the numbers 
resorting to the university are so large as to have 
become the aubject of complaint; for the German 
government, controiUng as it does all access to the 
professions, is able to force through the gymnasia 
and through special courses at the university a, body 
of young men who would otherwise be seeking their 
fortunes elsewhere. Whether such control would 
be desirable in thia country. I will not consider. 
Some questions are not feasible even tor discussion^ 
But it is to English experience we must look to see 
what our case would be. The great public schools of 
England — Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, Weal- 
minster, Cheltenham — are of no higher order than 
under the proposed plan Andover and Exeter would 
become. From these two academies nearly ninety- 
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five per cent of tbe senior cIelsscs now enter some 
college. But of the young men graduating from the 
English schools named, ;90 far as I can ascertaJQ, 
less than fifty per cent go to the university. With the 
greater pressure toward commercial life in this coun- 
try, tbe Qumber would certainly be less thau in Eng- 
land. To build up colleges of a second grade, and 
to permit none but those who have passed them to 
enter colleges of the first, is to cut off the higher edu- 
cation from nearly all those who do not tjelong to 
the privileged classes; it is to make the "comiDQn 
consciousness" less common, and to turn it. even 
more effectually than at present, into the conscious- 
nesa of a cHtjue. He who must make a living for 
himself or for others cannot afford to reach his pro- 
fession late. The age of entering college is already 
too high. With improved methods of teaching I 
hope it may be somewhat reduced. At anyrale, every 
study now added to the high schools or academies 
is a fresh harrier between education and the people. 
n. 11, then, by prescribing a large amount of 
study outside the university the elective principle is 
not likely to be successfully limited, is it not probable 
that within the college itself the two counter princi- 
ples of election and prescription, mutually limiting, 
mutually supporting, will always be retained ? This 
is the second suggestion; to bring studies of choice 
and studies commanded into juxtaposition. The 
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hackbonc of the college is to be kept prescribed, the 
fleishy parts to be made elective. By a special modi- 
fication of the plan, the later years are turned largely, 
perhaps wholly, toward election, and a line is drawn 
at the junior, or even the sophomore year, below 
which elective studies are forbidden to penetrate. 
Is not this the plan that will Anally be judged safest F 
It certainly is the safest for a cerlaio Dumber of years. 
Before It can securely reach anything else, every col- 
lege must pass through this intermediate stale. After 
half a century of testing election Harvard still re- 
tains some prescribed studies- The Harvard juniors 
chose for nineteen years before the sophomores, and 
the sophomores seventeen years before the fresh' 
men. In introducing electives a sober pace is com- 
mendable. A university is charged with the greatest 
of public trusts. The intelligence of the commu- 
nity is, to a large extent, in its keeping. It is hound 
to keep away from risky experiments, to disregard 
shifting popular fancies, and to be as conservative 
as clearness of sight will permit. I do not plead, 
therefore, that Harvard and Yale should abolish all 
prescription the coming year. They certainly should 
not. In my opioion most colleges are moving too 
fast in the elective direction already. I merely plead 
that we must see where we are going. As pubhc 
guides, we must forecast the track of the future if 
we would avoid stumbling into paths which lead no- 
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where. That is all I am attempttng here. 1 want to 
ascerlaia whether the dual system of limitatiion is a 
stable system, one in which we can put our trust, or 
whether it is a temporary convenience, likely to slip 
away a little year after year. What does history say? 
Let us examiae the facts of the past. The followiug 
table shows at the left the fifteen New Ecgland col- 
leges. In the next three parallel cglumng is printed 
the percentage of elective studies which existed in 
these colleges in 1875-76; ia the last three, the per- 
centage which exists to-day. To render the com- 
parison more exact, I print the sophomore, junior. 
and senior years separately, reserving the problem 
of the freshman year for later discussion. 
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This labfe yields four conclusions : (l) A rapid aod 
fateful revolution is going on in the higher education 
of New England. We do not exaggerate the change 
when we speak of an old education and a new. (2) 
The spread of it ts in tolerable proportion to lie 
wealth of the college coocemed. The new modes are 
expensive. It is not disapproval which is holding the 
colleges back; it Is inability to meet the cost. 1 am 
sorry to point out this fact. To my mind one of 
the gravest perplexities of the new education is the 
query, What are the small colleges to do P They have 
a usefulness altogether peculiar; yet from the life- 
giving modem methods of Ironing they are of neces- 
sity largely cut off. (3) The colleges which long ago 
foresaw their coming aecessities have been able to 
proceed more cautiously than those which acknow- 
ledged them late. (4) The movenient is one of steady 
advance. There ia no going back. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the stablest colleges have been 
proceeding -with these changes many more years than 
the period shown in the table. Are we, then, pre- 
pared to dismiss prejudice from our minds and to 
recognize what steadiness of advance means? In 
other matters when a general tendency in a given 
direction is discovered, extending over a long series of 
years, visible in individuals widely unlike, and pre- 
senting no solitary case of backward turning, we are 
apt to conclude that there is a force in the moyement 
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which will carry it still further onward. We are not 
disposed to seize oa some poiQt in lis path and to 
count that an ultimate hoi ding -ground. This, I say, 
would be a natural conclusion unless we could de- 
tect ia the movement tendencies at work in an oppo- 
site direction. Are there any such tendencies here? 
I cannot find them. Prescription invariably loses; 
election invoxiably gains. 

But in order to make a rational prediction about 
the future we must know more than the bare facts of 
the past ; we need to know why these particular facts 
have arisen. What are the reasons that whenever 
elective and prescribed studies are mixed, an extrusive 
force regularly appears in the elective ? The reasons 
are not far to seek. Probably every professor in New 
England understands them. The two systems are 
so incongruous that each brings out the vices rather 
than the virtues of its incompatible brother. Pre- 
scribed studies, side by side with elective, appear a 
bondage; elective, side by side with prescribed, an 
indulgence. So Long as alt studies are prescribed, one 
may be set aI>ove another in the mind of the pupil 
on grounds of intrinsic worth; let certain studies 
express the pupil's wishes, and almost certainly the 
remainder, valuable as they may be in themselves, 
will express his disesteem. It is useless to say this 
should not be so. It always is. The zeal of work, 
the freshness of interest, which now appear la the 
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chosen studies, are dedut-ted from those which are 
forced. On the latter as little labor as possible is 
expended. They become perfunctory and mechani- 
cal, and soon restive pupils and dissatisfied teachers 
cat] for fresh extension of energizing choice- This is 
why the younger officers in all the colleges are eager 
to give increased scope to the elective studies. They 
cannot any longer gel first-rate work done in the pre- 
scribed. Alarmed by the dangers of the new principle^ 
3s they often and justly are, they find that the pre- 
sence of prescription, instead of diminishing the dan- 
gers, adds another and a peculiarly enfeebling one 
to those which existed before. So certain are these 
dangers, and so inevitable the expanding power of 
the elective principle, that it is questionable whether 
it would not be wise for a college to refuse to have 
anything to do with elective studies so soon as it 
knows itself loo weak to allow tbem to spread. 

For where will the spreading stop ? It cannot stop 
till the causes of it stop. The table just given shows 
no likelihood of its stopping at all, and a little re- 
flection will show that each enlargement increases 
the reasons for another enlargement still. If pre- 
scribed studies are ever exceptional, Ineffective, 
and obnoxious, they certainly become more so as 
they diminish in number- A college which retains 
one of them is in a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
But is this true of the freshman year? Will not a 
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special class of coDslderatioQa keep prescription en- 
during and influential there. long after it has lost 
its usefulness in the later years? A boy of nineteen 
cornea from home about as untrained in will as in 
intelligence. Will it not always be thought best to 
give him a year in which to acquaint himself with liia 
surroundings and to learn what studies be may after- 
wards profitably select? Possibly it will. I incline 
to think not. The case of the freshman year is un- 
doubtedly peculiar. Taking a large body of colleges, 
we have direct evidence that during their last three 
years the elective principle steadily wins and never 
loses. We have but a trifle of such evidence as re- 
gards the freshman year. There the struggle of the 
two forces has barely begun. It has begun at Har- 
vard, and the usual result is already foreshadowed. 
The prescribed studies are disparaged studies; they 
are not worked at the best advantage. Still, 1 do 
not like to prophesy on evidence so narrow. I will 
merely say I see no reason to suppose that colleges 
wiU meet with permanent success in mingling incom- 
patible kinds of study lo their freshman year. But I 
can only surmise. Let any college that inclines lo 
ti^ the experiment do so. 

It may be thought, however, a wiser course to 
keep the freshman year untouched by choice. A 
solid vear of prescription is thus secured as a limitH' 
tion on the election that is to fallow. This plan is so 
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ofleo advised, especially by persons unacquainted 
with the practical working of colleges, that it re- 
quires a brief examination by itself- 

Let us suppose the revolution whicli we have 
traced in the sophomore, junior, and senior years to 
have reached its natural terminus ; let us suppose that 
in these years all studies have become elective, while 
the freshman year remains Completely prescribed; 
the (;ollege will then fall into two parts, a preparatory 
department and a university department. In these 
two departments the character of the InstructLon, the 
methods of study, the consciousness of the students, 
will be altogether dissiipilar. The freshmen Will not 
be taken by upper classmen as companions; they 
"will be looked down upon as children. Hazing will 
£nd abundant excuse. An abrupt line will be drawn, 
on whose farther side freedom will lie, on whose 
hither side, bondage- The sophomore, a being who 
at best has his peculiarities, will find his sense of 
self-sufficiency doubled. Whatever badly-bred boy 
parents incline to send to college will seem to them 
safe enough for a year, and they will suppose that 
during this period he will leam how to behave. Of 
course he will learn nothing of the sort. Manly dis- 
cipline has not yet begun. At the end of the freshman 
year a boy will be only so much less a boy as increase 
of age may make him. Through being forced to 
study mathematics this year there comes no sustain- 
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ing influence fitted to fortify the judgment when one 
ia called the nest year to choose between Greek and 
German. On the contrary, the change from school 
methods to maturing methods ia rendered as dan- 
gerous as possible by allowing it to take place quite 
nakedly, by itself, unsupported by other changes, 
and at the mere dictation of the almanac. An eman- 
cipation ao bare and sudden is not usual elsewhere. 
For boys who do not go to college, departure from 
home is commonly recognized as a fit occasion for 
putting on that dangerous garment, the toga, mri- 
lis. Entrance to the university constitutes a similar 
epoch, when change of residence, new companions, 
altered condition.a of living, a realization that the old 
supports are gone, and the presumption with which 
every one now meets the youth that he is to be 
treated as a man among men, become helpful influ- 
ences cooperating to ease the hard and inevitable 
trausitioD from parental control to personal self' 
direction. A safer time for beginning individual re- 
sponsibility cannot be found. At any rate, whether 
my diagnosis of reasons is correct or not, the fact 
ia clear, — -self-respecting colleges do not tolerate 
preparatory departuients. They do not work well. 
They are an element of weakness in the institution 
which harbors them. Even where at first they are 
judged necessary, so soon as the college grows strong 
Ihey are dropped. When we attempt to plan an 
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tot times to romp, wp mnxl brar id nrind 
liHli|iilif<T Eicts, Tarn the frr^aian jtu into a 
prcfmnlofy dppartmect, &U it with stmtks aotiUirlic 
in aim. method, and spirit to tboae ol later Tvars, 
and •OBetfatiigis estabhdKd which no aober a^Qegi? 
mr pennitted to mnaiD loc^ within ita bordns. 
This is the teadung of the past vitboot an exception. 
To l Otyu Be the fuhne will be di9«reat is but the 
bfind hope of a tinnd tiansittonaliau. 

m. Tlie third soggestion iot icstrictiag electioo 
ia the group srstem. Tliis deserrrs^ a more tc^iect-- 
Inl Ciestmcnt than the methods hitbezto cfismssedr 
for it u aomedn^ more than a si^gestiDU : it is a 
STslem, a ooastmetiTv plan of edncalion, lliia^lil 
out in all Its parts, and directed toward an intended 
end. Tht definitirHi which I hare 'elsewhere offncd 
of the electi-re sr^em.th&t it demandsa fixed qnan- 
titr and qoalitr o( stadT with Taiiable topic, would be 
applicable also to the group system. Aicconfinglr it 
belongs to the new educaticM) rather than to the old. 
No less than the electiTv srstem it is of^xieed to the 
methods of restriction thus far described. Tliese 
tatter methods attempt lo Ufait electioa by tb^ bal- 
last of an alien principle lodged beneath it or br its 
aide. They put a weight of prescription into the pre- 
paratorj schools, into the early college years, or into 
parallel lines of study extending ttiroughout the 
collie coarse. Ilie source of their practical trouble 
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lies here: the two principles, election and prescrip- 
tioD, are powliere united ; they reniatD sundered and 
at war, unserviceable for each other's defects. The 
group system intertwines them. It permits choice in 
everything, but at the same time prescribes every- 
thing. This it effects by enlarging the unit of choice 
and prescribing its constituent factors. A group 
or block of studies is offered for choice, not a single 
study. All the studies of a group must be taken if 
any are. the "if" being the only matter left for the 
student to settle. The g^up may include all the 
studies open to a student at the university. One de- 
cision may determine his entire course. Or, as in the 
somewhat analogous arrangement of the English 
universities, one group may be selected at the be- 
ginning and another in the middle of the univeraity 
life. The group itself is sometimes contrived so as 
to allow an individual variation; different students 
read different books; a special phase of philosophy, 
history, or science receives prominence. But the 
boundaries of the group cannot be crossed. AH the 
studies selected by the college authorities to form a 
single group must be taken; no others can be. 

In this method of limiting choice there is much 
that is attractive. I feel that attraction strongly. 
Under the exceptional conditions which exist at the 
Johns Hopkins University, a group system has done 
CKcellent work. Like all the rest of the world, I 
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honor that work and admire its wise dlrerlors. But 
group systems seem to me to possess features too 
objectionable to permit them to become the preva- 
lent type of the future, and I do not see how these 
features can be removed without abaDdonIng what 
is distinctive, and changing the whole plan into the 
elective system, pure and simple. The objectionable 
features connect themselves with the size of the unit 
of choice, with difficulties, jn the coQstmctioii of the 
groups, and with the attempt to enforce specializa- 
tion. But these are enigmatic phrases; let me ex- 
plain them. 

Obviously.for the young, foresight is ahard matter. 
^liile discipliniDg them in the intricate art of look- 
ing ahead, I should think it wise to Furnish frequently 
a means of repairing errors. Peoalties for bad choices 
should not be too severe. Now plainly the latter the 
unit of choice, the graver the consequences of errone- 
ous judgment. The group system takes a large unit, 
a body of studies; the simple elective system, a small 
unit, the single study. Errors of choice are conse- 
C[uently less reparable uader the group system than 
under pure election. To meet this difficulty the 
college course at Baltimore has been reduced from 
four years to three ; but even so, a student who se- 
lects a group for which he finds himself unfit cannot 
bring himself into proper adjustment without the 
loss of a year. If he does not discover his unfitness 
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Until the second year has begun, he loses two years: ' 
Uoder the elective system, the largest possible peo- 
alty For a single mistake is the loss of a single study, f 
qde quarter of a year's work. Tliia necessary differ- 
ence in ease of reparabJUty appears lo me to mark an^^ 
inferiority in group systems, considered as methods 
of educating choice. To the public it may seem other- 
wise. I am often astonished to find people approving 
irreparable choices and condemning reparable ones. 
That youths between nineteen and twenty-three 
should select studies for themselves shocks many 
people who look kindly enough on marriages coa-ttL 
tracted during those years. Boys still unbearded have 
a large share in deciding whether they will go to 
college, to a scientific school, to a store, to sea, or 
to a catlle-ranch. Their lives are staked on the wis- 
dom of the step taken. Yet the American mode of^^ 
meeting these family problems seems to our com- 
munity, on the whole, safer than the English way 
of regulating them by tradition and dictation. The 
choice with heavy stakes of the boy who does not 
go to college is frequently set off favorably against ifi^ 
the choices with light stakes of the boy who goes. 
Perhaps a similarly lenient judgment will in the long 
run be passed on the great stakes involved in group 
systems. I doubt it. I think it will ultimately be 
judged less dangerous and more maturing to grant 
a young man, in his passage through a period^.':) 
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of moral disciplioe, frequent opportunities of re- 
pair. 

Again, the pradical difficulties of deciding what 
groups shall be formed are enormous. What studies 
shaU enter into each ? How many groups shall there 
be? If but one, we have the old-fashioned college 
with DO election. If two, we have the plan which 
Yale has just abandoned, a fixed undergraduate 
department maintained in parallel vigor with a 
fixed acientific school. But in conceding the clalmj 
of variety even to this degree, we have treated the 
fundamental differences between man and man aa 
worthy^ not reprehensible; and can we say that the 
proper differences are only two? Must we not ac- 
knowledge a world at least as complex as that they 
have in Baltimore, where there appear to be seven 
reputable species of mankind: "Those who msh 
a good classical tnumng; those who look toward a 
course in medicine; those who prefer mathematical 
studies with reference to engineering, astronomy, and 
teaching; those who wish an education in sdentific 
studies, not having chosen a specialty; those who 
expect to pursue a course in theology ; those who pro- 
pose to study law; those who wish a literary training 
not rigidly classical." Here a classification of hu- 
man wishes is attempted, but one suspects that there 
are legitimate wishes which lie outside tlie scheme. 
It does Dot, for example, at once appear why a pro- 
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spective chemist should be debarred from all regu- 
lar study of mathematics. It seems hard that a youth 
of literary tastes should be cut o3 from Greek at 
entrance uiiless he will agree to take five exercises 
in it each week throughout hia college course. One ^^i 
does not feel quite easy iti allowing nobody but a law- 
yer or a devotee of modern languages to read a page 
of English or American history. The Johns Hopkins 
programme is the most ingenious sod the most flex- 
ible contrivance for working a group system that X /*^ 
have ever seen. For this reason I mention it as the 
most favorable type of all, Considering its purposes, 
I do not believe it can be much improved. As ap- 
plied to its little band of atudentg, 116, it certainly 
works few hardships. Yet all the exclusions I bave^/j,; 
uanaed, and many more besides, appear In it. I in- 
stance these simply to show what barriers to know- 
ledge the best group system erects. Remove these, 
and others quite as great are iptfoduced. Try to 
avoid them by allowing the student of one group to 
take certain studies in another, and the sole line^iy 
which parts the group aystem from the elective is 
abandoned. In practice^ it usually is abandoned. 
Confronted with the exigencies of operation, the sO' 
called group system turns Into an elective system, 
with highly specialized lines of study strongly recom- 
mended. With this more genial working I have no- 
thing now to do. My point is this : a system of hard ^l^ 
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and fa.5t groups presents difficulties of constniction 
and DaaiQtenaace too great to recommend it to the 
average college of the future as the best mode of 
limiting the elective principle. 

Probably, however, this difficulty will chiefly be 
felt by persona engaged in the actual work of edu- 
cational organization. The outer public will think 
it a more serious objection that grouped collegea are 
in reality prof^sstona.! schools c&fried dowa to the 
limits of boyhood . So far as they hold by their groups, 
they are nurseries of specialization. That this is 
necessarily so may not at first be apparent. A little 
consideration of the contrast in aim between group 
systems and prescribed will make the matter plain. 
Prescribed systems have gained their long hold on 
popular confidence by aiming at harmonious culture. 
They argue, justly enough, that each separate sort 
of knowledge furnishes something of its own to the 
making ot a inao. This particular "siomething," 
they say, can be had from no other source. The sum 
of these "somethings" constitutes a rounded whole. 
The man who has not experienced each of them in 
some degree, however small, Is imperfectly planned. 
One who has been touched by all has laid the foun- 
dations of a liberal education. Degree oE acquaint- 
ance with this subject or with that may subsequently 
enlarge. Scholarly interest may concentrate. But 
at the first, the proper aim is balanced knowledge. 
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harmonious development of all essential powers, 
avoidance of one-si dedness. 

On this aim the group system bestows but a second' 
ary attention. Regarding primarily studies, aot men, 
it attempts to organize single connected departments 
of knowledge. Accordingly It permits only those 
studies to be pursued together which immediately 
cohere. It lays out five, ten, any number of paths 
through the field of knowledge, and to one of these 
paths the pilgrim is conGned. Each group constitutes 
a specialty, — a specialty intensified in character as, 
in order to escape the difficulties of maintenance just 
pointed out, the number of groups is allowed to 
increase. By insistence on specialization regard for 
general culture is driven into a subordinate place. 
The advocates of prescription maintain that there 
are not half a dozen ground-plans of perfected hu- 
manity. They say there is but one. If we introduce 
variety of design into a curticulum, we neglect that 
ideal man who resides alike in all. We trust, on the 
contrary, in our power to hit some line of study which 
may deservedly appeal to one human being while 
not so appealing to another. We simply note the 
studies which are most congruous with the special 
line selected, and by this congruity we shape our 
group. In the new aim, congruity of studies, adapt- 
ation to a professional purpose, takes precedence 
of harmonious development of powers. 
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I have DO doubt that specialization is destined ta 
become more marked in the American education of 
the future. It must become so if we are to produce 
the strong departmental scholars who iUuminate 
learning in other countries; indeed, it must become 
so if we are to train competent evperts for the affairs 
of daily life, The popular distrust of spedalizlng l9 
sure to grow less as our people become familiar with 
its effects and see how often narrow and thorough 
study, undertaken in early life, leads to ultimate 
breadth. It is a pretty dream that a man may start 
broad and then concentrate, but nine out of every 
teD strong men have taken the opposite course. 
They have begun in some one-sided way, and have 
added other sides as occasion required. Almost in 
his teens Shakespeare makes a spedally of the 
theatre. Napoleon of military science, Beethoven of 
music. Hunter of medicine, Faraday of chemistry, 
Hamilton of political science. The great body of 
painters, musicians, poets, novelists, theologians, 
politicians, are early specialists. In fact, self-made 
mep are generally specialists. Somethiog has aroused 
an interest, and they have followed it out until they 
have surveyed a wide horizon from a single point of 
view. In offering wider opportunities for specializa- 
tion, colleges have merely been assimilating their' 
own modes of training to tfao^e which prevail in the 
world at large. 
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It does not, therefore, seeni to me objectionable 
that group systems set a high value on speciaiiza- 
tioD. That is what every man does, and every eleaf" 
eyed college must do it too. What I object to is that 
group systema, 8o far as they adhere to their aim^ 
enforce specialization. Araong every half-dozen stu- 
dents, probably one will be injured if be cannot 
specialize largely; two or three more might wisely 
Specialize in lower degree; but to force the remain- 
ing two or three into curricula shaped by professional 
bias is to do them serious damage. There are sober 
boys of little intrepidity or positive taste, boys who 
properly enough wish to know what others know. 
They will not make scholars. They were not born 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. They have 
another function : they preserve and distribute such 
knowledge as already exists. Many of them are per- 
sons of wealth. To furnish them glimpses of varied 
learning is to save them from barbarism. Still an- 
other large class is composed of boys who develop 
late. They are boys who will one day acquire an in- 
terest of their own, if they are allowed to roam about 
somewhat aimlessly in the domain of wisdom until 
they are twenty-one. Both of these classes have their 
rights. The prescribed system wag built to support 
them ; the elective shelters and improves them ; but 
a group system shuts them all out. if they will not 
on leaving school adopt professional courses. When- 
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nvrl cao bar of m group sntan vfaicli E^ the old 
college has a piatx for the iixfistiDct youn^ man, 
mad Jake the new dectiTe coOegt matures hhn an- 
imallr br suggesting that he take part in Aaping 
his cam career. I will accept the group srstem. 
Then, loo. the puUic will [Hobablr accept it. Uolil 
then, rigid groaps will be thought bj many to lay 
too great a strain on nnaeascMied powers of choice, 
to pnaeat too many [xxctical difBcohies of cnostme- 
tion. and to show too doctrinaire a confidence that 
rverr youth will fit without pio^^ni^ into a q>eaal- 
ized dasB. 
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The preceding paper has sufficiently discussed 
the impossible timita.tioas of the elective system, and 
has shown with some minuteness the grounds of 
their impossibility. The methods there examined 
are the only ones suggested by my critics. They all 
agree in this, that they seek to narrow the scope of 
choice. They try to combine with it a hostile factor, 
and they differ merely in their mode of combination. 
The 6t9t puts a restraining check before election ; the 
second puts one by its side; the third makes the two 
inseparable by allowing nothing to be chosen which 
is not first prescribed. The general purpose of all 
these methods is mine also. Election must be limited. 
Unchartered choice is licentious and self-destructive. 
I quarrel with them only because the modes of effect- 
ing their purpose tend to produce results of a tran- 
sient and inappropriate sort. The aim of education, 
as I conceive it, is to spiritualize the largest possible 
number of persons, that is, to teach them how to do 
their own thinking and willing and to do it well. 
But these methods effect something widely different. 
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They either aristocmtizc where Ihey should demo- 
cratize, or Ihfy belittle where they should mature, or 
else they professionalize where they should humaa- 
ize. A common trouble besets them all : the limiting 
authority is placed id external and arbitrary juxta- 
position to the personal initiative which it professes 
to support. It should grow out of this initiative and 
be its interpreter and realization. By limitation of 
choice the proposers of these schemes appear to mean 
making choice less. I mean fortifying it, keeping it 
true to itself, mtdi log it more. Control that dimin- 
ishes the quantity of choice is one thing ; control that 
raises the quality, quite another. How important is 
this distinction and how frequently it is forgotten f 
Words like "limitation," "contml," "authority," 
"obedience," are words of majesty, but words also 
of doubtful import. They carry a freight of wisdom 
or of folly, according to the end towards which they 
steer. In order to sanction or discard limitations 
which induce obedience, we must bear that end in 
mind. Let us stop a moment, and see that we have it 
in mind now. 

Old educational systems are often said to have 
erred by excess of authority. I could not say so. The 
elective system, if it is to possess the future, must be- 
come as authoritative as they. More accurately we 
say that their authority was of a wrong sort. A father 
may exercise an authority over his child no less direc- 
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live than that of the master over the slave; but the 
father ia trying to accomplish something which the 
master disregards:; the father hop?s to make the will 
of another strong, the master to make it weaki the 
father commands what the child himself would wish, 
had he sufficient experience. The child's obedience 
accordingly enlightenst steadies, invigorates his in- 
dependent will, Invjgoration ia the purpose of the 
command. The authority is akin — secretly akin — 
to the child's own desires. No alien power intervenes, 
as when a slave obeys. Here a foreign will thwarts 
the slave's proper motions. Over against his own 
legitimate desires, the desire of a totally different 
being appears and cJaims precedence. Obedience 
like this brings no ennoblement. The oftener a child 
obeys, the less of a child is he; the oftener a slave. 
the more completely he is a slave. Roughly to say, 
then, that submission to authority is healthy for a 
college boy, argues a mental confusion. There are 
two kinds of authority, — the authority of moral 
guidance, and the authority of repressive control: 
parental authority, respecting and vivifying the in- 
dividual life and thus continually tending to super- 
sede itself; and masterly authority, whose command, 
out of relation to the obeyer's wish, tends ever to 
bring the obedient into bondage. Which shall cd1~ 
lege authority be? Authority is necessary, ever-pres- 
ent authority. If the young ma&'s choice is to become 
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a thing of worth, it must be encompassed with limit- 
ations. But as the need of these limitatioos springs 
from the imperfections of choice, so should their 
aim be to perfect choice, not to repress it. To im- 
poae limitations which do not ultimately enlarge the 
youth they bind is to make the means of education 
" oblige against its niain end." 

This moral authority is what the new education 
seeks. To a casual eye, the colleges of to-day seem 
to be growing disorganized ; a closer view shows 
construction taking place, but taking place along 
the lines of the vital distinction just pointed out. 
Men are striving to bring about a germane and ethi- 
cal authority in the room of the baser mechanical 
authoritiefi of the past. In this distinction, then, a 
clue is to be found which, if followed up, will lead 
us away from impossible limitations of the elective 
system, and conduct us at length to the possible, 
nay, to the inevitable ones. As the elective principle 
is essentially ethical, its limitations, if helpfully con- 
gruous, must be ethical too. They must be simply 
the means of bringing home to the young chooser 
the sacred conditions of choice; which conditions, 
if I rightly uuderstaud them, may compacdy be 
entitled those of intentionality, information, and 
persistence. To secure these conditions, limitations 
exist. In the very nature of choice such conditions 
are imphed. Choice is sound as they prevailj whim- 
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sical as they dtminish. Aq education whicli lays 
stress on the elective principle la bound to lay atrcas 
on these conditions also. It cannot slip over into 
lazy ways of letting its students drift, and still look 
for credit as an elective system. People will distrust 
it. That is why they distrust Harvard to-day. The 
objections brought i^ainst the elective system of 
Harvard are in reality not levelled against the elec- 
tive system at all. They are directed against its 
bastard brother, laissez-faire . Objectors suspect that 
the conditions of choice which I have nam^d are not 
fulfilled. They are not fulfilled, I confess, or rather 
I stoutly maintain. To come anywhere near ful- 
filling them requires long time and study, and action 
unimpeded by a misconceiving community. Both 
time and study Harvard has given, has given lai^ely. 
The records of scholarship and deportment which I 
exhibited in my first paper show ia how high a de- 
gree Harvard has already been able to remove from 
choice the capricious, ignorant, and unsteadfast 
characteristics which rightly bring it into disrepute. 
But much remains to do, and in that doing we are 
hampered by the fact that a portion of the public is 
still looking in wrong directions. It cannot get over 
its hankering after the delusive modes of limitation 
which I hflvc discussed. It does not persistently see 
that at present the proper work of education is the 
study of means by which self-direction may be ren- 
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dered safe. Le&d^rs of education tbetnsclves see tlus 
but dimly, as the papers of my critica naively show. 
Until choice was frankly accepted as the fit basis 
for the direction of a persoD by a persoo, its forti- 
fying limitations could not be studied. Now they 
must be studied, now that the? old methods of auto- 
cratic control are breaking down. As a moral will 
comes to be reet^nized as the best sort of steam 
povrer, the modes of generating that power acquire 
new daims to attention. Henceforth the tiruntng 
of the will must be undertaken by the elective sys- 
tem as an integral part of its disciplioe. 

I am not so presumptuous as to attempt to proph- 
esy the precise forms which methods of moral guid- 
ance will take. MotbI guidance is a delicate affair. 
Its <;pirit is more important than its procedure. 
Flexibility is its strength. Methods final, rigid, and 
minute do not beloi^ to it. Nor can it afford to for- 
get the one great truth of la^an-faire, tha-t wills 
which are to be kept fresh and vigoroas will not bear 
much looking after. Time, too, is an important factor 
in the shaping of moral influences. Experiments 
now in pit^;ress at Harvard and elsewhere mu^ 
discriminate safe from unsafe limitations- Leaving 
then to the futiire the task of showing how wide the 
scope of maturing discipline may become, I will 
merely try to sketch the m^n lines along which 
expwnments are now proceeding, I will give a few 
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illustrative examples of what is being done and why, 
and I will state somewhat at large how. in my judg- 
ment, more is yet to be accomplished^ To make the 
matter clear, a free exposition shall be given of the 
puzzling headings already named ; that is, I will firat 
ramblingly discuss the limitations on cJhoice which 
may deepen the student's intenlionality of aim; 
secondly^ those which increase his information in 
regard to nieftoa; and thirdly, those which oasy 
strengthen his persistence in a oourae once chosen, 
I. That intentionality should be cultivated, I 
need not spend many words in explaining. Every- 
body acknowledges that without a certain degree of 
it choice is impossible. Many persons assert also 
that boys come to college with no clear intentions, 
not knowing what they want, walling to be told; 
for such, it is said, an elective system is manifestly 
absurd. I admit the fact. It is true. The majority 
of the freshmen whom I have known in the last seven- 
teen years have been, at entrance, deficient in serious 
aims. But from this fact I draw a conclusion quite 
Opposite to the one suggested. It is election, sys- 
tematized election, which these boya need; for when 
we say a young student has no definite aims, we 
imply that he has never become sufficiently interested 
in any given intellectual line to have acquired the 
wish to follow that line farther. Such a state of 
things is lamentable, and certainly shows that pre- 
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scribed methods — the proper methods, in my judg- 
ment, for the school years^have io bis case proved 
inadequate. It is useless to continue them into 
years confessedly less suited to their exercise. Per- 
haps it IS about equally useless to abandon the ill- 
formed boy to unguided choice. Prescription says, 
"This person Is unfit to choose, keep him so"; 
laissez-faire says. " If he is unfit to choose, let him 
perish"; but a watchful elective system must say, 
" Granting htm to be unfit, if he is not spoiled, I will 
fit him." And can we fit him? I know well enough 
that indifferent teachers incline to shirk the task. 
They like to divide pupils into the deceptive classes 
of good and bad, meaning by the former those who 
Intend to work, and by the latter those who intend 
not to. But we must get rid of indiiferent teachers. 
Teachers with enthusiasm in tbem soon discover 
that the two classes oF pupils I have named may as 
well be dismissed from consideration. Where aims 
have become definite, a teacher has little more to 
do. The boy who means to work will get learning 
under the poorest teacher and the worst system ; 
while the boy who means not to work may be forced 
Tip to the Pierian spring, but will hardly be made 
to drink. A vigorous teacher does not assume in- 
tention to be ready-made. He counts it his contin- 
ual office to help in making it. On the middle two 
quarters of a class he spends his hardest efforts, do 
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students who are friendly to barQing but not im- 
passioned for it, on those who like the results of study 
but like teonis also, and popularity, and cigars, 
and slackness. The culture of these weak wills is 
the problem of every college. Here are unintentional 
boys waiting to be turned mlo inteotiooal men. 
What limitations on intelleetuat and moral vagrancy 
will help them forward ? 

The chief limitation, the one underlying all others, 
the one which no clever contrivance can ever super- 
sede, is vitalized teaching. Suitable subjects, attrac- 
tively taught, awake lethargic intentiou as nothing 
else can. An elective system, as even its enemies 
confess, enormously stimulates the zeal of teachers. 
It consequently brings to bear on uaawakened boys 
influences of a strangely quickening' character. When 
I hear a man trained under the old methods of pre- 
scription say, "At the time I was in college I could 
not have chosen studies for myself, and I do not bc' 
lieve my son can," I see, and am not surprised to see, 
that he does not understand what forces the elec- 
tive system sets astir. So powerful an influence have 
these forces over both teachers and pupils, that ques- 
tions of hard and easy studies do not, as outsiders 
are apt to suppose, seriously disturb the formation 
of sound intentions. The many leaders in educa- 
tion whose opinions on election I quoted in my 
previous paper agree that the new modes tend to 
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sobriety and intention alily of aim. When Professor 
Ladd speaks of " the unexpected wisdom and manli' 
ness of the choices already made" in the first year 
of election at New Haven, he well expresses the grati- 
fied surprise which every one experiences on perceiv- 
ing in the very constitution of the elective system a 
sort of limitation on wayward choice. This limita- 
tion seems to me, as Professor Ladd saya he found 
it,' a tolerable preventive oi choices directly ajmed at 
ease. In a community devoted to athletics, baseball 
IS not played because it is " soft." and football avoided 
on account of its difficulty. A similar stale of things 
must be brought about in studies. In a certain low 
degree it has come about already. As election breeds 
new life in teaching, the old slovenly habit of lik- 
ing best what costs least begins to disappear, Easy 
coursea will exist and ought to esist. Prescribed 
colleges, it is often forgotten, have more of them than 
elective colleges. The important matter is, to see that 
they fall to the right persons. Where everything is 
prescribed, students who do not wish easy studies 
are still obliged to lake them. Under election, soft 
coursea may often be pursued with advantage. A 
student whose other courses largely depend for their 

' Doubllesa soidc hnve citrried out tlio iDtention of tDfttiag 
eFeryttiing aa soft &3 possible for themselves. But the choices, ia 
fact, do not as yet show thie existence of any such intentroD in any 
considerable number of cases ; ihey sdow rather the very reverse. 
^ Professor Ladd in The New Englander, January, 1885, p. 1 IB. 
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profit on thf^ amouct of private reading or of labora- 
tory practice accomplished in connection with them 
is wise in choosing one or more ia which the bulk 
of the work is taken by the teacher. I do not say 
that soft courses are always selected with these wise 
aims in view. Many I know are not. We have our 
proper share of hardeoed loafers — "tares in our 
sustaining com" — who have an unerring instinct 
as to where they can most safely settle. But targe 
numbers of the men in aoft courses are there to good 
purpose; and I maintain that the superficial study 
of a subject, acquainting one with broad outlines, ia 
not necessarily a worthless study. At Harvard to- 
day I believe we have too few giuch superficial courses. 
As T look over the Elective Pamphlet, and aote the 
necessarily varying degrees of difficulty in the studies 
announced there, I count but six which can, with any 
justice, be entitled soft courses; acid several of these 
must be reckoned by anybody an inspiration to the 
students who pursue them. There is a tendency 
in the elective system, as I have ahown elsewhere, 
to reduce the number of soft courses somewhat be- 
low the desirable number. 

I insist, therefore, that under a pretty loose elec- 
tive system boys are little disposed to intentionally 
vicious choices. My fears look in a different direc- 
tion. I do not expect depravity, but I want to head 
o£f aimless tri£.ing. I agree with the opponents of 
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election in Uupking that there is danger, especially 
during the early years of college life, that righteous 
intention may not be distinct and energetic. Boys 
drift. Inadequate influences Induce their decisions. 
The inclinations of the clique in which a young 
man finds himself are. without much thought, ac- 
cepted as his own. Heedlessness is the young man's 
bane. It should not be mistaken for vice; the two 
are different. A boy who will enter a dormitory at 
twelve o'clock at night, and go to the third story 
whistling and beating time on the banisters, certainly 
seems a brutish person; but he is ordinarily a kind 
enough fellow, capable of a good deal of self-sacri- 
fice when brought face to face with need. He simply 
does not think. So it is in study: there, too, he does 
not think. Now in college a boy should learn per- 
petually to think; and an excellent way of helping 
him to learn is to ask him often what he is thinking 
about. The object of the questioning should not be 
to thwart the boy's aims, rather to insure that they 
are in reality his own. E.ssentially his to the last they 
should remain, even though intrinsically they may not 
be the best. Young persons, much more than their 
elders, require to talk over plans from tim^e to lime 
with an experienced critic, in order to leam by de- 
grees the difficult art of planning. By such talk in- 
tenlionalily is fortified. There is much of this talk 
already; talk of younger students with oldefj talk 
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with wise persons at home, and more and more every 
year with the teachers of the courses left and the 
courses entered, All this is good. Haphazard modes 
breed an astonishing average of choices that possess 
a meaning. The waste of a laissez-faire system comes 
nowhere near the waste of a prescribed. But what is 
good when compared with a bad thing may be poor 
when compared with excellence itseSf. We must go 
on. A college, like a man, should always be saying, 
" Never was I so good as to-day, and never again will 
I be so bad." We must welcome criticisms more than 
praisesj and seek after our weak points as after hid 
treasiirea. The elective system seems to me weak at 
present tlirough lacking organized means of bringing 
the student and his intentions face to face. Intentions 
grow by being looked at. At the English universities 
a young man oa entering a college is put in charge 
of a a[>ecial tutor, without whose consent he can do 
little either in the way of study or of personal man- 
agement/ Dependence so extreme is perhaps bet- 
ter suited to an infant school than to &u American 
college; and even in England, where respectful sub- 
servience on the part of the young has been cultivated 
for generations, the system ts losing ground. Since 
the tutors were allowed to marry and to leave the 

' As the minntc persoaal car« gi^'ea to individual studeDb in 
the Eaglifb universities la often and deservedly praised, I may as 
well aay that it casts something. Oxford spends each year about 
(3,000.000 on 8500 men; HArran]. £650,000 on 1700. 
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college hompv tutorial iofluence has been changing. 
In most American colleges twenty-five years ago 
there were officers known as class tutors, to whom, 
in case of need, a student might turn. Petty permis- 
sions were received from these toen, instead of froro 
a mechanical central office. So far as this plan set 
personal supervision in the place of routine it was. 
Id my eyes, good. But the relation of a class tutor to 
his boys was usually one of more awe than friend- 
ship. At the Johns Hopkins University there is a 
board of advisers, to some member of which each 
student is assigned at entrance. The adviser stands 
an. loco parentis to his charges. The value of such 
adjustments depends on the nature of the parental 
tie. If the relation is worked so as to stimulate the 
student's independence, it is good ; if so as to dis- 
charge him from responsibility ^ it unfits for the life 
that follows. At Harvard special studenla not can- 
didates for a degree have recently been put in charge 
of a committee, to whom they are obliged to report 
their previous history and their plans of study for 
each succeeding year. The committee must know 
at all times what their charges are doing. Something 
of this sort. I am convinced, will be demanded at 
no distant day, as a means of steadying all students 
in elective colleges. Large personal supervision 
need not mean diminution of freedom. A young man 
may possess his freedom more solidly if he recog' 
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nizes an obligation to state and defend the reasans 
■which induce his choice. For myself^ I should be 
■willing to make the functions of such advisory cora- 
Kiitteea somewhat broad. As a college grows, the 
old ways of bringing about acquaintance between 
officers and students become impracticable. But the 
need of personal acquaiDtaDce, unhappily, does not 
cease. New ways should be provided. A boy dropped 
into the middle of a large college must not be lost to 
sight ; he must be looked after. To allow the teacher's 
■work of instruction to become divorced from his pas- 
toral, hi9 priestly, fuDction is to che&peo and ex- 
ternalize education. I would have every student in 
college supplied with somebody who might serve as 
a discretionary friend ; and I should not think it a 
disadvantage that such an expectation of friendship 
would be as apt to better the instructor as the student- 
Before leaving this part of my subject, I may 
mention a subordinate, but still valuable, means of 
limiting choice so as to increase its intention ality. 
The studies open to choice in the early years should 
be few and elementary. The significance of ad- 
vanced courses cannot be understood till elementary 
ones are mastered, and immature choice should not 
be confused by many issues. At Harvard this mode 
of limila'tion is largely employed. Although the 
elective list for 1886-87 shows 172 courses, a fresh- 
man has hardly more than ooe eighth of these to 
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choose from; m any given case this number will 
probably be reduced about one hulf by insufficient 
preparation or conflict of hours. Seemingly about a 
third of Ihe list is ofl'ered to tlie average sophomore ; 
but this amount is again cut down nearly one half 
by the operation of similar causes. The practice of 
tedging eleclives with qualifi cations is a growing 
oae. It may well grow more. It offers guidance pre- 
cisely at the point where it is most needed. It pro- 
tects rational choice, and guards against many of 
the dangers which the foes of election justly dread. 
II. A second cla^s of limitatioas of the elective 
system, possible and friendly, springs from the need 
of furnishing the young elector ample information 
about that which he is to choose. The best inteu- 
tiona require judicious aim. If studies are taken in 
the dark, without right anticipatiop of their subject- 
matter, or in ignorance of their relation to other 
studies^ small results follow. Here, I think it will be 
generally agreed, prescribed systems are especially 
weak. Their pupils have little knowledge beforehand 
of what a course la designed to accomplish. Work is 
undertaken blindly, minds consenting as little as 
wills. An elective system is impossible under such 
conditions. Its student must know when he chooses, 
what he chooses. He must be able to estimate 
whether the choice of Greek 5 will further his designs 
better than the choice of Greek 8, 
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At Harvard, methods of furnighing information 
are pretty fully developed. In May an elective pam- 
phlet is issued, which anoouncea everything that ia 
to be taught in the college during the folfowing year. 
Most departments, also, issue additional pamphlets, 
describing with much detail the nature of their special 
courses, and the considerations which should lead a 
studeol to one father than another. H the courses 
of a department are arranged properly, pursuing one 
gives the most needful knowledge about the available 
next. This knowledge is generally supplemented at 
the close of the year by explanations on the part of_ 
the instructor about the courses that follow. In the 
Elective Pamphlet a star, prefixed to courses of an 
advanced and especially technical character, indi- 
cates that the instructor must be privately consulted 
before these courses can be chosen. Consultations 
with instructors about all courses are frequent. 
That most elTective means of distributing information, 
the talk of students* goes on unceasingly. With time, 
perhaps, means may be devised for informing a 
student more largely what he is choosing. The full- 
est information is desiTable. That which is at present 
most needed is, I think, some rough indication of 
the relations of the several provinces of study to one 
another. Information of this sort is peculiarly hard 
to supply, because the knowledge on which it professes 
to rest cannot be precise and unimpeachable. We 
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deal here with intricate problems, in regard to which 
experts are far from agreed, problems where the dif- 
ferent point of view provided in the nature of each 
individual will rightly readjust whatever general 
fx>nclusions are drawn. The old type of collie had 
an easy way of settling these troublesome matters 
dogmatically, by voting, in open faculty-meeting, 
what should be counted the normal sequence of 
studies, and what their mixture. But as the votes of 
different colleges showed no uniformity, people have 
gradually come to perceive that the subject is one 
where only large outlines can distinctly be made out.' 

' I may not have a better opportuiu^ than tbia to clear up a 
pet^ difficult which seems to agitate some of my critics. They say 
tb^ want the degree of A. B. to mean something definite, while 
at iHesent, under the elective system, it means one thing for John 
Doe, and something altogether different for his classmate, Richard 
Boe. That is true. Besides embodying the general signification 
that the bearer has been working' (our years in a way to satisfy 
allege guardians, the stately lettos do take on an individual varia- 
tion of meaning for every man who wins them. Tb^ must do so 
as long as we are engaged in the formation of living persona. If 
the college were a. factory, our case would be different. We might 
tixsa offer a label which would keep its identic of meaning (or all 
the articles turned out Wherever education has been a living 
thing, the single degree has always contained this element of va- 
riety. The Grerman degree is as diverse in meaning as ours. The 
degree of the English university is diverse, and more diverse for 
Honors men — the only ones who can properly be said to deserve it 
— than for inert Pass men. Decrees in this countiy have, from 
the first, had cooffiderable diversity, college differing from college 
in requirement, and certainly student firom student in attainment. 
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To these laige outlmes I think it important to direct 
the attention of undergraduates. Id most German 
universities a course of Encyclop&die is offered, a 
course which gives in brief a survey of the sciences, 
and attempts to fix approximately the place of each 
in the total organization of knowledge. I am not 
aware that such a course exists in any American 
college. Indeed, there was hardly a place for it till 
dogmatic prescription was shaken. But if something 
of the kind were now established in the freshman 
year, our young men might be relieved of a certain 
intellectual short-sightedness, and the choices of one 
year might better keep in view those of the other three. 
III. And now granting that a student has started 
with good intentions and is well informed about the 
direction where profit lies, still have we any assur- 
ance that he will push those intentions with a fair 
degree of tenacity through the distractions which be- 
set his daily path ? We need, indeed we must have, 
a third class of helpful limitations which may secure 
the persistent adhesion of our student to his chosen 
line of work. Probably this class of limitations is 

That twenty-five years ago we were a{q>roachiiig too great uni- 
formity in the signification of degrees, I suppose mrat educators 
now admit. That was a mechanical and stagnant period, and men 
have brought over from it to the more active days of the {xcsent 
ideals fonned then. Precision of statement goes with figures, 
with etiquette, with military matters; but descriptions of the 
quali^ (^ peisoos must be stated in the round. 
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the most important and complex of all. To yield 
a paying return, study must be stuck to. A decision 
has little meaaing unless the volition of to-day brings 
ia its train a volition to-rDorrow. Self -direction im- 
plies such patient continuance in well-doing that 
only after persistence has become somewhat habit- 
ual can choice be called mature. To establish on- 
ward-leading habits, therefore, should be one of the 
chief objects in devising limitatioTis of election. 
Only we must not mistake; we must look below the 
surface. Mechanical diligence often covers mental 
sloth. It is not habits of passive docility that are 
desirable, habits of timidity and uncrlticising accept- 
ance. Against forming these pernicious and easily 
acquired habits, it may be necessary even to erect 
barriers. The habit wanted is the habit of sponta- 
neous attack. Prescription deadened this vital habit; 
it mechanized. His task removed, the student had 
little independent momentum. Election invigorates 
the springs of action. Formerly I did oot see this, and 
I favored prescribed systems, thinking them sys- 
tems of duty. That absence of an aggressive intel- 
lectual life which prescribed studies induce, I, like 
many others, mistook for faithfulness. Experience 
has instructed mc. I no longer have any question 
that for the average man sound habits of steady en- 
deavor grow best in fields of choice. Emerson's 
words are words of soberness ; — 
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He that workcth high am] wise 

Nor paiuies in liis plan. 
Will tftke the sun out of the sHes 

Ere freedum out of man. 

Furthermore, in attempting to stimulate persist- 
ence 1 believe we must ultimately rely ou the rational 
intereat in study which we can arouse and hold. 
Undoubtedly much can be done to save this inter- 
est from disturbance and to hold vacillating atten- 
tion fixed upon it; but it, and it alone, is to be the 
driving force. Methods of college government must 
be reckoned wise as they push into the foreground 
the intrinsic charm of wisdom, mischievous as they 
hide it behind fidelity to technical demand. In other 
matters we readily acknowledge interest as an eiB- 
cient force. Wc call it ft force as broad as the worth 
of knowledge, and as deep as the curiosity of man. 
"Put your heart into your work," we say, "if you 
will make it excellent." A dozen proverbs tell that 
it is love that makes the world go round. Every 
employiitteDt of life springs from an underlying de- 
sire. The cricketer wants to win the game; the 
fisherman to catch fish; the farmer to gather crops; 
the merchant to make money ; the physician to cure 
his patient; the student to become wise. Eliminate 
desire, put in its place allegiance to the rules of a 
game, and wliat, in any of these cases, would be the 
chance of persistent endeavor? It seems almost a 
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InuHi Id laj tlist fanitatjana ol penonal cSovt de- 
iigMed la jfaagtbcB pKBdmej iBBAbeiaehms wiB 

ha^aten the ^nA mud demr its path to its object. 

ObTVHM « is the truth here prrscntcd, it Kcms 
in HMDe degree to fasvc fscapnl tbe attentkia of my 
Clitic*. After dxming tbaX the grade of acliolarslup 
at Harvard steadilT rises, that our stwknla become 
more deoDroas and their methods of wn»t fai <±fld- 
idi, I staled thai, nnder an cxtrondj loose mode 
of r^^ulating attendaoce fire sixths ol the exxnusea 
were attended by all our men^ vor^ and b^> ack 
and weU. most reckless and most discreet- Few pw- 
tioas c^ ntf* obnoxiotis paper have occasioDed a looder 
mttery. I am told of a neighboring college where 
the beochea show but three per ceot of absentees- 
I wooder what the percentage is in Cbarlestown 
State Piison. Nobody doubts that atteadance will 
he closer if eompelled. But the interesting question 
still remains, ".Are student hy such means le&ming 
habits of spoDtaneous regularity?" Hits questioa 
can be answered only when the concealing restraint 
is removed. It has been removed a! Hart-ard, — 
in my judgment too largely removed. — ajid the 
great body of our students is seen to desire learning 
and to desire it all the time. Is it cecta.in that the 
students of other colleges, if left with little or no 
restraint, would show a better record? The point 
of fidelity and r^ularity^ it is said, is of supreme 
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importance. So it \s. But fidelity and regularity in 
study, not in attendiag recItatioDs- If ever \he Har- 
vard system is perfected, so that students here are 
as eager for knowledge as the best class of German 
university men, I do not believe we shall see a lower 
rate of abaenee ; only then, each absence will be used, 
as it is not at present, for a studious purpose. The 
modern teacher stimulates private reading, exacts 
theses, directs work in libraries. Pupils engaged in 
these things are not dependent on recitations as test- 
book schoolboys are. The grade of higher education 
cannot rise much so loug as the present extreme 
stress is laid on appearance m the class-room. 

In saying this I would not be understood to de- 
fend the method of dealing with absences which has 
for some years been practised at Harvard. I think 
the method bad. I have always thought it so, and 
have steadily favored a different system. The be- 
havior of our students under a regulation so loose 
seems to me a striliing testimony to the scholarly spirit 
prevalent here. As such I mentioned it in my first 
paper, and as such I would again call attention to it. 
But I am not satisfied with the present good results. 
I want to impress on every student that absence from 
the class-room can be justified by nothing short of 
illness or a scholarly purpose. For a gainful purpose 
the merchant is occasionally absent from his office; 
for a gainful purpose a scholar of mine may omit a 
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recitalioa. But Smith cap be absent profitably when 
Brown would meet with loss. I accordingly object 
to methods of limiting absedce whicii exact the same 
numerical regularity of all. College records may look 
clean, yet students be learning little about duty. 
Limitatioii, in my judgment, should be so adjusted 
as to strengthen the man's personal adhesion to 
plans of daily study. Such limitations cannot be 
fixed by statute and worked by a single clerk. Moral 
discipline Is not a thing to be supplied by wholesale. 
Professors must be individually charged with the 
oversight of their men. I would have excuses for 
occasional absence made to the instructor, and I 
should expect him to count it a part of his work to 
see that the better purposes of his scholars did not 
grow feeble, A professor who exercised such super- 
visory power slackly would make his course the 
resort of the indolent; one who was over-stringent 
would see himself deserted by indolent and earnest 
alike. My rule would be that no student be allowed 
to present himself at an e::f ami nation who could 
riot show his teacher's certificate that his attendance 
on daily work was satisfactory. Traditions in this 
country and in Germany are so different that I 
should have confidence in a method working well 
here though it worked ill there. At any rate, when- 
ever it fell into decay, it could — a proviso necessary 
in all moral matters — be readjusted. A rule some- 
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thing like this the Harvard Faculty has recently 
adopted by voting that "any instruclnr, with the ap- 
proval of the Dean, may at any thne exclude from 
Lis course any studeat who in his judgment has 
neglected the work of the course." Probably the 
amount of absence which has hitherto occurred at 
Harvard will under this vote diminish. 

Suppose, then, by these limitations on a student's 
caprice we have secured hi? persistence in outward 
endeavor, still one thing more is needed. We have 
brought him bodily to a recitation room; but his 
mind must be there too, hi^ aroused and active mind. 
Limitations that will secure tkis slippery part of the 
person are difficult to devise. Nevertheless, they are 
worth studying. Their object is plain. They are to 
lead a student to do something every day; to aid 
him to overcome those tendencies la procrastination, 
self-confidence, and passive absorption which are 
the regular and calculable dangers of youth. They 
are to teach him bow not to cram, to inspire him with 
respect for steady effort, and to enable him each year 
to find such effort more habitual to himself. These 
are hard tasks. The old education tried to meet 
them by the use of daily recitations, a plan not with- 
out advantages. The new education is preserving 
the valuable features of recitations by adopting and 
developing the Seminar. But recitations pure and 
simple have serious drawbacks. They presuppose 
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» trxt-booL. wlucfa, viiOr U bnngs dcfiaiteness, brings 
bIm) na i i iwue w of rirv. Ilir Iraraer mssteis a book. 
Dot a sidb)eci- Aftff-IHe possesses DothiDg uuiogoU9 
to the text-boc^ A st ni ggtiag maa wins what he 
wants from many books, trom his oim tfaou^t, frtan. 
fmjaent coasultalioas^ V*hy sbooVl not « student 
be dbriplioed in the wara be must aftenr^rds em- 
ploiy? MoreoiTT, recitations hAve the dLsadvantagc: 
tfaat DO lajg? Dumber of meD raD lake part od any 
Hngle dsT. The limes of tri^ eillier become amen- 
able to reckoning, or. in order to prevent reckoning, 
a teacher must resort to schemes which do not com- 
mend hun to his class. Fodoubtedly in recitation 
the reciter gains, but the g^ifis of the rest of the cIass 
are small. The listeners would be more profiled 
by instruction. An hour with an expert should cany 
students forward ; to ofxrupj it in ascertaining where 
they now sland is wasteful. For all these reasons 
there his been of late years a strong reaction against 
recitations. Lectures have been introduced, and the 
time formerly spent by a professor in heariug boys 
is now spent by boys in hearing a professor- Plainly 
in this there is a gain, but a gain which needs eareful 
limitation if the student's persistence in work is to 
be retained. A pure lecture system b a broad road 
to ignorance. Students are entertained or bored, 
but at the end of a month they know little more than 
at the bi^inning. Lectures always seem to me an 
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inheritance from the days when books were not. 
LearQiDg — ■ how often must it be said ! — is not 
acceptance; it is criticism, it is attack, it is doing. 
Ab active element is everywhere involved in it. Per- 
sonal sanction is wanted for every step. One who 
will grow wise must perform processes himself, not 
sit at ease aud behold another's performaDce. 

These simple truths are now tolerably uaderstood 
at Han'ard. There remain in the college few courses 
of pure recitations or of pure lectures. I wish all were 
forbidden by statute. In almost all courses, id one 
way or another, frequent opportunity is given the 
student to show what he is doing. In some, especially 
in elementary courses, lectures run parallel with a 
test-book. In some, theses, that is, written discussions, 
are exacted monthly, half-yearly, annually, in addi- 
tion to examinations. In some, examinations arc 
frequent. In some, a daily question, to be answered 
in WTiting on the spot, is offered to the whole class. 
Often, especially in philosophical subjects, the hour 
is occupied with debate between officer and students. 
More and more, physical subjects are taught by the 
laboratory, linguistic and historical by the library. 
In a living university a great variety of methods 
spring Up, according to the nature of the subject and 
the personality of the teacher. Variety should exist. 
In constantly diversified ways each student should 
be assured that he Is expected to be doing something 
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lUI the (Imr, bikI Uial tomebodjr bnidrs Umdf 
fcnowti what }x w doii^. \9 jet tbi$ annmia k doI 
MttMitKil ; wr can unly iJaim to be workiiig toward iL 
KvcTj ytur w*^ dtMcovtr «amc fresh limitation wfaidi 

win make jjersutence more natural, oe^etA maare 
ttnagt. I IteEiere study at Han-ard is to-day more 
Interested, energetic, and persiatcnt than it has ever 
iKren IteloTc. But Ibat is no ground for satisfactioo. 
A \jttyi!fHu\ ct^ege must forever be dissatisfied. Eacii 
jtikt it must address itself anew to streDgthening tbe 
tenacity of its students in their zeal for knowledge. 

3y the udt of these lai^^ limttations in the interest 
of persistency, it may be well to mention one or two 
examples of smaller ones which have the same end 
in view. By some provision it must be soade diffi- 
cnli to withdraw from a study onee chosen. Choice 
should be deliheratt; and then be final. It probably 
will not be deliberate udIpss it is understood to be 
final. A few weeks may be allowed for an inspection 
of a chosen course, but at the close of the first month's 
teaching the Harvard Faculty tie up their students 
and allow change only on petition and for the most 
convincing cause. An elective college which did not 
make changc-a of electives difficult would be an engine 
for discouraging intcntiotialily and persistence. 

I incline to think, loo, that a regulation forbidding 
elementary courses in the later years would render 
our eduoitiua more coherent. In this matter elective 
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colleges have an opportunity which prescribed ones 
mbs. In order to be fair to all the sciences, college 
faculties are obliged to scatter fragments of them 
throughout the length and breadth of prescribed 
curricula. Twenty-five years ago every Harvard 
man waited till his seaior year before begLDDing 
philosophy, acoustics, history, and political economy. 
To-day the fourteen other New England colleges, 
most of "whom, like the Harvard of twenty-five years 
ago, offer a certain number of elective studies^ still 
show senior years largely occupied with elementary 
studies. Five forbid philosophy before the senior 
year; eight, political economy; two, history; sis, 
geology. Out of the seven colleges which offer some 
one of the eastern languages, all except Harvard 
oblige the alphabet to be learned in the senior year. 
Of the sis which offer Italian or Spanish, Harvard 
alone permits abeginningto be made before the junior 
year, while two take up these languages for the first 
lime in the senior year. In three New England 
colleges German cannot be begun till the junior year. 
In a majority, a physical subject ia begun in the junior 
and another in the senior year. At Yale nobody but 
a senior can study chemistry. Such postponement, 
and by consequence such fragmentary work, may be 
necessary where early college years are crowded with 
prescribed studies. But an elective system can em- 
ploy its later years to better advantage^ It can brmg 
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to a mature uodcrstanding the interests which fresh- 
men and sophomores have already acquired. Ele- 
meotarj' studies are not maturing studies; they do 
not make the fibre of a student firm. To studies of 
a solidifj-ing sort the last years should be devoted. 
I should like to forbid seoiors to take any elemen- 
tary study whatever, and to forbid juniors all ex- 
cept philosophy, political economy, history, fine arts, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, aod law. Under such a rule we 
should graduate more men who would be first rate 
at sometijipg; and a man who is first t$,ie at some- 
thing is generally pretty good at anything. 

Such, then, are a few examples of the ways in 
which choice may be limited so as to become strong. 
They are but examples, intended merely to draw 
attention to the three kinds of limitation still pos- 
sible. Humble ways they may seem, not particu- 
larly interesting to hear about; business methods one 
might call themr But by means of these and such as 
these the young scholar becomes clearer In intention, 
lai^r in information^ hardier in persistence. In 
urging such means I shall be seen to be no thick and 
thin advocate of election. That I have nev^er been. 
Originally a doubter, I have come to regard the 
elective system, that is, election under such limita- 
tions as I have described, as the safest — indeed aa 
the only possible — course which education can now 
take. I advocate it heartily as a system which need 
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not carry us too fast or too far ia any one direclioti, 
as a system so iohereally flexible that its own great 
virtues readily unite with those of an alien type. 
Under its sheltering charge the worthier advantages 
of troth grouped and prescribed systems are attain- 
able. I proclaim it, therefore, not as a popular cry 
nor as an educational panacea, but as a sober oppor- 
tunity for moral and intellectual training. Limited 
as it is at Harvard, I see that it works admirably wilh 
the studious, stimulatingly with those of weaker will, 
not nnendurably with the depraved. These ore great 
results. They cannot be set aside by calling them 
the outcome of "individualism." la a certain sense 
they are. But "individualism " is an uncertain term. 
In every one of us there is a contemptible individual- 
ityy grounded in what is ephemeral and capriciously 
personal- Systematic election, as I have shown, puts 
limitations on this. But th<3re is a noble individuality 
which should be the object of our fostering care. 
Nothing that lends it strength and Oneness can be 
counted trivial. To form a true individuality ia, 
indeed, the ideal of the elective system. Let me 
briefly sketch my couceptiou of that ideal. 

George Herbert, praising God for the physical 
world which He has made, says that in it "all things 
have their will, yet none but thine." Such a free 
harmony between thinking man and a Lord of his 
thought it is the office of education to bring about. 
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At the start it does not exist. The ehiW is aware of 
his own will, and he is aware of little else. He im- 
agines that one pleasing fancy may be willed as easily 
as another. As he matures, he discovers that hia 
will is effective when it accords with the make of the 
world and iaeffeclive when it does not. Tliis dis- 
covery, bringing as it dora increased respect for the 
make of the world and even for its Maker, degradeg 
or ennobles according as the facts of the world are 
now viewed as restrictive finalities or as an appara- 
tus for larger self-expression . Seeing the power of that 
which is not himself, a man may become passively 
receptive, and say, "Then I am to have no will of 
my own " ; or he may become newly enei^lic, know- 
ing that though he can have no will of his separate 
own, yet all the power of God is his if he will but un- 
derstand. A man of the latter sort is spiritually edu- 
cated. Much still remains to be done in understand- 
ing special laws; and with each fresh understanding, 
a fresh possibility of individual life is disclosed. 
The worth, however, of the whole process lies En the 
man's honoring his own will, but honoring it only as 
it grows strong through accordance with the will of 
God. 

Now into our colleges comes a mixed multitude 
made up of all the three classes named: the child- 
ish, who imagine they can will anything; the docile, 
ao passive in the presence of an ordered world that 
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they have little individual will left; the spiritually- 
minded or original, who with strong interests of their 
own seek to develop these through living contact with 
truths which they have not made. Our educational 
modes must meet them all, respecting their wills 
wherever wise, and teaching the feeble to discrimi- 
nate fanciful from righteous desires. For carrying 
forward such a training the elective system seems to 
me to have peculiar aptitudes. What I have called 
its limitations will be seen to be spiritual assistances. 
To the further invention of such there is no end. A 
watchful patience is the one great requisite, patience 
in directors, instructed criticism on the part of the 
public, and a brave expression of confidence when 
confidence is seen to have been earned. 
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The subject of college expenses has been much 
debated lately. At our ConnnencemeDt dinner, a year 
ago, attention was called to it. Our chairman on that 
occasion justly insisted that the ideal of the Univer- 
sity should be plain living and high thinking. And 
certainly there is apt to be something vtilgar, as well 
as vicious, in the man of books who turns away from 
■winning intellectual wealth and indulges in tawdry 
extravagance. Yet every friend of Harvard is obliged 
to acknowledge with shame that the loose spender 
has a lodging in ohI" yard. No cleat-sighted observer 
can draw near and not perceive that in all his native 
hideousness the man of the club and the dog-cart ls 
among us, 

I do not think this strange. In fact^ I regard it as 
inevitable. It is necessarily connected with our growth. 
The old College we might compare, for moral and 
intellectual range> with a country village; our pre- 
sent University is a great city, and we must accept 

' Delivered in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, Jane 29, 1887. Snce 
Ihis date the scale of e^peuditLire in college, as elsewbere, has been 
ateadily rising. 
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the many-sided life, the temptations as well as the 
opportunities, of the great city. Probably nowhere 
OD thts planet can a thousand young men be found, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, who 
will not show examples of the heedless, the temptable, 
and the depraved. Let us not, then, shrink from 
acknowledging the ugly fact; extravagance is here, 
— shamelesa, coarse extravagance. I hope nothing 
I say may diminish our sense of its indecency. But 
how widespread is it ? We must not lose sight of that 
important question. How largely does it infect the 
College? Are many students large spenders ? Must 
a man of moderate means on coming here be put to 
shame? Will he find himself a disparaged person, 
out of accord with the spirit of the place, and un- 
able to obtain its characteristic advantages? These 

are the weighty cjuestiong. Only after we hdye an- 
swered them can we determine the moral soundneas 
of the University. Wliercver we go on earth we shall 
find the insolently rich and wasteful. They, like the 
poor, are always with us ; their qualities are cheap. 
But what we want to know is whether, side by side 
with them, we have a company of sober men, who 
care for higher things and who spend no more than 
the higher things require. Facts of proportiop and 
degree form the firm basis of general judgments, 
and yet I am aware that these are the hardest facts to 
obtiUn. Hitherto uobody has known any such facts 
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in regard to the expenses of Harvard. Assertions 
about the style of living Lere have only expressed 
the personal opinion of the assertor, or at best have 
beeo generalizations from a few chauce cases. No 
systematic euldenee on the subject has exbted. It 
is time it did exist, and I have made an attempt to 
obtain it. To each member of the graduating class 
I seot a circular, a tnoqth ago, asting If he would 
be willing to tell me in confidence what his college 
course had cost. I desired him to include in his re- 
port all expenses whatever. He was to state not merely 
his tuition, board, and lodging, but also his furniture, 
books, dothiog, travel, subscriptions, and amuse- 
ments; in fact, every dollar he had spent during the 
four years of his study, except his charges for Class 
Day and the summer vacations ; these times varying so 
widely, it seemed to me 4q their cost to different men 
thattheycould not instructively enterintoari average. 
The reply has been very large indeed. To my 
surprise, out of a class of two hundred and thirty- 
five men actually in residence, two hundred and 
nineteen, or ninety-three per cent, have sent reports. 
Am I wrong in supposing that this very general 
"readiness to tell" is itself a sign of upright con- 
duct? But I would not exaggerate the worth of the 
returns- They cannot be tmsted to a figure. It has 
not been possible to obtain itemized statements. 
College boysj like other people, do not always keep 
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accounts- But I requested my correspondents, in 
cases of uncertaiaty, always to name the larger figure ; 
and though those who have lived freely probably 
have less knowledge about what they have spent 
than have their economical classmates, I think we 
may accept their reports in the rough. We can 
be reasonably sure whether they have exceeded or 
fallen below a certain medium linct and for purposes 
more precise I shall oot alteoipt to use them. Any- 
thing like minute accuracy I wish expressly to re- 
pudiate. The evidence I offer only claims to be the 
best that exists at present ; and I must say that the 
astonishing frankness and fulness of the reports give 
me strong personal assurance of the good faith of 
the writers. In these letters I have seen a vivid 
picture of the struggles, the hopes, the errors, and the 
repentiogs of the manly young lives that surround me. 
What, then, are the results? Out of the two 
hundred and nineteen men wbo have replied, fifty- 
six, or about one quarter of the class, have spent 
between $450 and $650 in each of the four years 
of residence ; £fty-fDur, or ^ain about a quarter, 
have spent between $650 and $975; but sixty-one, 
hardly more than a quarter, have spent a larger 
sum than $1SOO. The smallest amount in any one 
year was $400; the largest, $-1000.* 

* Perhaps I had better mentioD the adjustments by which these 
results have been leiu^ed. Whea a man has been in colle^ duriiig 
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I ask you to consider these figures. They are not 

startling, but tbey seem to me to indicate that a 
soberly sensible average of expense prevails at Har- 
vard. They suggest that students are, after all| 
merely young men temporarily removed from homea, 
and that they are practising here, without violent 
change, the habits which the home haa formed. 
Those who have beeu accustomed to large expen- 
diture spend freely here; those of quiet and consid- 
erate habits do not lightly abacdon them. I doubt 
if during the last tweoty-five years luxury has ia- 
creaaed in the colleges as rapidly as it has in the 
outside world. 

There is no reason, either, to suppose that the 
addition of the sixteen men who have not replied 
would appreciably affect my results. The standing 
of these men on the last annual rank-list was sixty- 

onl; the dosing yeara of the course, I asaume that he would bave 
lived at the same rate had he been here throughout it. I have 
&dd<^(l $150 for ftei^ioiis who board at liome, an.d auotim hundred 
for those who lodge there. Though I asked lo have the expenses of 
Cla§3 Da; and the summer vacations omitt«d, in some instances 
I have reason lo suspect that they are included; but of course I 
have been obliged to let the error remain, and 1 have never de- 
ducted the money which students often say they expert to recover 
aC graduation by the sale of furniture and other goods. There 
i§ a noticeable tendency to laiger outlay as the years advance. 
Some studeals attribute thia to the greater cost of the studies of 
Ibe kter years, to the more expensive books and the la-boratoi^ 
charges; others, to societies and subscriptions; others, to eoLuged 
acquaintance with opportunities for spending. 
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eight per cent. They seem to me average persons. 
Their silence I attribute to mistakes of the tnail, to 
business, to neglect, or to the very natural disin- 
clination to disclose their private affairs. To refuse 
to answer my intrusive questions, or even to acknow- 
ledge that college days were cosily, is not in itself 
evidence of wantonness. Small spenders are usually 
high scholars; but this is by no means always the 
case. In the most economical group I found seven 
who did not reach a rank of seventy per cent, last 
year; whereas out of the seven largest spenders of 
the class three passed scventy^five per cent. It 
would be rash to conclude that large sums cannot 
be honorably employed. 

But it may seem that the smallest of the sums 
named is large for a poor man. It may be believed 
that even after restraint and wisdom are used, Har- 
vard remains the college of the rich. There is much 
in our circumstances to make it so. An excellent 
education is unquestionably a costly thing, and to 
live where many men wish to live calls for a good 
deal of money. We havej it ia true, this splendid 
hall, which lessens our cspqngc for food and encom- 
passes us with ennobling influences; but it costs 
$150 a year to board here. Our tuition bill each year 
is $1.50. The University owns 450 rooms; but not 
a third of them rent for less than S150 a year, the 
average rent being $146. These large charges for 
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tuition and room-rent are made necessary hy the 
smalloess of the general fund which pa,ys llie rua- 
ning expenses of the college. Very few of the pro- 
fessorships are endowed, and so the tuition-fee and 
room-rent must mainly carry the expenses of teach- 
ing. 

Still, there is another side to the story. Thus far 
I have figured out the expenses, and have said 
nothing about the means of meeting them. Perhaps 
to get the advantages of Harvard a student may 
need to spend largely; but a certain circumstance 
enables him to do so,-^I mean the matchless 
benevolence of those wba have preceded us here. 
The great sums intrusted to tis for distribution in 
prizes, loan-funds, and scholarships make it pos- 
sible for our students to offset the cost of their edu- 
cation to such a di^ee that the net output of a poor 
boy here ia probably less than In most New England 
colleges. At any rate, I have asked a large number 
of poor students why they came to expensive Har- 
vard, and again and again I have received the reply : 
"I could not afford to go elsewhere." 

The ma^rQJtude of this beneficiary aid I doubt 
if people generally understand, and I have accord- 
ingly taken pains to ascertain what was the amount 
given away this year. 1 find that to undergraduates 
alooe it wHiS $36,000; to members of the graduate 
departmeHt, $11,000; and to the professional schools 
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$6000: making in a single year a total of assistance 
to students of the University o( more than $53,000. 
Nest year this enormous sum will be increased 
$1S,000 by the munificent bequest of Mr. Price 
Greenleaf, Fully to estimate tiie favorable posi- 
tion of the poor maa at Harvard, we should take 
into account also the great opportunities for earning 
money through private tuition, through innumer- 
able avenues of trade, and through writing for the 
public press. A large number of my correspond eots 
tcH of money earned outside their scholarships.^ 

These immense aids provided for our students 
maintain a balance of coaditiona here, and enable 
even the poorest to obtain a Harvard education. And 
what an education it i:^; how broad and deep and 
individually stimulating, — the most truly Americaa 
education which the continent afi'ords! But I have 
no need to eulogize it. It has already entered into 
the very structure of you who listen. Let me rather 
close with two pieces of advice. 

The first shall be to parents. Give your son a 
competent allowance when you send him to Har- 
vard, and oblige him to stick to it. To learn cal- 

'■ For the Sake of luddjty, I keep Iht e^qwnse account and the 
income accouiLt: disUnct. For example, a man reports tltat be hnji 
spent $700 u year, winning each year a scholarship of ¥200, nnd 
eanuDg by tiitonDg $100, and $50 by some oilier means. TLe 
balance against him ia only &350 a year; but I have iocluded him 
ID the group of $700 spenders. 
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culatioQ will contribute as much to his equipment 
for life as any elective study he can pursue; and 
calculation he will not learn unless, after a little 
experience, you tell him precisely what sum he is to 
receive. If in a haphazard way you pour $@000 into 
his pocket, then in an equally haphazard way $2000 
will come out. Whatever extravagance exists at 
Harvard to-day 13 the fault of you foolish parents. 
The college, as a college, cannot stop extravagance. 
It cannot take away a thousand dollars from your 
son and tell him — what would be perfectly true — 
that he will be better off with the remaining thou- 
sand ; that you must do yourselves. And if you ask^ 
"What is a competent allowance?" out of what 
my correspondents say I will frame you five an- 
swers. If your son is something of an artist in econ- 
omy, he may live here on $600, or less; he will re^ 
quire to be an artist to accomplish it. If he will live 
closely, carefully, yet with full regard to all that is 
required, he may do so^ with nearly half his class, on 
not more than $SO0. If you wish him to live at ease 
and to obtain the many refinements which money 
will purchase, give him SIOOO. Indeed, if I were a 
very rich man, and had a boy whose chaj-acter I 
could trust, so that I could be sure that all he laid 
out would be laid out wisely, I might add $200 
more, for the purchase of books and other appli- 
ances of delicate culture. But I should be sure that 
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every dollar I gave him over $1200 would be a dollar 
of danger. 

Let my second piece of advice be to all of you 
graduates, Whea you meet a poor boy, do not rashly 
urge him to come to Harvard. Estimate carefully 
bis powers. If he is a good boy, — docile, worthy, 
commonplace, — advise him to go somewhere else. 
Here he will find himself borne down by large ex- 
pense and by the crowd who stand above him. But 
whenever you encounter a poor boy of eager, ag- 
gressive mind, a youth of energy, one capable of feel- 
ing the enjoyment of struggling with a multitude and 
of making hia merit known, say to him that Har- 
vard College is expressly constituted for such as he. 
Here be will find the largest provision for his needs 
and the clearest field for his talents. Money is a 
power everywhere. It is a power here ; but a power 
of far more restricted scope than in the world at 
large. In this magnificent hall rich and poor dine 
together daily. At the Unioa they debate together. 
At the clubs which foster special interests, — the 
Finance Club, the Philological Club, the Philosoplii- 
cal Club, the French Club, the Signet, and the O. K. 
— considerations of money have no place. If the 
poor man ia a man of muscle, the athletic organiza" 
tiona will welcome him; if a man skilled in words> 
he will be made an editor of the college papers; and 
if he has the powers that fit him for such a place, the 
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whole body of hts classmales will elect him Orator, 
Ivy Orator, Odist, or Poet, without the slightest re- 
gard to whether his purse is full or empty. The poor 
man, it is true, will not be chosen for ornamental 
offices, for positions which imply an acquaintance 
with etiquette, and he may be cut off from intimacy 
with the frequenters of the ballroom and the opera; 
but as he will probably have little time or taste for 
these things, his loss will not be large. In short, if he 
has anything in him, — has he scholarship, brains, 
wit, com panion ability, stout moral purpose, or quiet 
Christian chariicter, — his qualities will find as 
prompt a recognitioD at Harvard as anywhere on 
earth. 
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On the 14th of February, 1883, EvangeliniiH Apos- 
tolides Sophocles, Professor of Ancient, ByzantiDe, 
and Modern Greek in Harvard University, died at 
Cambridge, in the corner room of Holworthy Hall 
which he had occupied for nearly forty years. A 
past generation of American schoolboys knew him 
gratefully as the author of a compact and lucid Gceek 
grammar. College students — probably as large a 
number as ever aat under an American professor — 
were introduced by him to the poets and histonana 
of Greece. Scholars of a riper growth, both in Eu- 
rope and Amcfica, have wondered at the precision 
and loving diligence with which, in his dictionary 
of the later and Bzyantine Greek, he assessed the 
corrupt literary coinage of his native land. His brief 
conlribntiona to the Nation and other ioumals 
were always noticeable for exact knowledge and 
scrupulous literary honesty. As a great scholar, there- 
fore, and one who through a long life labored to 
beget scholarship io others, Sophocles deserves well 
of America- At a time when Greek was usually 
studied as the schoolboy studies it, this strange Greek 
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came among us, connected himself with our oldest 
university, and showed us an example of encyclo- 
piedic Learning, and such familiar and lividg acquaint- 
ance with Homer and ^sehylus — yes, even with, 
Polybtua. Lucian^and Athenieus — as we have with 
.Tennyson and Shakespeare and Burke aad Macatl- 
lay. More than this, he showed us how such learn- 
ing is gathered. To a dozen generations of impres- 
sible college students he presented a type of an 
austere life directed to serene ends, a life sufficient 
for itself and filled with a never-hastening diligence 
which iasued in vast mental stores. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to trace 
the influence over American scholarship of this hardly 
domesticated wise man of the East. Nor will there 
be any attempt to narrate the outward events of 
his life. These were never fully known; and could 
they be discovered, there would be a kind of impi- 
ety in reporting them. Few traits were so charac- 
teristic of him as his wish to conceal his history. His 
motto might have been that of Epicurus and Des- 
cartes: "Well hid is well lived." Yet in spite of his 
eoacealments. perhaps in part because of them, few 
persons connected with Harvard have ever left be- 
hind them an impression of such massive individu- 
ality. He was long a notable figure in university life, 
one of those picturesque characters who by their 
very being give impulse to aspiring mortals and check 
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the ever-encroaching commonplace. It would be un- 
grateful to allow one formerly so stimulating and 
talked about to fall iato oblivion. Now that a decent 
interval after death has passed, a memorial to this 
unusual man may be reverently set up. His likeness: 
may be drawn by a fond though faithful hgnd. Or 
at least such stories about him may be kindly put 
into the record of print as will reflect some of those 
rugged, paradoxical, witty, and benignant aspects 
of bis nature which marked him off from the hum- 
drum herd of men. 

My own first approach to Sophocles was at the end 
of my Junior year in college. It was necessary for 
me to be absent from his afternoon recitation. In 
those distant days absences were regarded by Har- 
vard law as luxuries, and a small £xed quantity of 
them, a sort of sailor''s grog, was credited with little 
chai^ each half-year to every student. I was al- 
ready Hearing the limit of the unenlargeable eight, 
and could not well venture to add another to my 
score. It sieetQed safer to try to win indulgence from 
my fierce-eyed instructor. Early one morning I went 
to Sophocles's room. "Professor Sophocles," I said, 
"I want to be excused from attending the Greek 
recitation this afternoon." "I have no power to 
excuse," uttered in tlie gruffest of tones, while he 
looked the other way. " But I cannot be here. I 
must be out of town at three o'clock." "I have no 
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power. You had better see the president." Finding 
the situation desperate, I took a desperate !oap. 
"■ But the president probably would not allow ray 
excuse. At the play of the Hasty Pudding Club to- 
night t am to appear aa leading lady. I must go to 
Brookline this afternoon and have my sister dress 
me." No muscle of the stem face moved ; but he rose, 
walked to a table where his class lists lay, and, taking 
up a pencil, calmly said : " You had better say nothing 
to the president. You are here now, I will mark you 
so," He sniffed, he bowed, and, without smile or 
word from either of us, I left the room. As I came 
to know Sophocles afterwards, I fouud that in this 
trivial early interview I had come upon some of the 
most distinctive traits of his character; here was an 
epitome of his brusquerie, his dignityt his whimsical 
logic, and his kind heart. 

Outwardly he was always brusque and repellent. 
A certain savagery marked Iiis very face. He once 
observed that, in introducing a character, Homer is 
apt to draw attention to the eye. Certainly in himself 
this was the feature which first attracted notice; for 
his eye had UQcommon alertness and intelligence. 
Those who knew him well detected in it a hidden 
sweetness; but against the stranger it burned and 
glared, and guarded all avenues of approach. Startled 
it was, like the eye of a wild animal, and penetrating, 
"peering through the portals of the brain like the 
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brass cannon." Ovnr it crouched bushy brows, aad 
all around the great head bristled white hair, on 
forehead, cheeks, aad Hps, so that little flesh re- 
maiaed visible, and the life was settled in two fiery 
spots. This concentration of expression in the few 
elementary features of shape, hair, and eyea made 
the head a magnificent subject for painting, llem- 
brandt should have painted it. But he would never 
allow a portrait of himself to be drawn. Into his per- 
sonality strangers must not inlrade. Venturing once 
to try for memoranda of his face. I took an artist to 
his room. The courtesy of Sophocles was too stately 
to allow him to turn my friend away, but he seated 
himself in a shaded window, and kept his head In 
constant motion. When my frustrated friend had 
departed, Sophocles told me, though without direct 
reproach, of two sketches which had before been 
surreptitiously made, — one by the pencil of a stu- 
dent in his class, another in oils by a lady who had 
followed him on the street. Toward photography his 
aversion was weaker; perhaps because in that art a 
human being less openly meddled with htm. 

From this sense of personal dignity, which made 
him at all times determined to keep out of the grasp 
of others, much of his bnisqueness sprang. On the 
morning after he returned from his visit to Greece 
a fellow professor saw him on the opposite side of the 
street, and, hastening across, greeted him warmly: 
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"So you have been Eiome. Mr. Sophocles: and how 
did you find your mother ? " " She was up an apple- 
tree," said Sophocles, confining hhnsetf to the facts 
of the case. A boy who saowballed him on the street 
he prosecuted relentlessly, and he could not be ap- 
peased until a considerable fine was imposed ; but he 
paid the fine himself. Many a bold pusli was made 
to ascertain his age ; yet, however suddenly the ques- 
tion came, or however craftily one crept from date to 
date, there was a uniform lack of success. "I see 
Alliboue's Dictionary says you were born in 1805," a 
gentleman remarked. "Some statements, have been 
nearer, and some have been farther from the truth." 
One day, when a violent attack of illness fell on him, 
a physician was called for diagnosis. He felt the pulse, 
he examined the toDgue, he heard the report of the 
symptoms, then suddenly asked, "How old are you, 
Mr. Sophocles?" With as ready presence of mind 
and as pretty ingenuity as if he were not lying at the 
point of deathj Sophocles answered: "The Arabs, 
Dr. W., estimate age by several sitandatds. The age 
of Hassan, the porter, is reckoned by his wrinkles; 
that of Abdallah, the physician, by the lives he has 
saved; that of Achmet, the sage, by his wisdom, 
I, all my life a scholar, am neariag my hundredth 
year." To those who had once come close to 
Sophocles these little reserves, never asserted with 
impatience, were characteristic and endearing. I 
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happen to know his age; hot iroas shall not draw 
it from me. 

Closely connected with his repellent reserve was 
the stern indepeadence of hlg modes of life. In his 
scheme, little things were kept small and great things 
large. What was the true reading in a passage of 
Aristophaaes, what the usage of a certain word in 
Byzantine Greek, — these were matters on which a 
man might well reflect and labor. But of what con- 
sequcDce was it if the breakfast was slight or the coat 
worn? Accordingly, a single room, in which a light 
was seldom seen, sufficed him during Ms forty years 
of life in the college yard. It was totally bare of com- 
forts. It contained no carpet, no stuffed furniture, 
no bookcase. The college library furnished the vol- 
umes he was at any lime using, and these lay along 
the floor, beside his dictiodafy, his shoes, and the 
box that contained the sick chicken. A single bare 
table held the book he had just laid down, together 
with a Greek newspaper, a silver watch, a cravat, 
a paper package or two, and some scraps of bread. 
His simple meals were prepared by himself over a 
small open stove, which served at once for heat and 
cookery. Eating, however, was always treated as a 
subordinate and iueidental business, deserving no 
fixed time, no dishes, nor the setting of a table. The 
peasants of the East, the monks of southern monaa- 
terles, live chiefly on bread and fruit, relished with & 
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little wine ; and Sophocles, in spite of Cambridge and 
America, was lo the last a peasant and a monk. Such 
simple DutrimeDla best fitted his conatilulioa, for 
"they found their acquaintance there." The western 
world had come to him by accident, and was ignored ; 
the East waa in hia blood, and ordert^d all his goings. 
Yet, as a grave man of the East might, he had his 
festivities, and could on occasion be gay. Among a 
few friends he could tell a capital story and tnjoy 
a well-cooked dish. But bis ordinary fare was meagre 
in the extreme. For one of his heartier meals he 
would cut a piece of meat into bits and roagt it on 
a spit, as Homer's people roasted theirs. "Why not 
use a gridiron ? '* I once asked. " It is not the same," 
he said. "The juice then runs into the fire. But when 
I turn my spit it bastes itself." His taste was more 
than usually sensitive, kept fine and discriminating 
by the restraint in which he held it. Indeed, all his 
senses, except sight, were acute. 

The wine he drank was the delicate unresinated 
Greek wine, — Corinthian, or Chian, or Cyprian; 
the amount of water to be mixed with each being 
carefully debated and employed. Each winter a cask 
was sent him from a special vineyard on the heights 
qf Corinth, and occasioned something like a general 
rejoicing in Cambridge, so widely were its flavoroua 
contents distributed. Whenever this cask arrived, 
or when there came a box from Mt. Sinai filled with 
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potalo-likc sweetmeats, — a paste of %s, dates, and 
nuts, stuffed into sewed goatskins. — or wheo liia 
hens had been laying a goodly number of eggs, then 
Udder the blue eloak a sclectaoa qf bottles, or of 
sweetmeats, or of eggs would be borne to a friend's 
house, Tvliere for an hour the old man sat in dignity 
and calm, opeDiiig and closing h!a eyes and his jack- 
knife; uttering meanwhile detached remarks, wise, 
gruff, biting, yet seldom lacking a kernel of kindness, 
till bedtime came, nine o'clock, and he was gone, the 
gifts - — if thanks were feared -— left in a chair by the 
door. There were half a dozen hoUse? and dinner 
tables in Cambridge to which he went with pleasure, 
houses where he seemed to find a solace in the neigh- 
borhood of his kind. But human beings were an ex- 
ceptional luxury. He had never learned to expect 
them. They never became necessities of his daily 
life, and I doubt if he missed them when they were 
absent. As he slowly recovered strength, after one 
of his Later illnesses, I urged him to spend a month 
with me. Refusing in a brief sentence, he added 
with unusual gentleness: "To be alone is not the 
same for me and for you. I have never known any- 
thing else." 

Unquestionably much of his disposition to remain 
aloof and to resist the on-coming intruder was bred 
by the experiences of his early youth. His native 
place, Tsangarada, is a village of eastern Thessaly, 
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far up among the slopes of ihe Pindus- TkitKer, 
several ceaturies ago, an ftncestor led a migration 
from the -west coast of Greece, and sought a refuge 
from Turkish, oppression . From generalioE to genera- 
tion his fathers continued to be shepherds of their 
people, the office of ProSstos, or governor, being 
hereditary in the hou5e. Sturdy men those ancestors 
must have been, and picturesque their times. In late 
winter afternoons, at 3 Holworthy, when the dusk be- 
gan to settle among the elms about the yard, legends 
of these heroes and their far-off days would loiter 
through the exile's mind. At such times bloody do- 
ings would be narrated with all the coolness that 
appears in Csesar's Commentaries, and over the lis- 
tener would come a sietise of a fantastic world as 
different from our own as that of Bret Harte's Argo- 
nauts. " My great-grandfather was not easily dis- 
turbed. He was a young man and Proestos. His 
stone house stood apart from the others. He was 
sittlag in its great room one evening, and heard a 
Doise. He looked around, and saw three men by the 
farther door. '"WTiat are you here for?' 'We have 
come to assassinate you.' 'Who sent you?' 'An- 
dreas.' It was a political enemy. ' How much did 
Andreas promise youP' 'A dollar.' 'I will promise 
you two dollars if you will go and assassinate An- 
dreas.' So they turned, went, and assassinated An- 
dreas. My great-grandfather went to Scyros the 
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next dayj and remained there five years. In five years 
these things arc forgotten in Gretice, Then he tame 
back, and brought a wife from Scyros, and was Proes- 
toa once more." 

Another evening: "People said my grandfather 
died of leprosy. Perhaps he did. As Froestos he gave 
a decision against a woman, and she hated him. One 
night she crept up behind the bouse, where his clothes 
lay on the ground, and spread over hia clothes the 
clothes of a leper. After that he was not well. Hia 
hair fell off and he died. Bui perhaps it was not 
leprosy; perhaps he died of fear. The Knights of 
Malta were worrying the Turks. They sailed into 
the harbor of Volo> and threatened to bombard the 
town. The Turks seized the leading Greeks and shut 
them up in the mosque^ When the first gun was 
fired by the frigate, the heads of the Greeks were to 
come off. My grandfather went into the mosque a 
young man. A quarter of an hour afterwards^ the 
gun was heard, and my grandfather waited for the 
beadsman. But the shot toppled down the minaret, 
and the Knights of Malta were so pleased that they 
sailed away, satisfied. The Turks, watching them, 
forgot about the prisoners. But two hours later, 
when my grandfather came out of the mosque, he 
was an old man. He could not walk well. His hair 
fell off, and he died." 

Sometimes I caught gHmpges of Turkish oppres- 
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sion in times of peace. "I remember the first lime 
I saw the wedding gift given. No new-made bride 
must leave the house she visits without a gift. My 
mother's sister married, and came to see us. I was a 
boy. She stood at the door to go, and my mother re- 
membered she had not had the gift. There waa not 
much to give. The Turks had been worse than usual, 
and everything was buried. But my mother eould 
not let her go without the gift. She searched the 
house, and found a saucer, — it waa a beautiful 
saucer; and this she gave her sister, who took it and 
went away." 

"How did you gel the name of Sophocles?" I 
ssked.one evening, "Is your family supposed to be 
connected with that of the poet? '* " My name is not 
Sophocles. I have no family name. In Greece, when 
a child is bom, it is carried to the grandfather to 
receive a name." (I thought how, in the Odyssey, 
the uui-se puts the infant Odysseus in the arms of 
his mother's father, Autolycus, for naming.) "The 
grandfather gives him his own name. The father's 
came, of course, is different; and this he too gives 
when he becomes a grandfathcF. So in old Greek 
families two names alternate through generations. 
My grandfather's name was Evangelinos. This he 
gave to me; and I was distinguished from others 
of that name because I was the son of Apostolos, 
Apostolidcs. But my best schoolmaster was fond of 
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the poet Sophocles, and he was fond of me. He used 
to call me his little Sophocles. The other boys heard 
itf and they began to call me so. It was a nickname. 
But when I left home people took it for my family 
name. They thought I must have a family name. 
I did not contradict them. It makes no diiference. 
This is as good as any," One morning he received a 
telegram of congratulation from the monka in Cairo. 
"It is my day," he said. "How did the monks know 
it was your birthday ? " I asked. " It is not my birth- 
day. Nobody thinks about that. It is forgotten. This 
h my saint's day. Coming into the -world is of no 
consequence; coming under the charge of the saints 
is what we care for. My name puts me in the Virgin's 
charge, iand the feast of the Anatinciation is my day. 
The monks know my name." 

To the Greek Church he was always loyal. Its 
faith had glorified his youth, and to it he turned for 
strength throughout his solitary years. Its conven- 
tual disciphne was dear to him, and oftener than of 
his birthplace at the foot of Mt. OIjTnpus he dreamed 
of Mt. Sinai. On Mt. SEnai the Emperor Justinian 
founded the most revered of all Greek monasteries. 
Standing remote on its sacred mountain, the monas- 
tery depends on Cairo for its supplies. In Cairo, ac- 
cordingly, there is a branch or agency which during 
the boyhood of Sophocles was presided over by his 
Uncle Coostantius. At twelve he joined this uncle ia 
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Cd,iro. In the agency there, in the parent monasleiy 
on Sinai itself, and in journeytngs between the two, 
the happy years were spent which shaped his intel- 
lectual and religious constitutioa. Though he never 
outwardly became a monk, he largely became one 
within. His adored uncle Constantius was his spirit- 
ual father. Through him bis ideals had been ac- 
quired, — his passion for learning', his hardihood in 
duty, his imperturbable patience, his brief speech 
which allowed only so many words as might scantily 
clothe his thought, his indifference to personal com- 
fort. He never spoke the name of Constantius with- 
out some sign of reverence; and in his will, after 
making certain private bequests, and leaving to Har- 
vard College all his printed books and stereotj-pe 
plates, he adds this clause: "All the residue and re- 
paainde^r of my property and estate 1 devise and be- 
queath to the said President and Fellows of Harvard 
College in trust, to keep the same as a permanent 
fund, and to apply the income thereof In two equal 
parts : one part to the purchase of Greek and Latin 
books (meaning hereby the ancient classics) or of 
Arabic books, or of books illustrating or explaining 
such Greek, Latin, or Arabic books; and the other 
part to the Catalogue Department of the General 
Library. , , . My will is that the entire income of 
the said fund be expended in every year, and that 
the fund be kept forever unLoipaired, and be called 
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aod known as the Conatanlius Fund, in memory of 
my paternal uncle, Constantius the Sinaite, Kdwtrav- 

Ttos ^ivaini^" 

This man, then, by birth, training, and temper a 
solitary; whose heritage was Mt. Olympus, and the 
monastery of JusiiniaD, and the Greek quarter oE 
Cairo, and the isleg of Greece; whose intimates were 
Hesiod and Pindar and Arrian and Basilides. — ' 
this man it was who, from 1842 onward, was deputed 
to interpret to American college boys the hallowed 
writings of his race. Thirty years ago too, at the 
period when I sat on the green bench in front of the 
long-legged desk, college boys were boys indeed. They 
had no more knowledge than the high-school boy 
of to-dayt and they were kept in order by much the 
same methods. Thus it happened, by some jocose 
perversity in the arrangement of human affairs, that 
throughout our Sophomore and Junior years we 
sportive youngsters were obliged to endure Sophocles, 
and Sophocles was obliged to endure us. No wonder 
if he treated us with a good deal of contempt. No 
wonder that his power of scorn, originally splendid, 
enriched Itself from year to year. We learned, it is 
true, something about eveiything except Greek; and 
the best thing we learned was a new type of human 
nature. Who that was ever his pupil will forget 
the calm bearing, the occasional pinch of snuff, the 
averted eye, the murmur of the interior voice, and 
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the stocky little figiire with the lion's head ? There in 
the corner he stood, as straadedl and solitary as the 
Egyptian obelisk 'm the hurrying Plate de la Con- 
corde, la a curious sort of fashion he was faithful 
to what he must have felt an obnoxious duly. He 
was never ahsent from his post, nor did he cut short 
the hours, but he gave us only such attention as was 
nominated in the bond; he appeared to huriy past, 
as by set purpose, the beauties of what we read, and 
he took plea&ure in snubbing expectancy and asptra^ 
tion. 

"When I entered college," says an eminent Greek 
scholar, "I was full of the Dotion> which I probably 
could not have justified, that the Greeks were the 
greatest people that had ever Uved. My enthusiasm 
was fanned into a warmer glow when I learned that 
my teacher was himself a Greek, and that our first 
lesson was to be the story of Therniopylffi. After 
the passage of Herodotus had been duly read, 
Sophocles began : 'You must not suppose these men 
stayed in the Pass because they were brave; they 
Were afraid to run away-' A shiver went down my 
back. Even if what he said had been true, it ought 
never to have been told to a Freshman." 

The universal custom of those days was the hear- 
ing of recitations, and to this Sophocles conformed so 
far as to set a lesson and to call for its translation 
bit by bit. But when a student had read his suitable 
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•ten lines, he was stopped by the raised 6Qger; and 
Sophocles, fixing Iiis eyes on vacancy and taking his 
start from some casual suggestioQ of the passage, 
began 3. monologue, — a monologue not unlike ope 
of Browning's in its caprices, its involvement, its 
adaptation to the speaker's mind rather than to the 
hearer's, and its ease in glancing from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven. During these intervals 
the sluggish slumbered, the industrious devoted 
themselves to books and papers brought in the pocket 
for the purpose, the dreamy enjoyed the opportunity 
of wondering what the strange words and their still 
stranger utterer might mean. The monologue was 
sometimes long and sometimes short, according as 
the theme which had been struck kindled the rhapso- 
dist and enabled him, with greater or less complete- 
ness, to forget his class, ^Tien some subtlety was 
approached, a smile — the only smile ever seen on 
his face by strangers — lifted for a moment thecorner 
of the mouth. The student who had been reciliug 
stood meanwhile, but sat when the voice slopped, the 
white head nodded, the pencil made a record, and a 
new name was called. 

There were perils^ of course, in records of this sort. 
Heasons for the figures which subsequently appeared 
on the college books were not easy to find. Some of 
us accounted for our marks by the fact that we had 
red hair or loug noses ; others preferred the explana^ 
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lion that our professor's pencil happened to move' 
more readily to the right hand or to the left. For 
the mosl part we took good-naturedly whatever ■was 
given U5, though questiooings would sometimes arise. 
A little before my time there entered ao ambitious 
young fellow, who cherished large purposes in Greek- 
At the end of the first month under hia queer instruc- 
tor he went to the regent and inquired for his mark 
in Plato, It was three, the n^axinium being eight. 
Horror-stricken, he penetrated Sophocles 's room, 
"Professor Sophocles,'' he said, "I find my mark is 
only three. There must be some mistake. There is 
another Jones in the class, you know, J. S. Jones" 
(a lump of Besh), ''and may it not be that our marks 
have been confused?" An unmoved countenance, 
a little wave of the hand, accompanied the answer: 
"You must take your chance, — you must take your 
chance." In my own section, when anybody was 
absent from a. certain bench, poor Prindle was al- 
ways obliged to go forward and say, "I was here 
to-day, Professor Sophocles," or else the gap on 
the bench where six men should sit was charged to 
Prindte's account. In those easy-going days, when 
men were examined for entrance to college orally and 
in squads^ there was a good deal of eagerness among 
the knowing ones to get into the squad of Sophocles ; 
for it was believed that he admitted everybody, on 
the ground tliat none of us knew any Greeks and it 
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was consequently unfair to discriininate. Fantastic 
stories were attributed to him, for whose truth or error 
none could vouch, and were handed on from class to 
class. " What does PbilAddptia mgaa ? " " Brotherly 
love," the student answers. "Yes! It is to remind 
us of Ptolemy Philadclphus, who killed his brother." 
A German commentator had somewhere mentioned 
lions in connection with the Peloponnesus, and 
Sophocles inquires of Brown if he knows the date 
when lions first appeared in the Feloponnesus. He 
does not, nor does Smith nor Robinson. At length 
Green, driven to bay, declares in desperation that he 
does n't believe there ever were lions in the Pelopon- 
nesus. To whom Sophocles: "You are right. There 
were none." "Do you read your examination books ? " 
he once asked a fellow instructor. "If they are bet- 
ter than you expect, the writers cheat; if they are 
no better, time is wasted/' "Is to-day story day or 
contradiction day ? " he is reported to have said to 
one who, in the war time, eagerly handed him a news- 
paper, and asked if he had seen the morning's newa^ 
How much of this cynicism of conduct and of 
speech was genuine perhaps he knew as httle as 
the rest of ua ; but certainly it imparted a pessimistic 
tinge to all he did and said. To hear him tnik, one 
would suppose the world was ruled Ijy accidcot or 
by an utterly irrational fate ; for in his mind the two 
conceptions seemed closely to coincide. His words 
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were never abusive; they were deliberate, peaceful 
even ; but they loade it vcrj- plain that so long as one 
lived there was do use in expetting anything. Para- 
doxes were a little more probable than ordered cal- 
culatioDs; but even paradoxe-s would fdl. Human 
beings were altogether impotent, though they fussed 
and strutted as if they c-ould accomplish great thltigs. 
How silly was trust in men's goodness and power, 
even in one's own J Most men were bad and stupid, 
— Germans especially so. The Americans knew 
nothing, and never could know. A wise man would 
not try to teach thera. Yet some persons dreamed 
of establishing a university in America! Did they 
expect scholarship where there were politieiaos and 
business men ? Evil inHqences were far too strong. 
They always were. The good were made expressly 
to suifer, tlie evil to succeed. Better leave the world 
alone, and keep one's self true. "Put a drop of milk 
into a gallon of ink; it will make no difference. Put 
a drop of ink into a gallon of milk; the whole b 
spoiled." 

I have felt compelled to dwell at some length, on 
these cynical, illogical, and austere aspects of Sopho- 
des's character, and even to point out the circum- 
stances of his life which may have shaped them, 
because these were the features by which the world 
commonly judged him, and wa-s misled. One meet- 
ing Kim casually had little more to judge by. So en- 
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tire was his reserve, so little did he permit close con- 
vcrsatioD, so seldom did lie raise his eye in his slow 
walks on the street, so rarely might a stranger pass 
within the bolted door of his chamber^ that to tbe 
last he bore to the average college student the char- 
acter of a sphinx, marvellous in self-sufficiency, 
amaziog in erudition, romantic la his suggestion 
of distant lands and customs, and forever piquing 
curiosity by his eceedtric and sarcastic sayiogs. All 
this whimsieality and pessimism would have been 
cheap enough, and little worth recording, had it stood 
alone. What lent it pnce and beauty was that it was 
the utterance of a singularly self-denying and tender 
soul. The incongruity between his bitter speech and 
his kind heart endeared both to those who knew him. 
Like his venerable cloak, his grotesque language 
often hid a bounty underneath- How many students 
■have received his surly benefactions ! In how many 
small tradesmen's shops did he have his appointed 
chair ! Hi^ room was bare : but in his native town an 
aqueduct waa built; his importunate and ungrateful 
relatives were pensioned ; the monka of Mt. Siaai 
were protected against want ; the children and grand- 
children of those who had befriended his early years 
in America were watched over with a father's love ; 
and by care for helpless creatures wherever they 
crossed his path he kept himself clean of selfishness. 
One winter nJght, at nearly tea o'dock, I was 
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called to my door. There stood Sophocks. When I 
asked fiim why he was not in bed an hour ago, "A. 
has gone home," he said. *' I know it," I auawered ; 
for A. was a young instructor dear to me. "He is 
sick," Im went on, "Yes." "He has no money," 
"Well, we will see how he will get along." " But you 
must get him some money, and I must know about 
it." And he would not go back iuto the storm — this 
graybeanJ professor, solicitous for an overworked 
tutor — till I assured him that arrangements had 
Ijcen atade for continuing A.'s salary during his ab- 
sence. I declare, in telling the tale I am ashamed. 
Am I wronging the good mSm by disclosing his secret, 
and saying that he was not the cynical curmudgeon 
for which he tried to pass ? But already before he 
was in bis grave the secret bad been discovered, aqd 
many gave him persistently the love which he still 
tried to wave away. 

Toward dumb and immature creatures his tender- 
ness was more frank» for these could not thank him. 
Children always recognised in him their friend. A 
group of curly-heads usually appeared in his window 
on Class Day. A stray cat knew him at once, and, 
though he seldom stroked her, would quickly ac- 
commodate herself near his legs. By him spiders 
were watched, and their tbin wants supplied- But 
his solitary heart went out most unreservedly and 
with the most pathetic devotion toward fragile 
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chickens; and out of these uninteresting little birds 
lie elicited a degree of responsive inteUigeace wiiich 
was startling to see. One of bis dearest friends, 
coming home from a journevj brought him a couple 
of bantam eggs. When hatcbed and grown, they 
developed into a little five-incb burnished cock, 
■which shone like a jewel or a bird of paradise, and a 
more sober but exquisite ben. These two, Frank and 
Nina, and all their numerous progeny for many years, 
Sophocles trained to the hand- Each knew its name, 
and would run from the flock when its white-haired 
keeper called, and, sitting upon his hand or shoulder* 
would show queer signs of atfeclion, not hesitating 
even to crow. The same generous friend who gave 
the eggs gave shelter also to the winged consequences. 
And thus it happened that three times a day, so long 
as he was able to leave his room, Sophocles went to 
that house where RadcJiflEe College is now sheltered 
to attend his pets. While grapes were carried there, 
and the choicest of com and clamshell; and endless 
study was given to devising conveniences for housing, 
nesting, and the promenade. But he did not demand 
too much from his chickens. In their case, as in deal- 
ing with human beiagSt he felt it wise to bear in mind 
the limit and to respect the foreordained. When Nina 
was laying badly, one springtime, I suggested a 
special food as a good egg-producer. But Sophocles 
declined to use it. "You may hasten matters," he 
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said, "but you cannot change tln'm. A hen is Lorn 
witli just so many eggs to lay. You cannot increase 
thfi number." The eggs, as soon as laid, were pen- 
cilled with the dale and the name of the mother, and 
were then distributed among liis friends, or sparingly 
eaten at his own meals. To eat a chicken itself waa 
a kind of cannibalism from which his whole nature 
shrank. "I do not eat what I love," he said, reject- 
ing the bowl o£ chit-ken broth I pressed upon him in 
his last sickness. 

For protecting creatures naturally so helpless, 
sternness — or at leaat its outward seeming — be- 
came occasionally necessary. One day young 
Thornton's dog leaped into the hen-yard and caused 
a commotion there. Sophocles was prompt in de- 
fence. He drew a pistol and fired, while the dog, 
perceiving his mistake, retreated as he had come. 
The following day Thornton Senior, walking down 
the street, was suddenly embarrassed by seeing 
Sophocles on the same sidewalk. Remembering, 
however, the old tnan's usually averted gaze, he 
hoped to pass unnoticed. But as the two came 
abreast, gruff words and a piercing eye signalled 
stoppage, "Mr. Thornton, you have a son,'* "Yes, 
Mr. Sophocles, a boy generally well-meaning but 
sometimes thoughtless." " Your son lias a dog." "A 
nervous dog, rather difficult to r^ulate." "The dog 
•worried my chickens," "So I heard^ and was sorry 
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enough to hear it." "Ifired a pisto! at him." "Very 
properly, A pity you did n't hit him," "The pistol 
was not loaded." And before Mr, Thornton could 
recover his -vpits for a suitable reply Sophocles had 
drawn from his pocket one of his long Sinaitic sweet- 
meatsj had cut off a lump with his jack-knife, handed 
it to Mt. Thorntod, and with the wotds, "Thia ia for 
the boy who owns the dog," was gone. The incident 
well illustrates the sweetness and savagery of the 
man, his plainness, his readiness to right a wrong 
and protect the weak, hia rejection of smooth and 
udaecessary words, hia rugged exterior, and the 
underlying kindness which ever attended it. 

B in ways so uncommon his clinging nature, cut 
off from domestic opportunity, went out to children 
and unresponsive creatures, it may be imagined how 
good cause of love he furnished to his few intimates 
among mankind. They found in him sweet cour- 
tesy, undemanding gentleness, an almost feminine 
tact in adapting what he could give to what they 
might receive. To their eyes the great scholar, the 
austere monk, the bizarre professoT, the pessimist, 
were hidden by the large and lovable man. Even 
strangers recognized him as no common person, so 
thoroughly was all be did and said purged of super- 
fluity, so veracious was he, so free from apolc^. 
His everyday thoughts were worthy thoughts. He 
knew uo shame or fear, and had small wish, I think. 
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for any change. Always a devout Christian, lie seldom 
used expressions of regret or hope. Probably he 
concerned himself little with these or other feelings. 
In the last days of bis life, it is true, when his thoughts 
were oftener in Arabia than in Cambridge, he once 
or twice referred to "the ambition of learning" as 
the temptatioa which had drawn him out from the 
monastery, and had given him a life less holy than 
be might have led among the monks. Biat these were 
moods of humility rather than of regret. Habitually 
he maiTitained an elevation above circumstances, — 
was it Stoicism or Christianity? — which imparted 
to his t>ehavior, even when most eccentric^ an un- 
shakable dignity. When I have found bim in bis 
room, curled up in shirt and drawers^ reading the 
"Arabian Nights," the Greek service book, or the 
"Ladder of the Virtues" by John Klimakos, he has 
risen to receive me with the bearing of an Arab 
sheikh, and has laid by the Greek folio and motioned 
me to a chair with a stateliness not natural to our 
land or century. It would be clumsy to Hken him to 
one of Plutarch's men; for though there was much 
of the heroic and extraordinary in his character and. 
manners, nothing about him suggested a suspicion 
of being on show. The mould in which he was cast 
was formed earlier. In his bearing and speech, and 
in a certain large simplicity of mental structure, he 
was the most Homeric man I ever knew. 
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While Mrs. Palmer always avoided writing, and thought 
— generous prodigal ! — that her work was best accom- 
plished by spoken words, her complying spirit could not 
always resist the appeals of magazine editors. I could wish 
now that their requests had been even more urgent. And 
I believe that those who read these pages will regret that 
one possessed of such breadth of view, clearness, charm 
and cogency of style should have left a literary record so 
meagre. All these papers are printed precisely as she 
left them, without the change of a word. I have not even 
ventured on correction in the printed report of one of her 
addresses, that on going to college. Its looser structure well 
illustrates her mode of moving an audience and bringing 
its mothers to the course of conduct she approved. 



THREE TYPES OF WOMEN'S COLLEGES' 

American college educatioa in the quarter-cen- 
tury since the Civil War has undergone more nu- 
merous and more fundamental changes than befell 
it in a hundred years before. These chaogea have 
not occurred unnoticed. A multitude of journals and 
associations are busy every year discussing the results 
of the experiments in teaching which go on with 
increasing daring and fniitfulness in nearly all our 
colleges and schools. There still exists a wide diver- 
geneeof opinion among the directors of men's eoll<^ea 
in regMxi to a variety of important questions: the 
conditions and proper age for entrance; the length 
pf the course of study; the elective system, both of 
government and instruction; the requirements for 
the bachelor's and master's degrees; the stress to be 
laid on graduate work — these, and many sequenls 
of these, touching the physical, social, and religious 
life of the young men of the land, are undergoing 
sharp discussion. 

The advanced education of young women is ex- 
posed to all the uncertainties which beset the edu- 

' Published in The Forum (or Septembep, 1891. 
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cation of mpn, hut it: has perplexitirs of its own in 
addition. After fifty yQ&rs of argument and twenty- 
five of varied and costly experiment, it might be easy 
lo smppose that we are still in chaos, almost as far 
from knowing: the best way to train a woman as we 
were at the beginning. No educational convention 
meets without a session devoted to the difficulties 
in "the higher education of women," so important 
has the subject become, and so hard is it to satisfy 
in any one system the variety of its needs. Yet chaos 
may lie thought more chaotic than it really is. In 
the din of discussion it would not be strange if the 
fair degree of concord already reached should some- 
times be missed. We are certwnly stiU far from 
having found the one best method of college train- 
ing for girls. Some of us hope we may never find it, 
believing that in diversity, no less than in unity, there 
is strength- But already three tolerably cleAr, con- 
sistent, and accredited types of education appear, 
■which it will be the purpose of this paper to explain. 
The nature of each, with its special strengths and 
weaknesses^ will be set forth in no spirit of partisan- 
ship, hut in the belief that a cool understanding of 
what is doing at present among fifty thousand college 
girls may make us wiser and more patient in our 
future growth. What, then, are the three types, and 
how have they arisen ? 

When to a few daring minds the conviction came 
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that education was a right of persotialily rather than 
of sex, and when there was added to this growing 
sentimeot the pressing demand for educated women 
as teachers and ss leaders in philanthropy, the sim- 
plest means of equipping women with the needful 
preparation was found in the existing schools and 
colleges. Scattered all over the country were colleges 
for men, young for the most part and small, and 
gteatly lacking anything like a proper eadowment. 
In nearly every state west of the Alieghanies, "uni- 
versities" had been founded by the voluntary tax of 
the whole population. Connected with all the more 
powerful religious denominations were schools and 
colleges which called upon their adherents for gifts 
and students. These democratic institutions had 
the vigor of youth, and were ambitious and struggling. 
"Why," asked the practical men of affairs who coa- 
trolHed them, "should not our daughters go on with 
our sons from the public schools to the university 
whicdi we are sacrificing to equip and maintain ? 
Why should we duplicate the enormously expensive 
fippliaiices of education, when our existing coltegea 
would be bettered by more students ? By far the large 
majority of our boys and girls study together as chil- 
dren ; they work together as men and women in all 
the important concerns of life; why should they be 
separated in the lecture room for only the four years 
between eighteen and twenty-twoj when that separa- 
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tion TDeans the doubliog of an equipment already 
tcK» poor by lialf ? " 

It is not strange that ynUi this and much more 
practical reasoning of a similar kiad, coeducation 
was established in some colleges at their beginaing, 
ia others after debate and by a radical change in 
policy. When once the chivalrous desire was aroused 
to give girls as good an educatioD as their brothers, 
western men carried out the principle UDflinchingly. 
From the kindergarten to the preparation for the 
doctorate of philosophy, educational opportunities 
are now practically alike for men and women. The 
total number of colleges of arts aad sciences empow- 
ered by law to give degrees, reporting to Washing- 
ton in 1888, was three hundred and eighty-nine. Of 
these two hundred and thirty-seven, or nearly two 
thirds, were coeducational. Among them are all the 
state universities, and nearly all the colleges undet 
the patronage of the Protestant sects. 

Hitherto I have spoken as if coeducation were a 
western movement; and in the West it certainly haa 
had greater currency than elsewhere. But it origi- 
nated, at least so far as concerns superior secondary 
training, in Massachusetts. Bradford Academy, 
chartered in 1804, is the oldest incorporated insti- 
tution in the country to which boys and girls were 
from the first admitted ; but it closed its department 
for boys in 1836, three years after the foundation of 
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coeducatioDal Oberltn, and in llie very year wben 
Mount Holyoke was opened by Mary Lyon, in the 
large hope of doing for young women what Harvard 
had been founded to do for young men just two hun- 
dred years before. Ipswich and Abbot Academies 
in Massachusetta had already been chartered to edu- 
cate girls alone. It has been the dominant senlimeot 
in the East that boys and girls should be educated 
separately. The older, more generously endowed, 
more conservative seats of learning, inheriting the 
complications of the dormitory system, have remained 
clo&ed to women. The requirements for the two sexes 
are thought to be different. Girls are to be trained 
for private, boys for public life. Let every oppor- 
tunity be given, it is said, for developing accom- 
plished, yes, even learned women ; but let the process 
of acquiring knowledge take place under careful 
guardianship, among the refinements of home life, 
with graceful women, their instructors, as compan- 
ions, and with suitable opportunities for social hfe. 
Much stress i^ laid upon assisting girl students to 
attain balanced characters, charming manners, and 
ambitions that are not unwomanly. A powerful 
moral, often a deeply religious earnestness, shaped 
the discussion, and finally laid the foundations of 
woman's education in the East. 

In the short period of the twenty years after the 
war the four women's colleges which are the richest 
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In endowments and students of any in the world 
were founded and set io motion. These colleges — 
Vassar, opened in 1865, Wellesley and Smith in 1875, 
and Bryn MatiT in 1885 — have received in gifts 
of every kind about $6,000,000, and are educating 
nearly two thousand students. For the whole country 
the Commissioner of Education reports two hundred 
and seven institulioiis for the superior instructioa of 
women, with more than twenty-five thousand stu- 
dents. But theserosources proved inadequate- There 
came an increasing demand, especially from teach- 
ers, for education of all sorts; more and more, too, 
for training in subjects of advanced research. For 
this, only the best equipped men's universities were 
thought sufficient, and women began to resort to the 
great universitie,s of England and Germany. In an 
attempt to meet a demand of this sort the Harvard 
Annex began, twelve years ago, to provide women 
with instruction by members of the Harvard Faculty. 
Where, in a great centre of education, for many 
years books have accumulated, and museums aud 
laboratories have multiplied, where the prestige 
and associations of a. venerable past have grown up, 
and cultivated surroundings assure a scholarly at- 
mosphere; in short, in the shadow of all that goes 
to make up the gracious iniluences of an old and 
honorable university, it was to be expected that ear- 
nest women would gather to seek a share in the entbu- 
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slasm for scholarship, and llie opportuaities for ac- 
quiring it, which theix brothers had enjoyed for two 
huodred and fifty years. 

These, then — coeducation, the woman's college, 
and the annex — are the three great tj-pes of college 
in which the long agitation in behalf of women's 
education has thus far issued. Of course they are but 
types — that is, they do not always exist distinct and 
entire; they are rather the cealral forms to which 
many varieties approximate. The characteristic fea- 
tures of each I must now describe, and, as I promised 
at the beginning, point out their inherent strengths 
and weaknesses; for each, while having much to 
recommend it, still bears in itself the defects of its 
qualities. To explain dangers as well as promises 
is the business of the critic, as contrasted with that 
of the advocate. To this business I now turn, and 
I may naturally have most in mind the University 
of Michigan, my own Alma Mater, Wellesley Col- 
lege, with whose government I have been connected 
for a dozen years, and the Harvard Annex, whose 
neighbor I now am. 

Coeducation involves, as its name implies, the 
education of a company of young men and women as 
a single body. To the two s:exes alike are presented 
the same condilions of admission, of opportunities 
during the course, of requiremeuts for the degrees, 
of guardianship, of discipline, of organization. The 
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typical features are idenlical classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories, occupied at the same time, under 
the same instructors; and the same honors for like 
work. Ordinarily all the instructors are men, al- 
though in a few universities professorships ate held 
by women. Usually no dormitories or boarding- 
houses are provided for either the young men or wo- 
mcQ, and no more surveillaiice is kept over the one 
than over the other. This feature, however, is not 
essential. At Cornell, Oberlin, and ebewbere, often 
out of local necessity, buildings have been provided 
where the young women may — in some instances, 
must — live together under the ordinary regulations 
of home life, with a lady in charge. But in most of 
the higher coeducational institutions the principle 
has from the first been assumed that students of both 
sexes become sufficiently matured by eighteen years 
of home, school, and sod&I life — especially under 
the ample opportunities for learning the uses of 
freedom which our social habits afford — safely to 
undertake a college course, and advantageously to 
order their daily lives. Of course all have a moral 
support in the advice and example of their teachers, 
and they are held to good intellectual work by the 
perpetual demand of the classroom, the laboratory, 
and the thesis. 

The girl who goes to the University of Michigan 
to-day, just as when I entered there in 1872, finds 
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her owa boarding-place io one of the quiet homes of 
the pleasant little city whose interest centres id the 
Iwo thousand five hundred students scattered within 
its borders. She makes the business arrangements 
for her winter's fuel and its storage; she finds her 
■washerwomaa or her laqadiy ; she arranges her own 
hours of exercise^ of study, and of sleep ; she choosea 
her own society, clubs, and church. The advice she 
gets comes from another girl student of sophomoric 
dignity who chances to be in the same house, or pos- 
sibly itom a still more advanced young waman whom 
she met on the journey, or sat near in church on her 
first Sunday. Strong is the comradeship among these 
ambitious girls, who nurse one another in illness, 
admonish one another in health, and rival one an- 
other in study only less eagerly than they all rival the 
boys. In my time in college the little group of girls, 
suddenly introduced into the army of young men, 
felt that the fate of our sex hung upon proving 
that "lady Greek" involved the accents, and that 
women's minds were particularly absorptive of the 
calculus and metaphysics. And still in tliose sections 
where, with growing experience, the anxieties about 
coeducation have been allayed, a healthy and hearty 
relationship and honest rivalry between young men 
andwomen exists. It is a stimulating atmosphere, and 
develops in good stock a strength and independent 
balance which tell in after-life. 
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In estimating llie worth of suth a system as this, 
we may say at once thai it does not meet every need 
of a woman's nature. No system can — no system 
that has yet been devised. A woman is an object of 
attraction to ment and also in herself so delicately 
organized as to be fitted peculiarly tor the graces and 
domesticities of life. The exercise of her special func- 
tion of motherhood demands sheltered circumstances 
and refined moral perceptions. But then, over and 
above all this, she ia a human being — a person, 
that is, who has her own way in the world to make, 
and who will come to success or failure, in her home 
or outside it, according as her judgment is fortified^ 
her observations and experiences are enlarged, her 
courage is rendered strong and calm, her moral esti- 
mates are trained to be accurate, broad, and swift. 
In a large tract of her character — is it the largest 
tract ? — her own needs and those of the young man 
are identical. Both are rational persons, and the 
greater part of the young man's education is addressed 
to his rational personality rather than to the pecu- 
liarities of his sex- Why, the defenders of coeduca- 
tion ask, may not the same principles apply to wo- 
men ? Why train a girl specifically to be a wife and 
mother, when no great need is felt for training a boy 
to be a husband and father ? In education, as a pub- 
lic matter, the two sexes meet on common ground. 
The differences must he attended to privately. 
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At any rate, whatever may be thought of the rela- 
tive importance of the two sides — the woman side 
and the human side — it will be generally agreed 
that the training of a young woman Is apt to be pe- 
cuHarly weak in agencies for bringing home to her 
the importance of direct and rational action. The 
artificiahtiea of society, the enfeebling indulgence ex- 
tended to pretty silliness, the gallantry of men glad 
ever to accept the hard things and leave to her the 
easy — by these influences any comfortably placed 
and pleasing girl Is pretty sure to be surrounded in 
her early teens. The coeducationists think it whole- 
some that in her later teens and early twenties she 
should be subjected to an impartial judgment, ready 
to estimate her without swerving'^ and to tell her as 
freely when she is silly, ignorant, fussy, or Indolent 
as her brother himself is told. Coeducation, as a 
system, must minimize the different needs of m«i 
and women ; it appeals to them and provides for them 
alike, and then allows the natural tastes and instincts 
of each scope for individuality. The strengths of this 
system, accordingly, are to be found in its tendency 
to promote independence of judgment, individuality 
of tastes, common-sense and foresight in self-guid- 
ance, disinclination to claim favor, interest in learning 
for its own sake : friendly, natural, unromanticj non- 
sentimental relations with men. The early fear that 
coeducation would result in classroom romances 
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has proved exaggerated. These young TFomcn do 
marry; so do others; so do young men. Marriage is 
not in itself an evil, and many happy homes have 
beea founded in the belief that long and quiet ac- 
quaintance in intellectual! work, and intimate inter- 
ests of the same deeper sort, form a^ solid a basis for 
a successful marriage as balboom intercourse or a 
summer at Bar Harbor, 

The weaknesses of this system are merely the con- 
verse of its strengths. It does not usually provide for 
what is dislinctively feminine. Refining home influ- 
ences and social oversight are largely lacking; and 
if they are wanting in the home from whieh the 
student comes, it must not be expected that she 
will show, on graduation, the graces of manner, the 
niceties of speech and dress, and the shy delicacy 
which have been encouraged in her more tenderly 
nurtured sister. 

The woman's college is organized under a different 
and far more complex conception. The chief busi- 
ness of the man's collie, whether girls are admitted 
to it or not, is to give instrucliion of the best available 
quaUly in as many subjects as possible; to furnish 
every needed applianee for the acquirement of know- 
ledge and the encouragement of special lavestlgatioQ. 
The woman's college aims to do all this, but it aims 
also to make for its students a home within its own 
walls and to develop other powers in them than the 
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merely intellectual. At Ihe outset this may seem a 
simple matter, but it quickly proves as complicated 
as life itself. When giria are gathered together by 
hundreds) isolated from the ordinary conditions of 
established comnititiilies, the college stands to them 
preeminently in loco 'parentis. It must provide res- 
ident physicians and trained nurses, be ready in 
case of illness and, to prevent illness, must direct 
exercise, sleep, hygiene and sanitation^ accepting the 
responsibility not only of the present health ol its 
students, but also in large degree ol their physical 
power in the future. It generally furnishes them 
means of social access to the best men and women 
of their neighborhood ; it draws to them leaders in 
moral and social reforms, to give inspiration in high 
ideals: and generous self-sacrifice, and it undertakes 
religious instruction while seeking still to respect 
the varied faiths of its students. In short, the ar- 
rangements of the woman's college, as conceived by 
founders, trustees, and faculty, have u.sually aimed 
with conscious directness at building up character, 
inspiring to the service of others, cultivating manners, 
developing taste, and atrengthening health> as well 
as providing the means of sound learning. 

It may be said that a similar upbuilding of the 
personal life restilts from the training of every col- 
lege that is worthy of the name; and fortunately it 
is impossible to enlarge knowledge without, to some 
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extent,, enlarging life. But the question is one of 
directness or indirectness of aim. The woman's col- 
lege puts this aim iti the foreground side by side with 
the acquisition of knowledge. By setting its students 
apart in homogeneous companies, it seeks to cultivate 
common ideals. Of its teaching force, » large num- 
ber are women who live with the students in the col- 
lege buildings, sit with them at table, join in their 
festivities, antj in numberless intimate ways share 
and guide the common life. Every student, no mat- 
ter how large the college, has friendly access at any 
time to several members of the faculty, quite apart 
from her relations with them in the classroom. In 
appointing these women to the faculty no board of 
trustees would consider it sufficient that a candidate 
was an accomplished specialist. She must be this, but 
she should be also a lady of unobjectionable manners 
and influential character ; she should have amiability 
and a discreet temper, for she is to be a guiding force 
in a complex community, continually in the presence 
of her students, an officer of administration and gov- 
ernment no less than of instruction. Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins can ask their pupils to attend the lec- 
tures of a great scholar, however brusque hb bearing 
or unbrushed his hair. They will not question their 
geniuses too shai^ly, and will trust their students to 
look out for their own proprieties of dress, manners, 
and speech. But neither Wellesley nor any other 
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woman's college could find a place in its faculty for 
a woman Sophocles or Sylvester. Learning alone [3 
not enough for women. 

Not only in the appointtncut of its teaching body, 
but in all its appliances the separate college aims at a 
rounded refinement, at cultivating a sense of beauty, 
at imparting simple tastes and generous sympathies. 
To effect thia> pictures are liung on the walls, statues 
and flowers decorate the rooms, concerts bring music 
to the magnified home, and parties and receptions 
are paid for out of the college purse. The influence of 
hundreds of mentally ea,ger girls upon the characters 
of one another, when they live for four years in the 
closest daily companionship^ is most interesting to 
see. I have watched the ennobling process go on for 
many years among Wcllesley students, and I am 
confident that no more healthy, generous, demo- 
cratic, beauty-lovingj senaceable society of people 
existsthan the girts' college community afl'ords. That 
choicest product of modern civilization, the Ameri- 
can girl, ia here in all her diverse colors. She comes 
from more thao a dozen religious deDomination^ and 
from every political party; from nearly every state 
and territory in the Union, and from the foreign 
lands into which English and American missionaries,, 
merchants, or soldiers have penetrated. The farmer's 
daughter from the western prairies is beside the child 
whose father owns half a dozen mill towns of New 
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England. The pride of a Southern senator's home 
rooms with an anxious girl who must borrow all the 
money for her college course hecause her father's life 
was given for the Union. Side by side in the boats, 
on the tennis-grounds, at the table, arm in arm on 
the long walks, debating in the societies, vigorous 
together in the gymnasium and the library, girls of 
evciy grade gather the rich experiences which will 
tincture their future toil, aud make the world per- 
petually seem an interesting and friendly place. They 
here team to " see great things large, and little things 
small." 

This detailed explanation of the peculiarities of 
the girls' college renders unnecessary any long dis- 
cussion of its strengths and weaknesses. According 
to the point of view of the crilic these peculiarities 
themselves will be counted means of invigoration or 
of enfeeblement. Living so close to ooe another as 
giris here do, the sympathetic and altruistic virtues 
acquire great prominence. Petty selfishness retreats 
or becomes extinct. An earnest, high-minded spirit 
is easily cultivated, and the break between college life 
and the life from which the student comes is reduced 
to a miDimum, 

It is this very fact which is often alleged as the chief 
objection to the girls' college- It is said that its stu- 
dents never escape from themselves and their do- 
mestic standard, that they do not readily acquire a 
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scientific spirit, and become individual in taste and 
coDduct. Is it desirable tbat they should i* That I 
shall not undertake to decide. I have merely tried to 
qxplain the kindg of huMatx work which the different 
types of hit|;heF training-schools are best fitted to 
effect for women. Whether the one or the other kind 
of work needs most to be done Is a question of social 
ethics which the future must answer. I have set forth 
a type, perhaps in the endeavor after clearness ex- 
aggerating a little its outlines, and contrasting it 
more sharply with its two neighbor types than in- 
dividual cases would justify. There are colleges for 
women which closely approximate in aim and method 
the colleges for men. No doubt those which move 
furthest in the directions I have indicated are capa- 
ble of modification. But I believe what I have said 
giv?s a substantially true account of an actually ex- 
isting type — a type powerful in stirring the enthusi- 
asm of those who are submitted to it, subtle in its 
penetrating influences over them, and effective in 
winning the confidence of a multitude of parents who 
would never send their daughters to colleges of a 
different type. 

The third type is the "annex," a recent and inter- 
esting experiment in the education of girb, whose 
future it is yet difficult to predict. Only a few cases 
exist, and as the Harvard Annex is the most con- 
spicuous, by reason of its dozen years of age and 
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Dearly two hundred students, I shall describe it as 
the typical example. In the Hansard Annex groups 
of young women undertake courses of study in classes 
whose instruction is funiished entirely by membera 
of the Harvard Faculty. No college officer is obliged 
to give this instruction, and the Annex staff of teach- 
ers is, therefore, liable to considerable variation 
from year to year. Though the usual four classes 
appear in its curriculum, the large majority of its 
students devote themselves to special subjects- A 
wealthy girl turns from fashionable society to pursue 
a single course in history or economics : a hard-worked 
teacher draws inspiration during a few afternoons 
each week from a famous Greek or Latin pro- 
fessor; a woman who has been long familiar with 
French literature explores with a learned specialist 
some single period in the history of the language. 
Because the opportunities for advanced and de- 
tached study are so tempting, many ladies living 
in the neighborhood of the Annex enter one or 
more of its courses. There are conseCjUently among 
its students women much older than the average of 
those who attend the colleges. 

The business arrangements are taken charge of by 
a oommiltee of ladies and gentlemen, who provide 
classrooms, suggest boarding- places ^ secure the in- 
structors, solicit the interest of the public — in short, 
manage all the details of an independent institution; 
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for the noteworthy feature of its relation to its pow- 
erful neighbor is this; that the two, while actively 
friendly, have no official or organic tie whatever. In 
the same city young men and young women of col- 
legiate rank are studying the same subjects under 
the same instructors; but there are two colleges^ not 
one. No detail in the management of Harvard Col- 
lege is changed by the presence in Cambridge of the 
Harvard Annex. If the corporation of Harvard 
should assume the financial responsibihty, supervise 
the government, and give the girl graduates degrees, 
making no other changes whatever, the Annex would 
then become a school of the university, about as dis- 
tinct from Harvard College as the medical, law, or 
divinity schools. The students of the medical school 
do not attend the same lecture.i! or frequent the same 
buildings as the college undergraduates. The imme- 
diate governing boards of college and medical school 
are separate. But here comparison fails, for the stu- 
dents of the professional schools may elect courses 
in the college and make use of all its resources. 
This the young women cannot do. They have only 
the rights of all Cambridge ladies to attend the maay 
public lectures and readings of the university. 

The Harvard Annex is, then, to-day a woman's 
college, with no degrees, no dormitories, no women 
iDstructora, and with a staff of teachers made up 
from volunteers of aaother college. The Fay House, 
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where offices, lecture and waitmg rooms, library and 
laboratories are gathered, is in the heart of Old 
Cambridge, but at a little distance from the college 
buildings. This is the cetttre of the social and litqrary 
life of the students. Here they gather their friends at 
afternoon teas; here the various clubs which have 
sprung up, as numbers have increased, hold their 
meetings and give their entertainments. The students 
lodge in all parts of Cambridge and the neighboring 
towns, and are directly responsible for their conduct 
only to themselves. The ladies of the management arc 
lavish 10 time and care to make the girls* lives happy 
and wholesome; the secretary is always at hand to 
give advice; but the personal life of the students is as 
separate and independent as in the typical coeduca- 
tional college. 

It IS impossible to estimate either favorably or 
adversely the permanent worth of an undertaking 
still in its infancy. Manifestly, the opportunities 
for the very highest training are here superb, if they 
happen to exist at all. In this^ however, is the incal- 
culable feature of the system. The Annex lives by 
favor, not by right, and it is impossible to predict 
what the extent of favor may at any time be. A girl 
hears that an admirable course of lectures has beea 
given on a topic in which she is greatly interested. 
She arranges to join the Annex and enter the course, 
but leaxDS in the summer vacation that through 
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pressure of other work tlie professor wjU be unable 
to teach in the Annex the following year. The fact 
that favor ruJes, and not rights, peculiarly hampers 
scientific and laboratory courses, and for its literary 
work obliges the Annex largely to depend on its own 
library. Yet when all these weaknesses are confessed 
— and by none are they confessed more frankly than 
by the wise and devoted managers of the Annex 
themselves ^ it should he said that hitherto they 
have not practically hindered the formation of a spirit 
of scholarship, eager, free and sane to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The Annex girl succeeds in remaining 
a private and unobserved gentlewoman, while still, 
in certain directions, pushing her studies to an ad- 
vanced point seldom reached elsewhere. 

A plan in some respects superficially analogous 
to the American annexe has been in operation for 
many years at the English, and more recently at some 
of the Scotch universities, where a hall or college (or 
women uses many of the resources of the university. 
But this plan is so complicated with the peculiar 
organisation of English university life that it cannot 
usefully be discussed here. In the few colleges in this 
country where, very recently, the annex experiment 
is being tried, its methods vary markedly. 

Barnard College in New York is an annex of 
Columbia only in a sense, for not all her instruc- 
tion is given by Columbia's teaching force, though 
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Columbia will confer degrees upon her graduates. 
The new Womao's College at Cleveland sustains 
temporarily the same felalioos to Adelbert College, 
though to a still greater extent she provides inde- 
pendent instruction. 

In both Barnard and Cleveland wonaen are en- 
gaged in instruction and in government. Indeed, 
the dew annexes ■which have arisen in the last three 
years .seem to promise independent colleges for 
women in (he immediate neighborhood of, and in 
close relationship with, older and better e<]uipped 
universities for men, whose resources they can to 
some extent use, whose standards they can apply* 
whose tests they can meet. When they possess a fixed 
staff of teachers they are not, of course, liable to 
the instabilities which at present beset the Harvard 
Annex. So far, however, as these teachers belong 
to the annex, and are not drawn from the neighbor- 
ing university, the annex is assimilated to the type of 
the ordinary woman's college, and loses its distinc- 
tive merits. If the connection between it and the uni- 
versity should ever become so close that it had the 
same right to the professors as the university ilselt, 
it would become a question whether the bawiers 
between the men's and the women's lecture rooms 
could be economically maintained. 

The preceding survey has shown how in coeduca- 
tion a woman's study is carried on inside a man's col- 
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lege, in the womea's college outside it, id the annex 
beside it. Each of Itiese situations has its advantage. 
But will the commuDity be content to accept this; 
permanently to forego the counter advantages, and 
even after It fully realizes the powers and limita- 
tions of the different types, firmly to Hjaialaln them 
in their distinctive vigor? Present indications render 
this improbable. Already coeducational colleges in- 
cline to more careful leadership for their girls. Tlie 
separate colleges, with growing wealth, are learning 
to value intrepidity, and are cafrying their operations 
close up to the lands of the Ph.D. The annex swings 
in its middle air, sometimes inclining to the one sidcj 
sometimes to the other. And outside them all, the 
great body of men's coEleges continually find it harder 
to maiatain their isolation, and extend one privilege 
after another to the seeking sex. 

The result of all these diversities is the most iD' 
structive body of experiment that the world has seen 
for determining the best ways of bringing woman to 
her powers. While the public mind is so unceriain, so 
liable to panic, and so doubtful whether, after alh 
it is not better for a girl to be a goose, the many meth- 
ods of education assist one another mightily in their 
united warfare against ignorance^ selfish privileges, 
and antiquated ideals. It is well that for a good while 
to come woman's higher education should be all 
things to all mothers, if by any means it may save 
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girls. Those who are hardy enough may continue 
to mingle their girls with men ; while a parent who 
would be shocked that her daughter should do any- 
thing so ambiguous as to enter a man's college may 
be persuaded to send her to a girls'. Those who find 
it easier to honor an old university than the eager life 
of a young college, may be tempted into an annex. 
The important thing is that the adherents of these 
differing types should not fall into jealousy, and be- 
little the value of those who are performing a work 
which they themselves cannot do so well. To under- 
stand one another kindly is the business of the hour 
— to understand and to wait. 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ^ 

One of the most distioctive and far-reaching 
movements of the nineteenth century is that whieh 
has brought about tlie present large opportunities 
for the higher education of women. Confining itself 
to no country, this vast raoveraenl has advanced 
rapidly in some, slowly and timidly in others. In 
America three broad periods mark its progress : first, 
the period of quiescence, which ends about 1830: 
second, the period of agitation, ending with the civil 
war; the third, though far as yet from completion, 
may be called the period of accomplishment. 

For the first two hundred years in the history of 
OUT country little importance was attached fo the 
education of women, though before the nioeteenlh 
century began, twenty-four colleges had been founded 
for the education of men. In the early years of this 
century private schools for girls were expensive and 
short-lived. The common schools were the only 
grades of public instructioD open to young women. 
In die cities of Massachusetts, where more was done 

1 Published in Tht New York Evening Post, 1900. 
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itants. Under such conditions nothing more than 
the bare necessities of education could be regarded. 

But this very isolation bred a kind of equality. In 
district schools it became Datural for boys and girls 
to study together and to receive the same instruclion 
from teachers who were often young and enthusiastic. 
These were as a rule college studeats, granted long 
winter vacations from their own studies that they 
might earn money by teaching village schools. Thus 
most young women shared with their brothers the 
best elementary training the country afforded, while 
college education was reserved for the few young men 
who were preparing for the ministry or for some 
other learned profession. 

From the beginning it had been the general cus- 
tom of this country to educate boys and girls together 
up to the college age. To-day io less than six per 
cent of all our cities is there any separate provision of 
schools for boys and girls. This habitual early start 
together has made it natural for our men and women 
subsequently to read the same books, to have the 
same tastes and interests, and jointly to approve a 
large social freedom. On the whole, women have 
usually had more leisure than men for the cultivating 
of scholarly tastes. 

The first endowment of the higher education of 
women in this country was made by the Moravians 
in the seminary for girls which they founded at Beth- 
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for the education of boys than elsewhere, girls were 
allowed to go to school only a small part of the year, 
and in some places could even then use the scliool- 
room only ia the early hours of the day, or oo 
those afternoons when the hoys had a half-holiday. 
Anything like a careful training of girls was not 
yet thought of. 

This comparative neglect of women is less to he 
wondtTed at when we remember that the colleges 
which existed at the beginning of this century had 
been founded to fit men for tlie learned professions, 
chiefly lor the ministry. Neither here nor elsewliere 
was it customary to give advanced education to boya 
destined for businesg. The country, too, was im- 
poverished by the long struggle for independence. 
The Government was bankrupt, unable to pay ita 
veteran soldiers. Irritation and unrest were every- 
where prevalent until the ending of the second war 
with England, in 1815. Immediately succeeding this 
began that great migration to the West and South- 
west which carried thousands of the most ambitious 
young tnen and w^omen from the East to push our 
frontiers farther and farther into the wilderness. 
Even in the older parts of the country the population 
was widely scattered. The people lived for the most 
part tn villages and isolated farms. City life was un- 
common. As late as 1S40 only nine per cent of -the 
population was living in cities of SOOO or more inhab^ 
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itatkts. Under such conditions nothing raoro than 
the hare necessities of education could be regarded. 

But Ibis very isolation bred a kind of equaUly. In 
district schools it became natural for boys and girls 
to study together and to receive the same instruetion 
from teachers who were often young and enthusiastic. 
These were as a rule college students, granted long 
winter vacations from their own studies that they 
might earn money by teaching vilEage schoola. Thus 
most young women shared with their brothers the 
best elementary training the country afforded, while 
college education was reserved for the few young men 
who were preparing for the ministry or for some 
otlier learned profession. 

From the beginning it had been the general cus- 
tom of this country to educate boys and girls togother 
up to the college age. To-day in less than six per 
cent of all our cities is there any separate provision of 
schools for boys and girls. This habitual early start 
together has made it natural for our men and women 
subsequently to read the same books, to have the 
same tastes and interests, and jointly to approve a 
large social freedom. On the whole, women have 
Usually had more leisure than men for the cultivating 
of scholarly tastes. 

The first endowment of the higher education of 
women in this country was made by the Moravians 
in the seminary for ghls which they founded at Beth- 
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U'hem, Pennsylvania, io 1749. They founded an- 
otlier gtrW seminary at Lititz ia 1791. Though both 
of these honoral>le foundations continue in effect- 
ive operation to-day. their influence has been for 
the most part confined lo tlie religious communion 
of their founders. In 1S04 an academy with wider 
coQDections was founded at Bradford^ Massachu- 
setts, at first open to boys and girls, since 1836 
limited to girls. From that time academies and sem- 
inaries for girls increased rapidly. One of the roost 
notable TPas Troy Seminary, founded by Emma Hart 
Willard and chartered in 18J9. Miss Willard drew 
up broad and original plans for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, laid them before President Monroe, 
appealed [o the New York Legislature for aid, and 
dreamed of establishing something like collegiate 
training. More than three hundred students en- 
tered her famous seminary, and for seventeen years 
she earried it on with growing reputation. Her ad- 
dress to the President in 1819 is still a strong state- 
ment of the importance to the republic of an en- 
lightened and disciplined womanhood. 

Even more influential was the life and work of 
Mary Lyon, who in 1837 founded Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and labored for the education of women 
until her death, in 1S49. Of strong religious nature, 
great courage and resource, she went up and down 
New England securing funds and pupils. Her rare 
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gift of inspiriDg both meo aod women induced wide 
acceptance of her ideals of character and intelligence. 
Seminaries patterned after Mount Holyoke sprang 
up all over the land, and still remain as centres of 
powerful influence, particularly in the Middle West 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

"With this development, through the endowment 
of many excellent seminiaries, of the primary educa- 
tion of girls into something like secondary or high- 
school opportunities, the period of quiescence cotoes 
to an end. There follows a period of agitation when 
the full privilege of college training side by side with 
men was demanded for women. This aghation was 
closely connected on the one hand with the anti- 
slavery movement and the general passion for moral 
reform at that time current; and, on the other, with 
the interest in teaching and that study of its methods 
which Horace Mann fostered. From 1830 to 18S5 
it was becoming evident that women were destined 
to have a large share in the instruction of children. 
For this work they sought to fit themselves, and the 
reformers aided them. Oberlin College, which began 
as a collogiate institute in 1833, was in 1850 char- 
tered as a college. From the beginning it admitted 
■women, and in lS4il three women took its diploma^ 
Antioch College, under Horace Mjuin's leadership, 
opened in 1853, admitting women on equal terma 
with men. In 1S55 Elmira College was founded, the 
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first institution chartered as a separate college for 
■women. 

Even before the Civil War the commercial ioter^sts 
of the couDtry had become so much extended that 
trade was rising into a dignity comparable to that of 
the learned professions. Men were more and more 
deserting teaching for the business Hfej and their 
places, at first chiefly in the lower grades, were being 
filled by women. During the five years of the war 
this supersession of men by women teachers ad- 
vanced rapidly. It has since acquired such impetus 
that at present more than two thirds of the training 
of the young of both sexes below the college grade 
has fallen out of the hands of men. In the mean 
time, toOf though in smaller numbersj women have 
invaded the other professions and have even entered 
into trade. Tliese demonstrations of a previously 
unsuspected capacity have beeo both the cause and 
the effect of enlarged opportunities for mental equip- 
ment. The last thirty or forty years have seen the 
opemng of that qew era la women's education which 
I have ventured to call the period of accomplishment. 

From the middle of the century the movement to 
open the state universities to women, to found col- 
leges for men and women on equal termsj and to 
establish independent colleges for women spread 
rapidly. From their first organization the slate uni- 
versities of Utah (1S50), Iowa (1856), Washington 
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(1864), Kansas (1866), Minnesofa (1868), Nebraska 
(1871) admitted women. Indiana, founded in 1820. 
opened its doors to women in 1868, and was followed 
in 1870 by Michigan, at that time the largest and far 
the most influential of all the state universities. From 
that time the movement became general. The ex- 
ample of Michigan was k'ollowcd until at the present 
time all the colleges and universities of the West* 
excepting those under Catholic management, are 
open to women. The only state university in the East, 
that of Maine, admitted women in ISTJ. Virginia, 
Georgia, and Louisiana alone among all the state 
universities of the country remain closed to women. 
This sudden opening to women of practically all 
universities supported by pubhc funds is not more 
extraordinary than the immense endowments which 
during the same period have been put into independ- 
ent colleges for women, or into colleges which admit 
men and women oQ equal terms. Of these privately 
endowed colleges, Cornell, originally founded for 
men, led the way in 1873 in opening its doors to wo- 
men. The West and South followed rapidly, the East 
more slowly. Of the 480 colleges which at the end 
of the century are reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, S3ti admit women; or, excluding the Catholic 
colleges. 80 per cent of all are open to women. Of 
the sixty leading colleges in the United States there 
are only ten in which women are not admitted to 
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some department. These ten are all on the Atlantic 
seaboard and are all old (oundalioDS. 

This substantial accomplishment during the last 
forty years of the right of women to a college educa- 
tion has not. however, resulted in fixing a single tj-pe 
of college in which that education shall be obtained. 
On the contrary, three cleatly contrasted types now 
exist side by side. These are the independent college, 
the coeducational college, and the affiliated college. 

To the independent college for women men are 
not admitted, though the grade, the organization, 
and the general aim are supposed to be the same as 
in the colleges exclusively for men. The first college 
of this type, Elmira (1855), has been already men- 
tioned. The four largest women's colleges ^ Vassar, 
opened in 1861; Smith, in 1873; Wellesley, in 1875. 
and Bryn Mawr, in 1SS5 — take rank among the 
sixty leading colleges of the country in wealth, equip- 
ment, teachers and students, and variety of studies 
offered. Wdls College, chartered as a college in 1870, 
the Woman's College of Baltimore, opened in 1888, 
and Mt. Holyoke, reorganized as a college in 1893, 
have also large endowments and attendance. All the 
women's colleges are empowered to confer the same 
degrees as are given in the men's colleges. 

The development of coeducation, the prevailing 
type of education in the United States for both men 
a-nd women, has already been sufficiently described. 
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In coeducational collegea men and women have the 
same instructors, recite in the same classes, and en- 
joy the same freetlom in choice of studies. To the 
faculties of these colleges women are occasion^y 
appointed, and, like their male colleagues, teach 
mixed classes of men and women. Many coedu" 
ealional colleges are without halls of residence. 
Where these exist, special buHldiogs are assigned to 
the women students. 

The affiliated colleges, while exclusively for women, 
are closely connected with strong colleges for m.en, 
whose equipment and opportunities they are ex- 
pected in some degree to share. At present there are 
five such; Radcliffe College, the originator of this 
type, connected with Harvard University, and opened 
in 1879; Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, at 
Tulane University, opened m 1886; the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University, 1888; Bar- 
nard College, at Columbia University, 1889; the 
Woman's College of Brown Universityj 1892. In all 
these colleges the standards for entrance and gradu- 
ation arc the same as those exacted from men in the 
universities with which they are affiliated. To a con- 
siderable extent the instructors also are the same. 

During the last quarter-century many professional 
schools have been opened to womca — schools of 
theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, tech- 
nology, agriculture. The number of women entering 
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these professioos is rapirlly increasing. Since 1890 
the increase of women students in medicine is 64 per 
ceot, in dentistry 805 per cent, in pharmacy 190 per 
cent, in technology and agriculture 194 per cent. 

While this great advance has beeo accomplished 
in America, women in Englarnl and on the Continent* 
especially during the last thirty years, have been 
demanding better education. Though much more 
slowly and in fewer numbers than in this country. 
Ibey have everywhere succeeded in securing decided 
advantages. No country now refuses them a share in 
libera] study, in the instruction of young children, 
and in the profession of medicine. As might be ex- 
pected, English-speaking women, far more than any 
others, have won and used the opportunities of uni- 
versity training. Since 1860 women have been study- 
ing at Cambridge, England, and since 1879 at Ox- 
ford. At these ancient seats of learaing they have 
now every privilege except the formal degree. To 
all other English and Scotch universities, and to the 
universities of the British colonies, women are ad- 
mitted, and from them they receive degrees. 

In the most northern countries of Europe — - in 
Iceland, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark — - the 
high schools and universities are freely open to wo- 
men. In eastern Europe able women have made 
efforts to secure advanced study, and these efforts 
have been most persistent in Russia and since the 
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Crimean war. When denied in their own land, Rus- 
sian women have flockpd to the Swiss and Freach 
universities, and have even gone in considerable 
numbicrs to Finland and to Italy. Now Russia is 
slowly responding to its women's entreaties. During 
the last ten jears the universities of Rumania^ Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Greece have been open to wo- 
men ; while in Constantinople the American College 
for Girls offers the women of the East the systematic 
training of the New England type of college. In 
western, central, and southern Europe all university 
doors are open. In these countries^ degrees and hon- 
ors may everywhere be had by women, except in 
Germany and Austria. Even here, by special per- 
mission of the Minister of Education, or the pro- 
fessor in charge, women may hear lectures. Each 
year, too, more women are granted degrees by spe- 
cial vote and as exceptional cases. 

In brief, it may be said that practically all Euro- 
pean universities are now open to woniea. No Ameri- 
can woman of scholarship, properly qualified tor the 
work she undertakes, need fear refusal if she seeks 
the instruction of the greatest European scholars 
in her chosen field. Each year American women are 
taking with distinction the highest university degrees 
of the Continent. To aid them,many£eUowships and 
graduate scholarships, ranging in value from $300 to 
$1000, are offered for foreign study by our colleges 
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for Women and by private associations of women whoi 
seek to promote scholarship. Large numbers of am- 
bitious young women who are preparing themselves 
for teaching or for the higher fields of scicnlific fe- 
settrch annually compete for this aid. Three years 
a^o an association was formed for maintaining an 
American woman's table in the Zoological Station. 
at Naples. By paying 8500 a year they are thus able 
to grant to selected students the most favorable con- 
ditions for biological investigation. This association 
has also just offered a prize of $1000, to be granted, 
two years hence, for the best piece of original scien- 
tific work done in the mean time by a -woman. The 
American Schools of Classical Studies in Athens and 
Rome admit women on the same terms as men, and 
award their fellowships to men and women indiffer- 
ently. One of these fellowships, amounting to $1000 
a year, has just been won by a woman. 

The experience, then, of the last thirty years shows 
a condition of women's education uadreamed of at 
the beginning of the century. It shows that though 
still hampered here and there by timorous restrictions, 
women are in substantial possession of much the 
same opportunities as are available for men. It shows 
that they have both the capacity and the desire for 
college training, that they can make profitable and 
approved use of it wben obtained, and that they are 
eager for that broader and more original study after 
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college work is over which, is at once the most novel 
and the most glorious feature of university eduetttioa 
to-day. Indeed, women have taken more than their 
■due proportion of the prizes, honors, and fellowships 
which have been accessible to them on the same 
terms as to men. Their resort to institutions of higher 
learning has increased far more than that of men. 
In 1872 the total number of college students in each 
million of population was a90. Last year it had risen 
to ]270, much more than doubling in twenty-seven 
years. During this time the number of men had 
risen from 540 to 947, or had not quite doubled. The 
women rose from 50 in 1973 to 323 in 1899, having 
increased their former proportional number more 
than six times, and this advance has also been main- 
tained in graduate and professional schools. 

The immipnsity of the change which the last century 
has wrought in women's educa-tlon may best he seen 
by setting side by side the conditions at its beginning 
and at its close. In ISOO no colleges for women ex- 
isted, and only two endowed schools for girls — these 
belonging to a small German seel. They had no high 
schools, and the best grammar schools in cities were 
open to them only under restrictions. The com- 
moner grammar and district schools, and an occa- 
gional private school dedicated to "accomplish- 
ments," were their only avenues to learning. There 
was little hostility to their educatiooj since it was 
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generally assumed by men and by themselves that 
iotellecLuul malters did not concern them. No pro- 
fession was open to them, not even that of teachings 
and only seven possible trades and occupations- 

In 1900 a third of all liie college students in the 
United States are women. Sixt}- per cent of the pupils 
in the secondary schools, both public and private, are 
girls — i. c. more girls are preparing for college than 
boys. Women having in general more leisure than 
men, there is reason to expect that there will soon 
be more women than men in our colleges and gradu- 
ate schools. The time, too, has passed when girls 
went to college to prepare tlipcaselves solely for leach- 
ing or for other bread-winning occupations. In con- 
siderable numbers they now seek intellectual re- 
sources and the enrichment of their private lives:. 
Thus far between 50 and 60 per cent of women col- 
lege graduates have at some time taught. In the 
country at large more than 70 per cont of the tesich- 
ing is done by women, in the North Atlantic portion 
over 80 per cent. Even in the secondary schools, 
public and private, more women than men are teach- 
ing. Uiough in ail other countries the advanced in- 
struction of boys is exclusively in the hands of men. 
Never before has a nation intrusted all the school 
training of the vast majority of its future populatioUf 
men as well as womeiii to women alone- 
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Few persons have stood in the Court of Honor at 
Chicago and felt the surpassing splendors gathered 
there, without a certain dismay over its swiftly ap- 
proaching disappearance. Never in the world before 
has beauty been so lavish and so transient. Probably 
in all departments of the Fair a hundred Tnillion dol- 
lars have been spent. Now the nation's holiday is 
done, the little half-year is over, and the palaces with 
their widely gathered treasures vanish like a dream. 
Is all indeed gone? Will nothing remain? Wise 
observers perceive some permanent results of the 
merry-making. What these will be in the busy life 
of men, others may decide : I point out chiefly a few 
of the beneficial influences of the great Pair on the 
life of women. 

The triumph of women in what may be called their 
detached existence, that is, in their guidance of them- 
selves and the separated atfairs of their sex, has been 
unexpectedly great. The Government appointed an 
independent Board of Lady Managers who. through 
many difficulties, gathered from every quarter of the 
globe interesting exhibits of feminine industry and 
' Published in The Forum for December, 1891. 
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skill. These they gracefully disposed in one of the 
most dignified buildings of the Fair, itself a woman's 
design. Here they atlractlvely illustrated every aspect 
of the life of women, domestic, philanthropic, cona- 
merciaU literary, artistic, and traced their historic 
advance. Close at hand, in another building also of 
their own erection- they appropriately apfwared as 
the giiflrdiflns and teachers of little children. Their 
halls were crowded, their dinners praised, their recep- 
tion invitations coveted. Throughout they showed 
organizing a,bility on a Huge scale; they developed 
noteworthy leaders; what is more, they followed 
them, and they have qTiarrelled no more, and have 
pulled wires less, than men in similar situations; 
their courage, their energy, their tact in the erection 
of a monument to woman were astonishing: and the 
efforts of their Central Board were efficiently seconded 
by similar companies in every state. As in the Sani- 
tary and Christian Commissions and the hospital 
service of the war, in the multitude of women's clubs. 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the 
King's Daughters, the associations for promoting 
women's suffrage, so once more here women found 
an opportunity to prove their ability as a banded sex; 
and it is clear that they awakened in the nation a 
deeper respect for their powers. 

But the very triumph does away with its further 
necessity. Having amply proved what they can do 
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■when banded together, women may now the more 
easily cease to treat themselves as a peculiar people. 
Hencefortli they are humaa beings. Women's build- 
ingSf women's exhibits, may safely become things of 
the past. At any future fair no special treatment of 
women is likely to be called for. After what has 
been achieved, the self -consciousness of women will 
be lessened, and their sensitiveness about their own 
position, capacity, and rights will be naturally out- 
grown. The antliFoptdogist may perhaps still assem- 
ble the work of a single sex, the work of people of a 
single color, or of those having blue eyes. But ordi- 
nary people will find less and less interest io these 
artificial classifications, and will more and more 
incline to measure men's and women's products by 
the same scale. Even at Chicago large numbers of 
women preferred to range their exhibits in the com- 
mon hails rather than under feminine banners, and 
their demonstration of the needlessness of any special 
treatment of their sex must be reckoned as one of the 
most considerable of the permanent gains fox women 
from the Fair. 

If, then, wonaen have demonstrated that they are 
more than isolated phenomena, that they should 
indeed be treated as integral members of the human 
family, in order to estimate rightly the lasting advan- 
tages they have derived from the Fair we must seek 
those advantages not in i$olatioDs but in conjunctions. 
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In the common life of man there is a womanly side 
and a manly side. Both have pro&ttiJ by one splen- 
did event. Manufactures and transportaliou and 
mining and agriculture WU hereafter be different 
because of what has occurred at Chicago ; but so will 
domestic science, the training of the young, the swift 
intellectual interest, \he finer patriotism, the Ap- 
prehension of beauty, the mora! balance. It is by 
growth in these things that the emancipation of 
women is to come about, and the Fair has fostered 
them all in an extraordinary degree. 

Although the Fan- was officially known as A World's 
Fair, and it did contain honorable contribulioos from 
many foreign countries, it was,in a sense that no other 
exhibition has been before, a nation's fail'. It was the 
climacteric expression of America's existence. It 
gathered together our past and our present, and indi- 
cated not uncertainly our future. Here were made 
visible our beginnings, our achievements, our hopes, 
our dreams. The nation became conscioiia of itself 
and was strong, beautiful, proud. All sections of the 
country not only contributed their most characteristic 
objects of use and beauty, but their inhabitants also 
came, and learned to know one another, and their 
land. During the last two years there has hardly been 
a village iu the country which has not had its club or 
circle studying the history of the United States. No 
section has been too poor to subscribe money tor 
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maintainiDg national or state pride. In order to see 
the great result, men have mortgaged their farms, 
lonely women have taken heavy life insurance^ strin- 
fjent economy will gladly be practised for years. A 
friend tells me that she saw aa old man, as he left 
the Court of Honor with tears in his eyes, turn to his 
gray-haired wife and say, ■' Well, Susan, it paid even 
if it did lake all the burial moaey." 

Once bcfore» we reached a similar pitch of national 
consciousness, — in war- Young, unprepared, di- 
vided against ourselves, we found ourselves able to 
mass great armies, endure long strains, organize 
campaigns, commissariats, hospitals, in altogether 
independent ways, aad on a scale greater than Europe 
had seen. Then men and women alike learned the 
value of mutual confidence, the strength of coopera- 
tion and organization. Once again now, but this time 
in the interest of beauty and of peace, we have studied 
the art of subordinating fragmentary interests to those 
of a whole. The training we have recei'Ped as a na- 
tion in producing and studying the Fair, must result 
in a deeper national dignity, which will both free U3 
from Irritating sensitiveness over foreign criticism, 
and give us readiness to learn from other countries 
whatever lessons they can teach. Our own provinces 
too will become less provincial. With increased ac- 
quaintance, the East has begun to drop its toleration 
of the West, and to put friendliness and honor in its 
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place. No more will it he believed along the Atlantic 
coast (hat the Mississippi Valley cares only for 
pork, grain and lumber. As such superstitions decay, 
a more trustful unity becomes possible- The entire 
nation knows itself a nation, possessed of comnion 
ideals. In this heightened national dignity, wornen 
will have a large and eonobling share. 

But further, from the Fair men, and women with 
them, have acquired a new sense of the gains that 
come from minute obedience to law. Hitherto, "'go 
as you please" has been pretty largely the principle 
of American life. In the training school of the last 
two years of preparation and the six months of the 
holding of the Fair, our people, particularly our 
women, have been soliidly taught the hard and need- 
ful lesson that whims. wa^Tvardness. haste, inaccu- 
racy, pettiness, personal considerations, do not make 
for strength. Wherever these have entered, they have 
flawed the beautiful whole, and flecked the honor of 
us all. Where they have been absent results have 
appeared which make us all rejoice. Never in so wide 
an undertaking was the unity of a single design so 
triumphant. As an unknown multitude cooperated 
in the building of a mediseval cathedral, so through- 
out OUT land multitudes have been daily ready to 
contribute their unmarked best for the erection of a 
cMumon glory. We have thus learned to prize second 
thoughts above first thoughts, to league our lives and 
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purposes with tliose of others, atid to subordinate 
the assertion of ourselves to that of a universal rea- 
son. Hence has sprung; a new trust in one another and 
a new confidence in our future. The friendliness of 
our people, already rendered natural by our demo- 
cratic iustitutious, has received a. deeper sanction. 
How distinctly it was marked on the faces of the vis- 
itors at the Fair! I was fortunate enough to spend 
several hours there on Chicago Day, when nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand people were ad- 
mitted. The appearance of those plain, intelligent, 
happy, helpful thousands, all strangers and all kind, 
was the most encouraging sight one woman had at 
the Fair. It has been said that the mora! education of 
a child consists in imparling to him the three quali- 
ties, obedience, sympathy, dignity. These all have 
been taught by the Fair, and women, more swiftly 
perceptive than men, have probably learned their 
lesson best. 

One more profound effect of the Fair upon human 
character must be mentioned, on character in those 
features which are of especial importance to women. 
Our people have here gained a new sense of beauty, 
and of beauty at its highest and rarest, not the beauty 
of ornament and decoration, but that of proportion, 
balance, and ordered suitability of parts. Every girl 
likes pretty things, but the rational basis of beauty 
in the harmonious expression of use, and in furnish- 
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ing to the eye the qutet satisfaction of its normal de- 
mands, seldom attracts attention. At Chicago these 
things became apparent. Each building outwardly 
announced its inner purpose. Each gained its effect 
mainly by outline and balance of masses rather than 
by richness of detail. Each was designed in reference 
to its site and to its neighbor buildings. Almost 
every one rested the eye which it still stimulated^ 
Color, form, purpose, proportion, sculpture, vegeta- 
tion, stretches of water, the brown earth, all cooper- 
ated toward the happy effect. What visitor could see 
it and not have begotten in him the demand for 
beauty in bis own surroundings? It is said that the 
Centennial Exhibition affected the domestic archi- 
tecture and the household decoration of the whole 
eastern seaboard. The Fair will do the same, but it 
will bring about a beauty of a higher, simpler sort. 
In people from every section, artistic taste has been. 
developed, or even created; and not only in their 
houses, but in the architecture of their pulilic build- 
ings and streets shall we see the results of this vision 
of the ^Vhite City by the Lake. Huddled houses in 
incongruous surroundings will become less common. 
At heart we Americans are idealists, and at a time 
■when the general wealth is rapidly increasing, it is 
an indescribable gain to have had such a training of 
the aesthetic sense as days among the great buildings 
and nights on the lagoons have brought to miltions 
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of our people. The teachability of the common 
Anicrican is almost pathetic. One building was 
always crowded — the Fine Arts Building; yet great 
pictures were the one thing exhibited with which 
Americans have hitherto had little or no acquaintance. 
This beauty, connected essentially with the feminine 
side of life, will hereafter* through the influence of 
the Fair, become & more usual possession of us all. 

If such arc the permanent gains for character which 
■women in common with men, yet even more than 
they, have derived from the Fair, there remain to be 
considered certain helps which have been brought 
to Women in some of their most distinctive occupa- 
tions. Of course they have had here an opportunity 
to compare tbe different kinds of sewing-naachinea, 
pianos, t}^-writcrs. telegr&phs, clothes^ wringers, 
stoves, and baby-carriages, and no doubt they will 
do their future work with these complicated engines 
more effectively because of such comparative study. 
But there are three departments which ancestral 
usage has especially consecrated to women^ and to 
intelligent methods in each of these the Fair has given 
a mighty impulse. These three departments are the 
care of the home, the care of the young, and the care 
of the sick, the poor, and the depraved. 

At Philadelphia in 1876 Vienna bread was made 
known, and the native article, sodden with saleratus, 
which up to that time had desolated the country, 
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began to disappear. The results in cookery from the 
Chicago Exliiljttion will be wider. They touch the 
kitchen with intelligence at more points. Where 
tradition has reigned unquestioned, science is be- 
^nning to penetrate, and we »re no longer allowed 
to eat without asking why and what. This new 
*' domestic science" — threatening word — was set 
forth admirably in the Rumford Xitchen. where a 
capital thirty-cent luncheon was served every day. 
compounded of just those ingredients which the 
human frame could be demonstrated to require. 
The healtb-food companies, too, arrayed their appe- 
tising wares. Workingmen's homes showed on how 
smallasumafamilycould live, and live well. Arrange- 
ments for sterilizing water and milk were there, 
Atkinson cookers, gas aud kerosene stoves. The 
proper sanitation of the homewas taught, and boards 
of health turned out to the plain gaze of the world 
their inquisitorial processes. Numberless means of 
increasing the health, ease, and happiness of the 
household with the least expenditure of time and 
money were here studied by crowds of despairing 
housekeepers. Many, no doubt, were bewildered ; but 
many, too, went awayconvinced that the most ancient 
employment of women was rising to the dignity and 
attractiveness of a learned profession. 

When it is remembered that nine tenths of the 
teachers of elementary schools are women, it can be 
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seen how importaal for them was llie magnificent 
eduoatioDal exhibit. Here could be studied all that 
the age counts best In kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar, high aad normal schools, and in all the varieties 
of training in cookery, sewing, dressmaking, manual 
training, drawing, painting, curving. Many of the 
exhibitors showed great skill in making their methods 
apprehensible to the stranger. 

And then there were the modes of bodily training, 
and the lamentable image of the misformed average 
girl; and in the children's building classes could ac- 
tually be seen engaged in happy exercise, and close 
at hand appliances for the nursery and the play- 
ground. Nor in the enlarged appliances for woman's 
domestic life must those be omitted which tell how 
cheaply and richly the girl may now obtain a college 
training like her brother, and become as intelligent 
aa he. No woman went away From the educational 
eichibits of the Fair in the belief that woman's sphere 
was necessarily narrow. 

There is no need to dilate on the light ahed by the 
Fair upon problems oE sickness, poverty, and crime. 
Everybody knows that nothing so complete had been 
seen before. The Anthropological Building was a 
mus'cum of these subjects, and scattered in other 
parts of the Fair was much to interest the puzzled 
and sympathetic soul. One could find out what an 
ideal hospital was like, and bow its service and appli- 
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js.nce$ should be ordered. One studied under com- 
petent teachers the care of the dependent and delin- 
quent classes. One learned to distinguish surface 
charity from sound. A3 men gruw busier and wo- 
men more competent, the guidance of philanthropy 
passes continually more and more into the gentler 
hands. Women serve largely on boards of hospitals, 
prisons^ charities, and reforms, and urgently feel the 
need of ampler knowledge. The Fair did much to 
show them ways oE obtaining it. 

Such are the permanent results of the Fair most 
likely to affect women. They fall into three classes : 
the proofs women have given of their independent 
power, their ability to organize and to work toward 
a distant, difficult, and complex end ; the enlargement 
of their outlook, manifesting itself in a new sense of 
membership in a nation, a more willing obedience 
to law, and a higher appreciation of beauty; and, 
lastly, the direct assistance given to ■women in their 
more characteristic emploj-ments of housekeeping, 
teaching, and ministering to the afflicted, Thatthese 
are all, or even the most important, results which each 
woman will judge she has obtained, is not pretended. 
Everybody saw at the Fair something which brought 
to individual him or her a gain incomparable. 

And, after alK the greatest thing was the total, 
glittering, murmurous, restful, magical, evanescent 
Pair itself^ seated by the blue waters, wearing the 
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five crowns, served by novel boatmen , and with the lap 
so full of treasure that as piece by piece it was held up, 
it shone, was wondered at, and was lost again in the 
pile. This amazing spectacle will flash for years 
upon the inward eye of our people, and be a joy of 
their solitude. 
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To a largely increasing number of young girls col- 
lege doors are opening every year. Every year adds 
to the number of men who feel as a friend of mine, 
a successful lawyer in a great city, fell when in talk- 
ing of the future of his four little children he said, 
" For the two boys it is not so serious, hut I lie down 
at night afraid to die and leave my daughters only 
a bank account." Year by year, too, the esperiencea 
of life are teaching mothers that happiness does not 
necessarily come to their daughters when accounts 
are large and banks are sound, but that on the tx>n- 
trary tliey take grave risks when they trust every- 
thing to accumulated wealth and the chance of a 
happy marriage- Our American girls themselves 
are becoming aware that they need the stimulus, the 
discipline, the knowledge, the interests of the college 
in addition to the school, if they are to prepare them- 
selves for the most serviceable lives. 

But there are still parents who say, "There is 
no need that my daughter should leach; then why 
should she go to college P" I will not reply that col- 
lege training is a life insurance for a girt, a pledge 
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that she possesses the disciplined ability to earn a 
living for herself and others in case of need; for I 
prefer to insist on the importance of giving every girl, 
no matter what her present circumstances, & special 
training in some one thing by which she can render 
society services, not of amateur but of expert sort, 
and service too for which it will be willing to pay a 
price. The number of families will surety increase 
who will follow the example of an eminent banker 
whose daughters have been given each her specialty. 
One has chosen music, and has gone far with the 
best masters in this country and in Europe, so far that 
she now holds a high rank among musicians at home 
and abroad. Another has taken art; and has not 
been content to paint pretty gifts for her friends, but 
in the studios of New York, Munich+ and Paris she 
has won the right to be called au artist, aad in her 
studio at home to paiot portraits which have a mar- 
ket value. A third has proved that she can earn her 
living, if need be, by her exquisite jellies, preserves, 
and sweetmeats. Yet the house in the mountains, 
the house by the sea, and the friends in the city are 
not neglected, nor ore these young women found 
less attractive because of their special accompliah- 
ments. 

While it is not true that all girls should go to col- 
lege any more than that all boys should go, it is 
nevertheless true that they should go in greater num.- 
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hen than at present. Tbey fafl to go because they, 
Ibeir pareaU, and their teachers, do not see cleariy 
the peraona] benefits distinct from the commercial 
Vftluc of a collpge training. I wish here to discuss 
these benefits, these larger gifts qf the college We. — 
what they may be, and for whom they are waiting. 
It is undoubtedly true that many gtrb are totally 
unfitted by home and school life for a valuable col- 
lege wturse. These joys and successes, these high 
interestj and friendships, are not for the self-con^ 
Bcious and nervous invalid, nor for her who in the 
exuberance of youth reckiessl}* ignores the laws of 
a hfaltliy life. The good society of scholars and of 
libraries and laboratories has no place and no at- 
IffU'tion for her who finds no message in Plato, no 
beauty in iDathematical order, and who never longs 
t*j know the meaning of the stars over her head or 
the flowers under her feet. Neither will the finer 
opportunities of college life appeal to one who, until 
she in eighteen (ia there such a girl in this country ?), 
ha-s felt no passion for the service of others, no desire 
to know if through history, or philosophy, or any 
study of the laws of society, she can learn why the 
world h so sad, so hard, so selfish as she £nds it, even 
when she looks upon it from the most sheltered life. 
No, the college cannot be, should not try to be, a 
substitute for the hospital, refonnatoryt or kinder- 
garten. To do its beat work it should be organized 
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for the strong, not for the weak ; for the high-minded, 
self -con trolled, generouiS, and courageous spirits, 
not for the indifferent, the dull, the idle, or those 
who are already forming their characters on the 
amusement theory of life. All these perverted young 
people may, and often do, get large benefit and in- 
vigoration, new ideals* and unselfish purposes from 
their four yeafs' companionship with teachers and 
comrades of a higher physical, mental, and moral 
stature than their own. I have seen giria change so 
much in college that I have wondered if their friends 
at home would know them* — the voice, the carriage, 
the unconscious manner, all telling a story of new 
tastes and habits and loves and interests, that had 
wrought out in very truth a new creature. Yet in 
spite of this I have sometimes thought that in college 
more than elsewhere the old law holds, "To him 
that hath shall be given and he shall have abundance, 
but from him who hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he seemeth to have." For it is the young 
life which is open and prepared to receive which 
obtains the gracious and uplifting influences of 
college days. What, then, for such persons are the 
rich and abiding rewards of study in college or 
university? 

Preeminently the college ts a. place of education. 
That is the ground of its being. We go to college to 
know, assured that knowledge is sweet and power- 
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fuK that a good education emaacipates tlie mind 
and makes us citizens of the world. No college which 
does not thoroughly educate can be called good, no 
matter what else it dues. No student who fails to 
get a little knowledge on many subjects, and much 
knowledge on some, can be said to have suCCeededf 
whatever other advantages she may have found by 
the way. It is a beautifu! and significant fact that 
in all times the years of learning have been also the 
years of romance. Those who love girls and boj's 
pray that our colleges may be homes of sound learn- 
ing, for knowledge is the condition of every college 
blessing. " Let no man incapable of mathematics 
enter here," Plato is reported to have inscribed over 
his Academy door. " Let no one to whom hard study 
is repulsive hope for anythitig from us," American 
colleges might paraphrase. Accordingly in my talk 
to-day I shall say little of the direct benefits of 
knowledge which the college affords. These may be 
assumed. It is on their account that one knocks at 
the college door. But seeking this first, a good many 
other things are added. I want to point out some 
of these collateral advantages of going to college, or 
rather to draw attention to some of the many forms 
in which the winning of knowledge presents itself. 

The first of these is happiness. Even-body wants 
"a good time," especially every girl in her teens. 
A good time, it is true, does not always in these years 
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mean what it will mean by and hy, any more than the 
girl of eighteen plays with the doll which entranced 
the child of eight. It takes some time to discover 
that work is the best sort of play, and some people 
neyer discover it at a!!. But when mothers ask such 
questions aa these ; " How can I make my daughter 
happy?" "How can I give her the best society?" 
"How can she have a good time?" the answer in 
most cases is simple. Send her to college — to al- 
most any College. Send her because there is no other 
place where between eighteen and twenty-two she 
is so likely to have a genuinely good time. Merely 
iov good times, for romance, for society, college life 
offers unequalled opportunities. Of course no idle 
person can possibly be happy, even for a day, nor 
she who makes a business of trying to amuse herself. 
For full happiness, though its springs are within, 
we want health and friends and work and objects of 
aspiration. " We live by admiration, hope, and love," 
says Wordsworth. The college abounds in all three. 
In the college time new powers are sprouting, and 
intelligence, merriment, truthfulness^ and generosity 
are more aatural than the opposite qualities often 
become in later years. An exhilarating atmosphere 
pervades the place. We who are in it all the time 
feel that we live at the fountain of perpetual youth, 
and those who lake but a four years' bath in it be- 
come more cheerful, strong, and full of promise than 
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they are ever \ik^]y to find thtercselves again ; for a 
college is a kind of conipendiuni of the things that 
mo^t men long for. It is usually planted in a beau- 
tiful spot, the charm of trees and water being added 
to stately buildings and stimulating works of art. 
Venerable fi^Rsociallons of the past hallow its halls. 
Leaders in the stirrmg world of lo-day return at each 
Commencement to share the fresh life of the new 
class. Books, pictures, music, collections, appliances 
in everj' field, learned teachers, mirthful friends, ath- 
letics for holidays, the best words of the best men 
for holy days;. — all are here. No wonder that men 
look back upon their college life as upon halcyon 
days, the romantic period of youth. No wonder that 
Dr. Holmes's poems to his Harvard classmates find 
an echo in college reunions cveryTvhere; and gray- 
haired men, who outside the narrowing circle of 
home have not heard their first names for years, re- 
main Bill and Joe and John and Geojge to college 
comrades, even if unseen for more than a generation. 
Yet a girl should go to college not merely to obtain 
four happy years, but to make a second gain, which, 
is often overlooked, and is little understood even 
when perceived; I mean a gain in health. The old 
notion that low vitality is a matter of course with 
women ; that to be delicate is a mat'k of superior re- 
finement, especially in well-to-do families; that sick- 
aesa is a dispensation of Providence, — these noUons 
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meet with no acceptance in college. Years ago I saw 
in the mirror frame of a college freshman's room 
this little fomiula: " Sickness is carelessnes^s, care- 
lessness is selfishness, and selfishness is stn." And 
I have often noticed among college girls an air of 
humiliation and shame when obliged to confess a 
lack of physical vigor, as if they were convicted of 
managing life with bad judgment, or of some moral 
delinquency. With the spreading scientific convic- 
tion that health is a matter largely under each per- 
son's control, that even inherited tendencies to dis- 
ease need not be allowed to run their riotous course 
Unchecked, there comes an earnest purpose to bie 
strong and free. Fascinating fields of knowledge 
are waiting to be explored; possibilities of doing, 
ais well as of knowing, are on every side; new a.nd 
dear friendships enlarge and sweeten dreams of fu- 
ture study and work, and the young student cannot 
afford quivering nerves or small lungs or an aching 
head any more than bad taste, rough manners, or 
a weak win, Handicapped by inheritance or bad 
training, she finds the plan of college life itself her 
supporter and friend. The steady, long-eontinued 
routine of mental work, physical exercise, recreation, 
and sleep, the simple and wholesome food, in place 
of irregular and unstudied diet, work out salvation 
for her. Instead of being left lo go out of doors when 
she feels like it. the regular training of the gj-mnasium. 
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the boats on lake and river, the tennis court, the golf 
links. Ihe bosket ball, the bicycle, the long walk 
among the woods in search of botanical or geological 
specimens, — all these and many more call to the 
busy student, until she realizes that they have their 
rightful place in every well-ordered day of every 
month- So she leams, little hy little, that buoyant 
health is a precious possession to be won and kept. 
It is significant that already statistical investigation 
in this country and in England shows that the stand- 
ard of health is higher among the women who hold 
College degrees than among any other equal number 
of the same age and class. And it is interesting also 
to observe to what sort of questions our recent girl 
graduates have been inclined to devote attention. 
They have been largely the neglected problems of 
little children and their health, of home sanitation, 
of food and its choice and preparation, of domestic 
service, of the cleanliness of schools and public build- 
ings- Colleges for girls are pledged by their very con- 
stitution to make persistent war on the water cure, 
the nervine retreat, the insane asylum, the hospital, 
— those bitter fruits of the emotional lives of thou- 
sands of women. "I can never afford a sick head- 
ache again, life Is so interesting and there is so 
much to do," a delicate girl said to me at the end of 
her first college year- And while her mother was in 
a far-off invalid retreat, she undertook the battle 
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Bg'ainst fate with the same intelligence and courage 
whifh she put into her calculus problems and her 
translations of Sophocles. Her beautiful home and 
her rosy and happji children prove the measure of 
her hard-woQ success. Formerly the majority of 
physicians had but one question for the mother 
of the nervous and delicate girl, "Does she go to 
school?" And only one prescription^ "Take her out 
of school." Never a suggestion as to suppers of 
pickles and pound-cake, never a hiot about midnight 
dancing and hurried daytime ways. But now the 
sensible doctor asks, " What are her interests ? What 
are her tastes P What are her habits ? " And he finds 
new interests for her, and urges the formation of 
out-of-door tastes and steady occupation for the mfad, 
in order to draw the morbid girl from herself into 
the invigorating world outside. This the college does 
largely through its third gift of friendship. 

Until a girl goes away from home to school or col- 
lege, her friends are chiefly chosen for her by cir- 
cumstances. Her young relatives, her neighbors in 
the same street, those who happen to go to the ^ame 
school or church, — these she makes her girlish 
intimates. She goes to college with the entire con- 
viction, half unknown to herself, that her father's 
political party contains all the honest men, her mo- 
ther's social circle all the true ladies, her church all 
the real saints of the commumty. And the smaller 
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lead. Here charming mannpTs, noble characterj 
amiable tcraper, scholarly power, find their full op- 
portunity and inspire such friendships as are seldom 
made afterward. I have forgotlen my chemistry, 
and my classical philology cannot bear examination; 
but all round the world there are men and women 
at work, my intimates of college days, who have made 
the wide earth a friendly place to me. Of every creed, 
of every party, in far-away places and in near, the 
thought of them makes me more courageous in duty 
and more faithful to opportunity, though for many 
years we may not have had time to write each other a 
letter. The basis of all valuable and enduring friend- 
ships is not accident or juxtaposition, but tastes, in- 
terests, habits, work, am^bitions. It \s for this reason 
that to college friendship clings a romance entirely 
its own. One of the friends may spend her days 
in the laboratory, eagerly chasing the shy facts that 
hide beyond the microscope's fine vision, and the other 
may fill her hours and her heart with the poets and 
the philosophers; one may steadfastly pursue her 
way toward the command of a hospital, and the other 
toward the world of letters and of art; these diver- 
gences constitute no barrier, but rather an aid to the 
fulness of friendship. And the fact that one goes in a 
simple gown which she has earned and made herself. 
and the other lives when at home in a merchant's 
modern palace — what has that to do witii the things 
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the girls care about and the dreams they talk over in 
the walk by the river or the bicycle ride through coun- 
try roads? If any young man today goes through 
Han'ard lonely, neglected, unfriended, if any girl 
lives solitary and wretched in her life at Welles- 
ley, it is their own fault. It must be because tliey 
are auspicious, unfriendly, or disagreeable them- 
selves. Certainly it is true that in the assoeiaticns 
of college life, more than in any other that the coun- 
tiy can show, what is extraneous, artificial, and tem- 
porary falls away, and the every-day relations of life 
and work take on a character that is simple, natural, 
genuine. And so it comes about that the fourth gift 
of college life is ideaU of personal character. 

To some people the shaping ideals of what char- 
acter should be, often held Unconsciously, come from 
the books they read; but to the majority they are 
given by the persons whom they most admire before 
they are twenty years old. The greatest thing any 
friend or teacher, either in school or college, can do 
for a student is to furnish him with a personal ideal- 
The college professors who transformed me through 
my acquaintance with them — ah, they were few, 
and I am sure I did not have a dozen conversations 
with them outside their classrooms — gave me, each 
in his different way, an ideal of character, of conduct, 
of the scholar, the leader, of which they and I were 
totally unconscious at the lime. For many years I 
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have known that my study with them, no matter 
whether of philosophy or of Greek, of mathematics' 
or history or English, enlarged my notions of life, 
uplifted my standards of culture, and so inspired me 
with new possibilities of usefulness and of happiness. 
Not the facts and theories that I learned so much as 
the men who taught me, gave this inspiration. The 
community at large is right in saying that it wanta the 
personal influence of professors on students, but it is 
wholly wrong in assuming that this precious influence 
comes from frequent meetings or talks on miscellanea 
OU3 subjects. There is quite as likely to be a quicken- 
ing force lu the somewhat remote aud mysterious 
power of the teacher who devotes himself to amass- 
ing treasures of scholarship, or to patiently work- 
ing out the best methods of teaching; who standing 
somewhat apart, still remains an ideal of the Chris- 
tjan scholar, the just, the courteous man or woman- 
To come under the influence of one such teacher is 
enough to make college life worth while. A young 
man who came to Harvard with eighty cents in his 
pocket, and worked his way through, never a high 
scholar, and now in A bu^sinesS which looks Very 
commonplace, told me the other day that he would 
not care to be aJive if he had not gone to college. 
His face flushed as he explained how different his 
days would have been if he had not known two of 
his professors. " Do you use your college studies 
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in your business?" I asked. "Oh, no!" he an- 
swered. "But I am another man in doing the busi- 
ness ; and when the day's work is done I live another 
life because of my college experiences. The business 
and I are both the better for it everj' day." How 
many a yqung girl has bad her whole horizon ex- 
tended by the changed ideals she gained in college! 
Yet this is largely because the associations and studies 
there are likely to give her permanent interests — 
the fifth and perhaps the greatest gift of college life 
of which I shall speak. 

The old fairy story which charmed us in child- 
hood ended with " And they were married and lived 
happy ever after." It conducted to the altar, hav- 
ing brought the happy pair through innumerable 
difficulties, and left us with the contented sense that 
all the mistakes and problems would now vanish and 
life be one long day of unclouded bliss. I have seen 
devoted and intelligent mothers arrange their young 
daughters' education and companionships precisely 
on this basis. They planned as if these pretty and 
charming girls were going to hve only twenty or 
twenty-five years at the utmost, and had consequently 
no need of the wealthy interests that should round 
out the fullgrown woman's stature, making her 
younger in feeling at forty than at twenty, and more 
lovely and admired at eighty than at either. 

Emerson in writing of beauty declares that "the 
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secret of ugliness consists not in irregular outlme, 
but in being uninteresting. We love any forms, how- 
ever ugly, from whicli great qualities shine. If com- 
mand, eloquence, art^ or inventioa exists iu the most 
deformed person, all the accidents that usually dis- 
please, please, and raise esteem and wonder higher. 
Beauly without grace ia the head without the body. 
Beauty without expression tires." Of course auch 
conai derations can hardly come with fuH force to 
the young girl herself, who feels aged at eighteen, 
and Imagines that the troubles and problems of life 
and thought are hers already. " Oh, tell me to-night," 
cried a college freshman once to her president, 
"which is the right side and which is the wrong side 
of this Andover question about eschatology ? " The 
young girl is impatient of open questions, and irri- 
tated at her inability to answer them. Neither can 
she believe that the first headlong zest with which she 
throws herself into society, athletics, into everything 
which comes in her way, can ever fail. But her elders 
know, looking on, that our American girl, the com- 
rade of her parents and of her brothers and their 
friends, brought up from babyhood in the eager talk 
of politics and society, of religious belief, of pub- 
lic action, of social respoDsibility — that this typical 
girl, with her quick sympathies, her clear head, her 
warm heart, her outreaching hands, will not per- 
manently be satisfied or self-respecting, though she 
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have the prettiest dresses and hats in town, or the 
most charming of dinoer^, dances, and teas. Unless 
there comes to her, and comes early, the one chief 
happiness of life, — a marria{,'e of comradeship, — ■ 
£he must face for herself the question, " Wliat shall I 
do with my lifeF" 

I recall a superb girl of twenty as I overtook her 
one winter morning hurrying along Commonwealih 
Avenue. She spoke of a brilliant party at a friend's 
the previous evening. " But, oh ! " she cried, throw- 
ing up her hands in a kind of hopeless impatience, 
"tell me what to do. My d&ncing days are over!" 
I laughed at her, " Have you sprained your ankle ? ' ' 
But I saw I had made a mistake when she added, 
"It is no laughmg matter. I have been out three 
years. I have not done what they expected of me" 
with a flush and a shrug, '* and there is » etowd of 
nice girls coming on this winter; and anyway, I am 
so tired of going to teas and ball-games and assem- 
blies! I don't care the least la the world for foreign 
missions, and," with a stamp, " I am not going slum- 
ming among the Italians. I have too much respect 
for the Italians. And what shall I do with the rest of 
my life ? " That was a frank statement of what any 
girl of brains or conscience feels, with more or less 
bitter distinctness, unless she marries early, or has 
some pressing work for which she is well trained. 

Yet even if that which is the profession of woman 
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par excellence be hers, how can she he perenniallj 
so interesting a companion to her husband and chil- 
dren aa if she had keen personal tastes. long her owoj, 
and growing with her growth ? Indeed, in that respect 
the condition of men is almost the same as that of 
women. It would be quite the same were it not for the 
fact that a man's business or profession is generally 
in itself a means of growth, of education, of dignity* 
He leans his life against it. He builds his home in the 
shadow of it. It binds his days together in a kind of 
natural piety, and makes him advance in strength 
and nobility as he "fulfils the common round, the 
daily task." And that is the reason why men in the 
past, if they have been honorable men, have grown 
old better than women. Men usually retain their 
ability longer, their mental alertness and hospitality. 
They add fine quality to fine quality, passing from 
strength to strength and preserving in old age what- 
ever has been best in youth. It was a sudden recog- 
nition of this fact which made a young friend of 
mine say last winter, " I am not going to parties any 
more; the men best worth talking with are too old to 
dance." 

Even with the help of a permanent businesiS or 
profession, however, the most interesting men I know 
are those who have an avocation as well as a voca- 
tion. I mean a taste or work quite apart from the 
business of life. This revives, inspires, and cultivates 
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them pcrpptually. It mailers little what it is, if only 
it is real and personal, is large enough to last, and 
possesses the power of growth, A young sea-captain 
from a New England village on a long and lonely 
voyage falls upon a copy of Shelley. Appeal is made 
to hi» fine but untrained mind^ a.od the book of 
the boy poet becomes the seaman's university. The 
wide world of poetry and of the other fine arts is 
opened, and the Shelleyian specialist becomes a cul- 
tivated, original, and charming man. A busy mer- 
chant loves flowers, and in all his free hours studies 
them. Each new spring adds knowledge to his know- 
ledge, and his friends continually bring hiim their 
strange discoveries. With growing wealth he culti- 
vates rare and beautiful plants, and shares them with 
his fortunate acquaintances. Happy the companion 
invited to a walk or a drive with such observant eyes, 
such vivid talk ! Because of this cheerful interest in 
flowers, and this ingenious skill in dealing with them, 
the man himself is interesting. All his powers are 
alert, and his judgment is valued in public hfe and in 
private business. Or is it more exact to say that be- 
cause he is the kind of man who would insist upon 
having such interests outside his daily work, he is 
still fresh and young and capable of growth at an 
age when many other men are dull and old and cer^ 
tain that the time of decay is at hand ? 

There are two reasons why women need to cul- 
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livate these large 5.nd abiding interests evep more 
persisleatly than men- In the first place, they have 
more leisure. They are indeed the only leisured class 
in the country, the only large body of persons who 
are not called upon to win theiir daily bread in direct, 
wage-earning ways- As yet, fortunately, few tnen 
among ua have so little self-respect as to idle about 
our streets and drawing-rooms because their fathers 
are rich enough to support them. We are not with- 
out our unemployed poor; but roving tramps and 
idle clubmen are after all not of large consequence. 
Our serioua non -producing classes are chiefly wo- 
men. It is the regular ambition of the chivalrous 
American to make all the women who depend on him 
BO comfortable that they need do nothing for them- 
selves. Machinery has taken nearly all the former 
occupations of women out of the home into the shop 
and factory. Widespread wealth and comfort, and 
the inherited theory that it is not well for the woman 
to earn money so long aa father or brothers can sup- 
port her, have brought about a condition of things in 
which there is social danger, unless with the larger 
leisure arc given high and enduring interests. To 
health especially there is great danger, for nothing' 
breaks down a woman's health like idleness and its 
resulting ennui. More people, I am mre, are broken 
down Dervously because they are bored, than be- 
cause they are overworked; and mSre still go to 
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pieces through fussine-ss, unwholesome living, worry 
over petty details, and the daily disappoiotments 
-which reauh from small and superficial training. 
And then, besides the danger to health, there is the 
danger lo character. I need not dwell on the under- 
mining influence which men also feel when occupa- 
tion is tak'eo away and no absorbing private inter- 
est fills (he vacancy. The vices of luxurious cily life 
are perhaps hardly more destructive to character 
than is the slow deterioration of barren country life. 
Though the conditions in the two cases are exactly 
oppositcj the trouble is often the same,- — &bscoce 
of noble interests. In the city restless idleness organ- 
izes amusement; in the country deadly dulness suc- 
ceeds daily toil. 

But there is a second reason why a girl should ac- 
<^uirc for herself strong and worthy interests. The 
regular occupations of women in their homes are gen- 
erally disconnected and of little educational value, at 
least as those homes are at present conducted- Given 
the best will in the world, the daily doing of house- 
hold detacis becomes a wearisome monotony if the 
mere performance of them is ail. To make drudg- 
ery divine a woman must have a brain to plan and 
eyes to see bow to " sweep a room as to God's laws." 
Imagination ar.d knowledge should be the hourly 
companions of her who would make a fine art of 
each detail in kitchen and nursery. Too long has the 
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pjn been the appropriate symbol of the average wo- 
man's hfe — the pin, which only temporarily holds to- 
gether things which may or may not have any organic 
connection with one another. While undoubtedly 
most women must spend the larger part of life in this 
modest pin-work, holding together the little thiDgS of 
home and school and society and church, it is also 
true, that cohesive work itself cannot be done well, 
even in humble circumstances, except by the re- 
fined, the trained, the growing woman, The smallest 
village, the plainest home, give ample space for the 
resources of the trained college woman. And the rea- 
son why such homes and such viltages are so often 
barren of grace and variety is just because these fine 
qualities have not ruled tliem. The higher graces 
of civilization halt among us; dainty and finished 
ways of living give place to common ways, while 
vulgar tastes, slatternly habits, clouds and despond- 
ency reign in the house. Little children under five 
years of age die m needless thousands because of 
the dull, unimaginative women on, whom they de- 
pend. Such women have been satisfied with just 
getting along, instead of packing everjthing they do 
with brains, instead of studying the best possible way 
of doing everything small or large; for there is al- 
ways a best way, whether of setting a table, of trim- 
ming a hat, or teaching a child to read. And this 
taste for perfection can be cultivated ; indeed, il must 
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be cultivated, if our standards of living are to be 
raised. There is now scientific knowledge enough, 
there is money enough, to prevent the vast majority 
of the evils whicji afflict our social orgimism, if mere 
knowledge or wealth could avail; but the greater 
difficulty is to make intelligence, character, good 
taste, unselfishness prevul. 

What, then, are the interests which powerfully 
i^ipeal to mind and heart, and so are fitted to become 
the strengthening companions of a woman's life F I 
shall mention only three, all of them such as are elabo- 
rately fostered by college life. The first is the love 
of great literature. I do not mean that use of books 
by which a man may get what is called a good edu- 
cation and so be better qualified for the battle of life, 
nor do I mention books in their character as reservoirs 
of knowledge, books which we need for special pur- 
poses, and which are no longer of consequence when 
our purpose with them is served. I have in mind the 
great books, especially the great poets, books to be 
adopted as a resource and a solace. The chief rea- 
son why so many people do not know how to make 
comrades of such books is because they have come 
to them too late. We have in this country enormous 
numbers of readers, — probably a larger number who 
read, and who read many hours in the week, than 
has ever been known elsewhere in the world. But 
what do these millions read besides the newspapers P 
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a denominational religious weekly and an- 
other journal of fashion or business- Then come the 
thousands who read the best magazines, and what- 
ever else is for Ihe moment popular in novels and 
poetry — the last dialect storj', the fashionable poem, 
the questionable but talked-of novel. Lei a violent 
attack be made on the decency of a now slorj, 
and instantly, if only it is clever, its author becomes 
famous. 

But the fashions in reading of a restless race — 
the women loo idle, the men loo heavily worked — 
I will not discuss here. Let light literature be de- 
voured by our populace as his drug is taken by the 
opium-eater, and with a similar narcotic effect. We 
can only seek out the children, and hope by giving 
them from babyhood bits of the noblest literature, to 
prepare them for the great opportunities of mature 
life. I urge, therefore, reading as a mental stimulus, 
as a solace in trouble, a perpetual source of delight; 
and t would point out that we must not delay to 
make the great friendships that await us on the 
library shelves until sickness shuts the door on the 
outer world, or death enters the home and silences 
the voices that once helped to make these friendships 
sweet. If Homer and Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
and Browning are to have meaning for us when we 
need them most, it will be because they come to us 
as old familiar friends whose Influeacea have per- 
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meated the glad and busy days before. The last tune 
I heard James Russell Lowell talk to college giiis, 
he said, — for he was too ill to say many words, — 
"I have only this one message to leave with you. In 
all your work in college never lose sight of the reason 
why you have come here. It is not that you may get 
aomething by which to earn your bread, but that 
every mouthful of bread may be the sweeter to your 
taste." 

And this is the power possessed by the mighty 
dead, — men of every time and nation, whose voices 
death cannot silence, Who are waiting even at the poor 
man's elbow, whose illuminating words may be had 
for the price of a day's work in the kitdien or the 
street, for lack of love of whom many a luxurious 
home is a dull and solitary spot, breeding misery amd 
vice. Now the modem college is especially equipped 
to introduce its students to such literature. The li- 
brary is at last understood to be the heart of the col- 
lege. The modem librarian is not the keeper of books 
as was his predecessor, but the distributer of them> 
imd the guide to their resources, proud when he 
increases the use of his treasures. Every language, 
ancient or modem, which contains a literature is now 
taught in collie. Its histoty is examined, its phi- 
lology, its masterpieces, and more than ever is Eng- 
lish literature studied and loved. There is now every 
opportunity for the college student to become an 
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expert in the use of his own tongue and pen. What 
other men painfully strive for he can enjoy to the full 
with comparatively little effort. 

But there is a second invigorating interest to which 
college training introduces its student. I mean the 
study of nature, intimacy with the strange and beau- 
tiful world in which we live. " Nature never did be- 
tray the heart that loved her," sang her poet and high 
priest. \STieD the world has been too much with us, 
fiothing else is so refreshing to tired eyea and mind 
as woods and water, and an intelligent knowledge 
of the life within them. For a generation past there 
haa beea a well-nigh universal turning of the jwpu- 
latlon toward the cities. In 18-tO only nine per cent 
of our people lived in cities of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants or more. Now more than a third of us are found 
in cities. But the electric car, the telephone, the 
bicycle, still keep avenues to the country open. Cer- 
tain it is that city people feel a growing hunger for 
the country, particularly when grass begins to grow. 
This 13 a healthy taste, and must increase the general 
knowledge and love of nature. Fortunate are the 
little children In those schools whose teachers ktloW 
and love the world in which they live. Their young 
eyes are early opened to the beauty of birds and trees 
and plants. Not only s-hould we expect our girls to 
have a feeling for the fine sunset or the wide-reach- 
ing panorama of field and water, but to know some- 
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thing also about the less obvious aspects of nature. 
Its structure, its methoiJs of work, and the endless 
diversity of its parts. No one can have read Matthew 
Arnold's letters to his wife, his mother, and his sis- 
ter, without being struck by the immense enjoyment 
he took throughout his singularly simple and hard- 
working life in flowers and trees and rivers. The 
EngUsh lake counti'y had given him Ibis happy in- 
heritance, with everywhere its sound of running 
water and its wealth of greenery. There is a close 
connection between the marvellous unbroken line of 
English song and the passionate love of the English- 
man for a home in the midst of birds, trees, and green 
fields. 

Tlie World ij so full of a number of things. 
That I think we should all be as Kappy as kings, 

IS the opinion of everybody who knows nature as did 
Robert Louis Stevenson. And so our college student 
may begin to know it. Let her enter the laboratories 
and investigate for herself. Let her make her deli- 
cate experiments with the blowpipe or the balance; 
let her track mysterious life from one hiding-place 
to another; let her "name all the birds without a 
gun," and make intimates of flower and fish and but- 
terfly — and she is dull indeed if breezy tastes do not 
follow her through life, and forbid any of her days 
to be empty of intelligent enjoyment. "Keep your 
years beautiful; make your own atmosphere," was 
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the parting advice of my college president, himself 
a living illustration of what tie said. 

But it is a short step from the love of the complex 
and engaging world id which we live to the love of 
our comrades id it. Accordingly the third precious 
interest to be cultivated by the college student is an 
interest in people. The scholar to-day is not a being 
who dwells apart in his cloister, the monk's succes- 
sor; he is a leader of the thoughts and conduct of 
men. So the new subjects which stand beside the 
classics auid mathematics of mediaeval culture are 
history, economics, ethics, and sociology. Although 
these subjects are as yet merely in the making, thou- 
sands of students are flocking to their investigalioo, 
and are going out to try their tentative knowledge 
in College Settlements and City Missions and Chil- 
dren's Aid Societies. The best instincts of generous 
youth are becoming enlisted in these living themes. 
And why should our daughters remain aloof from 
the most absorbing work of modern city life, work 
quite as fascinating to young women. 6& to young 
men ? During many years of listening to college ser- 
mons and public lectures in 'WcUesley, I always 
noticed a quickened attention in the audience when- 
ever the discussion touched politics or theology. 
These are, after all, the permanent and peremptory 
interests, and they should be given their full place 
in a healthy and vigorous life. 
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Bui if that life includes a love of books, of nature, 
of people, it will naturally turn to enlarged concept 
tions of religion — my isixth and liast gift of college 
life. In his first sermon as Master of Balliol College. 
Dr. Jowett spoke of the college, " First as a place of 
education, secondly as a place of society, thirdly as 
a place of religion." He observed that "men of very 
great ability often fail m life because tbey are unable 
to play their part with effect. They are shy, awk- 
ward, self-conscious, deficient in manners, faults 
which are as ruinous as. vices." The supreme end of 
college trainings he said, " is usefulness in after life." 
Similarly, when the city of Cambridge ceiebrated in 
Harvard's Memorial Hall the life and death of the 
gallant young ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam £. Russell, men did well to hang above his por- 
trait some wise words he had lately said, " Never 
forget the everlasting difference between making a 
living and making a life." That he himself never 
forgot ; and it was well to remind citizens and students 
of it, as they stood there facing too the ancient words 
all Harvard men face when they take their college 
degK^s and go out into the world. "They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they t3iat turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever." Good words these to go out from 
college with. The girls of Wellesley gather every 
momitig at chapel to bow their heads together for a 
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^^^^^mompnt before they scatter among the libraries and 

I lecture rooms and begia tiie experiments of the new 

I day. And always Iheir college motto meets the eyes 

I that are raised to its penetrating message, "Not to 

B be ministered ualo, but to miiiister." How many a. 

I young heart has loyally reapooded, " And to give life 

■ a ransom for many." That is the " Wellesley spirit " ; 

and the same sweet spirit of devout service has gone 

forth from all our college halls. In any of them one 

may catch the echo of Whiltier's noble psalm» — 

Our Lord and Master of ua b3II 
Whate'er our name or sign, 

We owQ Tlij sway, we hear Tliy ca.Ll, 
We test our lives by Tblne. 

That is the supreme test of life, — - its consecrated 
serviceablencss. The Master of Balliol was right; 
the brave men and women who founded our schools 
and colleges were not wrong. "For Christ and the 
Church" universities were set up in the wilderuiess 
of New England; for tlie large service of the s:tale 
they have been founded and maintained at public 
cost in every section of the country where men have 
settled, from the AUeghanies across the prairies and 
Rocky Mountains down to the Golden Gate. Founded 
primarily as seats of learning, their teachers have 
beon not only scientists and linguists, philosophers 
and historians, but men and women of holy purposes, 
sound patriotism, courageous convictions, refined and 
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noble tastes. Set as these teachers have heen upon 
a hill, their light has at no period of our country's 
history been hid. They have formed a large factor 
in our civilization, and In their own beautiful char- 
acters have continually shown us how to combine 
religion and life, the ideal and practical, the human 
and the divine. 

Such are some of the larger influences to be had 
frotn college life. It is true all the good gifts I have 
named may be secured without the aid of the college. 
We all know young men and women who have had 
no college training, who are as cultivated, rational, 
resourcefult and happy aa any people we know, who 
excel in every one of these particulars the college 
graduates about them. I believe they often bitterly 
regret the lack of a college education. And we see 
young men and women going through college deaf 
and blind to their great chances there, and after- 
wards curiously careless and wasteful of the best 
things in life. While all this is true, it is true loo that 
to the open-minded and ambitious boy or girl of 
moderate health, ability, self-control, and studious- 
nesa, a college course otTers the most attractive, easy, 
and probable way of securing happiness and health, 
good friends and high ideals, permanent interests of 
a noble kind, and large capacity for usefulness in the 
world. It has been well said that the ahility to see 
great things large and little things small ia the final 
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test of education. The foes of life, especially of ■wo- 
men's lives, are caprice, wearisome incapacity, and 
petty judgments. From these oppressive foes we 
long to escape to the rule of right reason, where all 
things are possible, and life becomes a glory instead 
of a grind. No college, with the best teachers and 
collections in the world, can by its own power impart 
all this to any woman.f But if one has set her face in 
that direction, where else can she find so many hands 
reached out to help, so many encouraging voices in 
the air, so many favoring influences filling the days 
and nights? \ 
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